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| NEVER quite knew how we found that | spring. 
little village. Somebody had been talk- | towns and villages fascinated us, and one 
ing over recent experiences of English 
country life—a Devon winter, a Cornish | conversation drifted toward American 


The names of the quaint little 


or two lingered in our minds after the 
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HARPER'S 


VIEW FROM 


About the 


there seemed an aroma of poetry, primi 


topies Devonshire 


region 
tive fashion, and the romance which tra 


dition gives: village vhost stories, customs 


that were born of the most arrant super 


of 
fashion that were unknown beyond that 
all these 
flavored the gossiping talks we indulged 
ininadvance. A certain familiarity with 
the country grew upon 1 


stitions, quaint modes speech and 


country of the moors and tors 


s, vet there was 
so little planned for the trip that we were 
all rather surprised to tind ourselves, one 
August evening, entering the main street 
South Devon. It 


gray clouds were floating 


of a village in 


rainy twilight 


was a 
away, leaving great patches of blue, and 
the the 

whitewashed walls, 


i pale elow from colored 
thatched 
and 


street 


west 
and 
the 


roots 


illumined queer old fashioned 


The street bewan just where our coach 
stopped—at an inn which had once been 

monastery, and yet bore every trace of 
its ancient purpose. The porch was built 


of heavy gray stone, the windows were 
groined and mullioned, queer gables here 
and there were dotted with tiny windows, 
some round, others square, and the en 
hall 


with deep niches on either side of the 
stone wall. 


trance or court was stone-flagg@ed, 
There was a jumble of houses 
just at the beginning of the village street: 
some very old, with peaked roofs and tiny 
lattice casements peeping out under heavy 
sheaves of thateh: others smartened up 
with an air of something not older than a 
hundred with stories, 


long, low 


square W indows, and doors jingling a bell 


vears, 
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THE COMMON, 


Some of these had gar 
dens fairly aglow with tall old-fashioned 
blossoms that gave light, color, and fra 


as they opened. 


grance to the landscape ; but the street 
itself was paved with stone, and curiously 
bare of verdure; scarcely a tree was to 
be seen, and so little attempt at shade that 
it was easily seen the moorland sun was 
From 
the street 
wandered away irregularly, but with some 


never fierce enough to be feared. 
these first houses and the inn 
halts, one in particular at a square mar 
ket-place, and certain undulations which 
were marked by such village necessities as 
There 
were a dozen or more shops, each one 
characteristic of the village, as well as the 
trade practiced within; a widely open and 


a pump, trough, and town Cross. 


luminous forge; two or three extremely 
respectable brick houses of Queen Anne’s 
period, one of which looked out from a 
swaying bower of vines, and bore on a 
great brass door-plate the inscription, MR. 
BRAND: Surgeon. Then came a building 
with a wide open portico, which we learned 
was the corn exchange on market-days, 
and the lounge for talkative people be- 
tween whiles; and the post-office, which 
bore the royal arms and the regulations of 
her Majesty in blue letters on its doorway, 
and a modest sign above intimating that 
the best stationery and picture-frames were 
to be bought within. Beyond this the 
High Street seemed to gain verdure and 
there was a curious bit 
of wall with a tangled hedge, and behind 
it stood the old almshouses of the village. 
At the street’s height the church-yard 
came in view—an open slope, peaceful and 


new quaintness: 
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thickly planted, with 
the gray tower of the 
medieval church ris- 
ing in the midst 
against the rich per 
spective of the moor. 
All this seemed 
crowded into our first 
impression of the vil 
be renewed, 
With many added details, later ; and we 
made this rapid survey as the coach rolled 
up to the inn porch, and we sat waiting 
for the luggage and parcels to be taken 
down from the roof. 


lage, to 


How much Ameri 
cans owe to Dickens for their impressions 


of English inns! 
nature, 


Our own, being of such 
were somewhat dashed by the 
tranquillity of this old inn in the midst 
of its medizeval surroundings. The court 
yard was too far in the rear to have its 
clatter reach us. A few loungers, it is 
true, stood about, talking together in shrill 
tones; but the arrival of the coach 
duced a momentary lull rather than any 
excitement. 


out for our luggage, while a rosy-cheeked 
genuine ** Devon maiden” stood ready to 
show us to our rooms. Not many tourists 
had ever staid a week in the little village. 
A few travellers ; my lord 
and lady having luncheon and changing 
horses, or stopping a moment on a hunt 
ing morning; a sprinkling of Londoners 
in the sporting season; various classes of 
pedestrians —these kept the landlord toler- 
ably busy. But we had the choice of sev 


commercial 


pro- | 


EASE IN MINE INN.” 


eral rooms, and engaged a long low sit 
ting-room, with deep window-seats and 
latticed casements, and sleeping rooms in 


which the beds stood like great canopied 


red hangings and 


Our sitting-room was 


with 
earved oak posts. 


thrones, heavy 


on the ground-floor, and near by the stair- 
cases wandered to the upper rooms with 
delightful irregularity. The floors and 
walls were built chiefly of stone, the doors 
and wood-work were of solid oak, and in 
all the rooms the ancient windows remain- 
ed unchanged. On the 
the sides of a dozen steps were bordered 


lower staircase 


with boots of various sizes and degrees of 
A tall thin boy, in very low | 
shoes and tight-fitting corduroys, came | 


hewhess. As the days passed on, and these 
boots and shoes seemed never to find oc 
cupants, we began to wonder as to their 
purpose, and one of our party suggested 
of them in 


that the owners walked out 


| procession in the morning, and into them 


at night. 
but there they stood, day after day, well 


We never solved the problem ; 


cleaned, ready for instant service, two by 
two, in orderly perspective. Up stairs one 
of our rooms was a sort of turret chamber, 
with narrow convex windows high up in 


the wall, whence monks and, later, in its 
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days, armed. retainers 


Phe 


Worn, 


castle may have 


eazed stone ledges below 


the swinging 
with a creak that suggested ghostly visit 


were 
slightly casements 
ants from a vanished world 

From the upper windows queer angles 
of the village came in view. There was 
below 
casement: another overlooked the village 
school, with its morning sounds of shrill 
young 


a small butcher's shop just one 


voices; a third took in the court 
vard of the inn, where hostlers were con 
stantly employed, and whence the liquid 
Devon 
then. 
“Yeu be goin’ to Lunnon a’ Michael 
mas, bean't ye { ; 


tones reached our ears now and 


was one of the first sen- 
tences wafted up 

‘* Ay, oi be 
the soart.” 

a =, ane bean’t te fule some 0° 
place thinks ‘ee, John Morgan.” 


a-goin’ teu deu summat o' 


veu the 

This dialect was always spoken in a 
clear, cheerful with stammer, 
but a deliberate utterance, which 
the words quite impressive 


voice, no 


made 


TAP-ROOM, 


The inn was tidily kept. The maids 
were flitting, busy young women, upon 
whom nearly all the work of the house de 
volved: the landlady and her eldest daugh 
ter presided over the tap-room, which was 
quite the place of one’s fancy, with a per 
spective of cozy parlor, to which a fire-lit 
tea table gave a home-like air. The tap 
room seemed to be the general lounge to 
ward night-fall of villagers who had opin 
ions to give or ask, and some privileged 


| visitors were invited into the landlady’s 


sanctum, where her husband was fond of 
sitting with a rustling provincial news 


| paper and glass of steaming grog. 

The inn quite absorbed us for a day or 
two, so that we had grown somewhat fa- 
miliar with Devon voices and ways before 
we wandered about 
lage life and customs were unfolded to our 


the streets, and vil 
view. Some previous experiences helped 
us greatly to understand it all. There is 
this about English country life: frank and 
open as it appears at first view, a gradual 
process of absorption is necessary before 


the mainsprings of its existence can be 





inderstood. One must live among the 
people, observing even the trifling part of 
their life, before the social creed is appre 
ciated. It is hard to reach the traditional 
influences of an English community, and 
vet from these grow all the governing 
facts, and a study of English country life 
inder its various aspects is most interest- 
ing to Americans, who see results at first 
without feeling the cause or meaning. 
The village streets entertained us great 
ly from the outset with their perpetual 
though tranquil animation: the moving 
figures of men, women, and children; the 
ever open doorways and bright tiresides ; 
the flowers in every window; the silent, 
sunny spaces by the road-side; andethe 
coming and 


going of wagons, carriers’ 


vans, and coaches. The principal shops 
were the butcher's, the ** tea-grocer’s,” the 
‘green-grocer and poulterer’s,” the bak 
ers, the ** dairyman’s,” and the ** draper 
Around these prominent 
trades-people circled a few lesser lights: a 
cobbler, who worked most laboriously in 
his doorway, flanked by two grimy appren 
tices, and with a perpetual background of 
tall wife and clam- 

orous children; the 

tailor, who occupied 


and merecer’s.” 


a neighboring house, 
and stitched in a fine 
old kitchen furnish- 
ed with Chippen- 
dales; he sat upon a 
table in a deep old 
window fairly over- 
hung with 
and being a very old 
brought 
eyes perilously near 
the needle at every 
stitch. Sometimes 
passers-by would tap 
on the window-pane, 
and then bring their 
heads in at the al- 
ways open door. 

** How art ‘ee, John 
Timbs 2” would 
hear them saying. 


tlowers, 


man, his 


we THE 

**On the go,” from the tailor, who nev- 
er turned a muscle toward them. We 
wondered often, seeing his intense appli- 
cation, whether the demand was greater 
than the supply; but all over the village 
his stitching was famous, and a good pile 
of corduroys and waistcoats was always 
waiting to be distributed. 
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The leading trades-people wore an air 


of great respectability; their shops were 
trim and fine, and their customers usually 
deferential. This attitude of superiority 


| Was the great ditference between London 


shop-keepers and themselves; except when 
some one obviously belonging to the 
gentry” appeared, the shop-keeper’s tone 
was lofty; his wife and daughters, usually 
serving in the shop, would address the 
customers with various degrees of famil 
iarity: *‘ Well, now, Mrs. Bunting, what 
for you to-day 2” or, ** Well, Jane, what 
‘ee been sent for, my gell 2?” or, ** How do 
you do, Elizabeth Wills 7? Have ‘ee come 
for something warm this weather 7” 
These remarks would be accompanied 
by a good-humored condescension, which 
occasionally encouraged the customer to 
sit down and pur 
chases, and possibly enter into family de 
tails. It is hard to characterize all this. 
Ditfering subtly from the intercourse in 
American lacked 
heartiness of question and response; our 
never-failing interest 


rest awhile between 


country stores, it our 
called by the satir- 
ical curiosity; our readiness to be aston- 
The English 
country man or woman possesses 
but slight faculty for any such 
expression or 


ished or amused. 


emotion : grave 
facts are received with an unruf 
fled calm, and grief and joy alike 
of all exeitement; 
but there is a certain intensity 
in their brevity and quiet utter- 


seem robbed 


ances not without its 
dramatic force, and 
critical moments are 
pathetic 
very si 


sometimes 
from their 
lence. 

The 


ranged in 


shops were 
the two 
principal streets hard 
by the market-place. 
The butcher's, as is 
through- 
out England, was a 
very open - looking 
building, the butcher 
himself usually visible on the door-step, 
and all the best meats hung without, ex 
actly as in the shops of Chaucer's day, 
that the ex 
change was established to give system to 
trades-people and purchasers; the draper’s 
had one bulging and a loud 
bell over the door: and the baker's win- 


customary 


or chaotic period before 


window, 
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dow was principally filled with sweet 
cakes and buns, which formed so grievous 
a lure for the children of the neighbor- 
hood that there was always a row of little 
marks on the panes above the dangerous 
confections, and one never approached 
the baker’s without sending a flock of ju 
The 
shops were interspersed with houses and 
inns, nearly all of which were whitewash 
ed and thatched. Many of the buildings 
were had curious old 
porches, with seats on either side, and a bit 
of flagged court; here and there appeared 
the peaked roofs and tiny windows of 
Henry the Seventh’s day, and the six 
teenth and seventeenth centuries had fur- 
nished many the 


veniles flying in various directions. 


medieval; some 


models. In humbler 
noon, and night, so that, going up and 
down the street, one could eateh glimpses 
of 


much after the same fashion, all charae 


terized by deep window-seats with high | 


harrow casements, giving the prettiest 
background to the stone-flagged kitchens, 
with a bit of muslin curtain, and always 
We used to 


think we had never seen in any part of 
the world so many flowers and children; 


the added grace of tlowers. 


both seemed to grow equally carelessly ; 
every doorway overtlowed with little peo 
ple, bare armed and bare necked, but hev 


er barefooted ; and every window was 


blooming with tlowers and with 


ereen 
ferns. 

Away up at the end of the village street 
was the forge, always open, busy, and 
elyoerful, its shadows giving a Rembrandt 
effect to the angle of the road in which it 
stood, and its luminous centre casting out 
lurid gleams in which the dusky farriers 
could be seen at their work, while euiside 


a succession of interiors, all arranged 





CHURCH-YARD WALL, 


was sure to be a group of idlers about the 
horses waiting to be shod: old men, in 
smock -frocks and broad - brimmed hats, 
leaning upon sticks ; 
from three to twelve; one or two shy, 
rosy-cheeked girls in holland pinafores, 
with bare red arms and enormous hob 
nailed shoes. 


boys of every age 


Above this scattered group 
was the dense foliage of an old tree whose 
branches sheltered the roof and wide port- 
al of the forge. It was a very pleasing 
road-side picture, characteristic of the vil- 
lage work and people, and formed one of 
the half-dozen centres for color and effect. 
One visitor after another, lounging up 


| to the spot, would always address a very 
| formal greeting to the smith and his men, 


| deliberateness seeming to be the first prin- 
district every door stood open, morning, | 


ciple among the villagers, and a certain 
sarcastic element occasionally lending zest 
to the conversation. 

“Thomas Endicott be whoam again : 
hast heerd, smith ?” 

‘Ay; bad news flies, Maister Jones.” 

‘* Hast seen un ?” 

‘Noa; but oi zeen un’s wife, an’ her 
showed her’d ‘ad a onpleasant zurprize.”’ 

These remarks, being uttered oracular- 
ly one morning in the group about the 
smithy, seemed to attract no special atten- 
tion orresentment. Into this calmly con- 
versing company came the prim figure of 
the curate, at sight of whom all voices fell, 
leaving the clang of the anvil suddenly 
predominant; and while the horses were 
being shod, the holy man entered upon a 
mild and genial conversation with the old 
man nearest him. 

The curate’s was the most familiar ec- 
clesiastical figure in the village. I often 
wondered if he appreciated the monotony 
of his life, the perpetual going aboutamong 
schools and cottages and lanes. We used 
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to see him, now and 





then, walking between 
two tall young women 
vho were active parish 
oners, and seemed to 





( joy “cottage V isitine”’ 








intensely. Opinions, 








theories, tales of woe, 
questions of relief—all 
these seemed to tloat in 
and out of their talk as 
the restless philanthro 
pists passed us. Social 
ly the curate of a vil- 





lage is considered a dan 
gerous sort of person, AM 
imbued with a marvel OR i him occasionally, with his 
lous deal of fascination ai trl wife, in the church-yard, 
for younger daughters while the restoration of the 
and unguarded heiress- COTTAGE VISITING old Norman chureh was go 
es. He has a salary of ing on, stopping for a word 
from three hundred to eight hundred dol- | withsome little’* Mary Jane” of the village, 
lars a year, and on this not unfrequently | and looking after the welfare of passing 
he marries, looking forward, it may be | souls ina general and kindly fashion. As 
through years of toil, to some ‘* living” | for the church itself, it became speedily the 
which a relation, friend, or patron holds. | central attraction of the place for us. It 
The rector of the parish was rather | was a fine old building, gray-towered, and 
an exclusive gentleman, elderly, refined, | full of lustrous glass of the fifteenth cen 
scholarly, comfortably off in this world’s | tury; the high, old-fashioned pews were 


goods, and on intimate terms with all the | rapidly giving place to new ones, yet 
leading county families. We used to see | enough remained to give the church that 


AN ALMSHOUSE 
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STOCKS IN CHURCH PORCH 


look of permanent quaintness we had ex- 
pected. There were arches of pale gray 
stone dividing the aisles, a brass lectern, a 
fine rood-sereen and organ painted in By- 
zantine colors; 

ed 
great square pew, Was a carved and painted 
figure holding out at arms-length the helm- | 


the walls were of hammer 


stone; and high up oh one, above a 


et, heraldic crest, and arms of a certain 
mediwval knight, who, in Chaucer's day, | 
used to sit in this corner pew; for four cen 

turies a long Latin inscription has borne | 
testimony to his virtues and prowess, while | 
his bones have lain in the crypt below. | 
Near some of the windows were vacant | 
niches which a shrine or water font of old | 
days had filled. There were other tombs 
of medieval date, some with effigies; in- | 
deed, in this, as in most old churches in 
Devonshire, the monuments were quaint 
and interesting in the extreme. In one the 
stone figure of a warrior, a Templar, with 
legs crossed, lay next to that of his wife, 
a prim lady, closely coifed, whose name, 


‘of beloved memory,” was cut deep down 


into the stone. From the church porch 
one could see the whole stretch of sum- 
mer landscape, varied with such diversity 
as park, manor-house, and hunting fields 
could give; irregularly marked by hedges, 
shaded here and there by lofty elms, shin- 


| prim Sunday services. 
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ing where a thread of river 
pursued its way between level 
meadows, and a straggling line 
of poplars rose like sentinels; 
the whole closed in by the up 
lands, that in the twi 
light with a rich purple glow, 
clouds rolling from their sum- 
mits, a curl of gray mist float- 
ing away across the country, 


shone 


giving a touch of autumn so 
berness to the summer-tinted 
land. 

Some primitive traditions 
still linger old 
parish churches in the moor 
land country. 


about these 
In one to which 
we drove one day we found the 
parish stocks still in their ae 
customed place in the church 
porch. Noone about there had 
ever seen them occupied, but 
our landlady told us that her grandfather 
had often seen them in use in his young 
They 
looked piteous implements of torture, but 
the old woman who showed us about 
said she wished they were in use to-day. 
‘Some of they idle village boys ’ad best 
‘ave they feet stuck into ’em,” she said, 
energetically, thinking perhaps of her ap 
ple-trees. She up into the old 
gallery by a little flight of steps from 
without, which had formerly led into the 
vestry, and thence we went into the mu 


days, ‘near a hunderd year agone.” 


took us 


| niment-room, where the old parish rec 


ords and church registers were kept in a 
heavily panelled and iron-bound chest, 
which looked if it might have been 
buried ten feet deep during the Puritan 


as 


| ravages. 


On sunshiny mornings or evenings we 
used often to go into the old church, and 
sit studying the monuments and win- 


| dows, and enjoying the calm and the 


flickering shafts of sunlight on the stain- 


ed glass. Sometimes the organist came 


| to practice, and filled the old chureh with 


harmonies, touching old chords, and play- 
ing bits of musie not always heard in the 
The church-yard 
was a common thoroughfare, yet it was 
usually silent, the voices of children ris- 
ing now and then, and occasionally one 
heard the grave tones of a conversation 
between old men and women meeting on 
the path. The very old men seemed par- 
ticularly fond of sitting on the tombs in 
the sunshine; day after day we saw the 
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same patient old figures there, as though 
they fain would grow to know and love 
which would lie 
above them. One day a vault was open 
ed to receive the coffin of some great lady, 
und quite a little crowd of old people 
eathered about in the sunny space above 
the steps, while the sexton and his men 


the earth 


some day 


worked, their conversation being solemn 
and retrospective, but evidently very en 
jovable. 

When Sunday came the church bells 
rang out in the mellowest, sweetest chimes. 
Three times a day this was renewed, and 
the whole purpose of the village seemed 
to be chureh-going, interspersed with 
walks in the lanes or woods, or down by 
the most irresistible little river and mill- 
stream, Where one met dozens of artists, 
fishermen, and lovers, on Sundays and 
week-days alike. We had enjoyed the 
of the miull-stream, and the 
pointed roof of the miller’s cottage, and 
one day we went out to make further ae 
quaintance with that most characteristic 
English village mill. It 
easily found. A bend in one of the lanes 
led into a wide sunshiny space, against 
which was built the wall of the 


rush seen 


scene, a Was 


miller’s garden, rich with roses 
plant 
quite new to us, a tall green 
stem, topped with a flame of 
scarlet and 


and hollyhocks, and a 


tlowers, known 
the moors as * red-hot 
poker.” We had hardly lifted 
the lateh of his gate before the 
miller appeared, crossing a lit 
tle bridge. He was a tall old 
man, loosely built, with a weath 
er-beaten light 
which was that combination of 


about 


brown face, in 
geniality and doggedness so oft 

enseen among the Englishcoun 

try people. He was dressed in 
loose corduroys of faded hue 
and a homespun shirt, that add 

ed to the general impression of 
pale brown and white he pro 
duced the gay little 
garden. He welcomed us with 
a sedate good humor, and learn 
ing we had come for sketching 
purposes, led the way past his 
pretty cottage to the mill, which 
stood on the edge of the garden, 
with a background of orchard 
green touched here and there 
with western lights. It was a 


crossing 


| one of the great water-wheels 


old and 
* built,” said the miller, stroking a bit of 
wall with one brown hand, two 
hunderd year agone. They windows has 
been put in nigh about the same time; 
they be proper gov xd ones, zur, they be.” 
The walls were immensely thick, and 
the deep-set had 
frames, and small panes of glass, some dia 


venerable mill in form color, 


** about 


windows heavy iron 
mond-shaped, others curiously panelled, 
like the church. There 
was a tangle of ivy over one side, some 
knotted trees grew at another, and behind 


windows of a 


there were 
two—was perched a little baleony, with a 
foot-bridge leading to a rustic path that 
looked just suited to country courting 
The miller 
sauntered about 


communicative 
He had a farm, he said, 
in connection with the mill, and he paid 
a hundred pounds a year for the whole; 
there deal for him to look 
after, for times were so bad he couldn't 
atford to hire much help 

** Apple crops be nought this year,” he 
said, kicking away two or three tiny red 
“Tl be 


more 


crew as we 


Was a great 


durned, zur, 
her’—with a 


apples at his feet. 


if we doan’t lose on 


THE CHURCH—GALLERY STAIRS 
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cvesture toward the orchard—‘* nor what 
we gains, her be zo poor, her be.” 
Presently he invited us into the cottage 
for a cup of tea 
decline without 


land. 


giving offense in Ene- 
The house was of the same date as 


but within, walls and ceiling were white- 


washed 


for light, I suppose—so that, ex- 


cept in form, it did not give an impres- | 


sion of antiquity. 1 
place, and the miller’s wife was the pic 
ture of and 
Cool fragrances reached us from the dai- 
ry, which was just beyond the kitchen, 
and we enjoyed an inspection of the but 
ter and cream displayed on linen cloths. 


contentment cood 


We had an excellent cup of tea, while the | 


miller’s wife talked to us about America. 
She had a ‘*nevvy” there, she said, ‘‘in a 
part called *Mykygan,’ or *‘ Mychygan ;’ 
that wur the name, wa’n’t it, John ?” 
said, appealing to the miller. 


she 


* Ay, that’s it,” he answered, speaking 
with the deliberation due an utterly mys 
terious subject. 
Nurth Ameriker.” 

* Do ’ee happen to know it 2?” 
woman asked, doubtfully. 

We told her something of that sunny 
State. fleeting visions of Detroit rising be 


the good 


fore us with a peculiar incongruity as we 


sat in the miller’s cottage in the far west 


a civility impossible to | 
led. 
| Well, well!” 


the mill, and quaint and curious enough; | 


never saw a neater | tions, receiving our answers with a curi 


| ous thoughtful smile. 
humor. | 


lof it 


| something more than a 


‘Tt wur Mychygan, 1n | 





MILL. 


of England. A word or two seemed to 

strike her as a ray of light; she brighten- 

ed at once. 

‘Ay, John, do ’ee hear?” she exclaim 
‘That's the part Luke Stivers be in. 


This stray bit of information seemed to 


| wake her into a general interest in Amer 


ica, and while she busied herself with the 
fire-irons, she asked innumerable ques 
We could not but 
think how long she and the miller must 
have speculated as to where or what that 
distant unknown country was. One word 
from us, as Americans, seemed to 
have suddenly made it tangible—a real 
shape out of the mists it had been in— 
very difficult- 
and the good woman 
seemed to enjoy the new sense of famil 
iarity with the place, and talked of ** Luke” 


sounding name ; 


/as if now they might really hope to see 


him again. 

We left the miller’s wife standing in 
the doorway, still wearing the pleased, 
thoughtful smile our talk of Michigan had 
awakened; and the house, with its peaked 
roof and moss-grown thatch, the garden 
full of old-fashioned flowers, and the 
whitish-brown figure of the miller stand 


ing at the gate, made a charming picture 
as we looked back at it from the point 
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AGE 


A CHURCH GATE 


where we stopped to 
listen to the turbu- 
lent song of the mill 
stream below. 

The miller’s was not the only cottage 
in which we found a cordial though se- 
date welcome. Many of the good women 
standing on their door-steps were ready 
enough to ask us in as we passed, or at 
least to show that they were 
our suggesting an entrance. We usually 
made old furniture or china an excuse 
for a little gossip at the open fire-place, 
one or two children were sure to 
, and some member of the fam- 
ily knitting with great rapidity. Nearly 
everybody was plaintive over the ** bad 
times”; yet there was a great deal of cheer- 
iness and cleanly comfort about those cot 
tage interiors: stone-flagged floors, win- 
dows deep set and full of tiny panes, old 
fashioned *‘ ladder-leg” tables, 
there a bit of ** Chippendale” 
gleam of old blue delf, bits of rag 
carpeting, tall clocks of mahogany, and 
settles and carved chests of oak that had 
been hewn somewhere about the time this 
moorland village Pilgrims 
across the Atlantic; these objects recurred 
with slight variations in every little house 
hold, and the people themselves were cu 
riously alike. 

Here and there an individual was con 
spicuous for merit or peculiarity, 
which all his neighbors were swift to ac 


gratified by 


where 
be basking 


here and 
and the 
Cay 


was sending 


some 


knowledge and admire. 
One old man, who had 
a really fine violin, 
sessed a spirit of 
tunefulness that it 
his simple strains of 
out on the common, and he seemed to be 
a recognized musical authority in the lit 
tle community. Sauntering about the 
chureh-yard one day, I heard him dis 
coursing with a village friend on the rel 
ative 


p< s- 

such 
was to 
evening 


comforting 


hear an 


merits of choir and congregational 
singing. ‘It be a godly thing to hear a 
many voices tegither,” the old man said, 
with his finger poised in air; ** but they 
boys can’t keep the can't, 
be so anxious like 


teune, un 
to make the noise 0’ 
it.” Which bit of criticism impressed me 
as valuable and worth remembering. 


un 


One or two persons in the community 
were supposed to understand the localities 
and neighborhoods so thoroughly that no 
one else troubled himself to know 
any road led to. When 


where 


we first made 


passing inquiries as to certain points of 


interest near by, we were always 
‘Job Thomas ‘ull tell ‘ee; he 
or, ‘‘ Neighbor Brunt ‘ud knaw, zur.” 
Brunt proved himself a most able guide 
and charioteer, and perhaps the best part 
of his society of the 
had been 
or bit 
loved with 
itself in a 


told, 


knaws,”’ 


was his intense love 
moorland country in which he 
born and bred: 
of upland, 
a quiet 


or hedge, 
and 
which showed 


not a tree, 
but he 
fervor 


knew 





FARM-HOUSE 


Dn vis = Se beaming smile while he 


drove us about, desig¢ 


nating the various objects of his delicht 
in quaint terms of admiration, and push 
his hat further and further back on 


his head while he talked. 


ing 
It was enter 
taining to hear the conversation of other 
villagers with Brunt. His house faced the 
market-place, and his door-step always 
presented a scene of animation, the old 
man seated or standing just within, en 
gaged, when not attending to customers, 
in making flies for the village sportsmen. 
Back of the group we could see Brunt’s 
orderly kitchen, with its cozy kettle, dan 
cing fire-light, and walls decorated with 
dried 
heather, ferns, and pressed wild flowers; 


all kinds of moorland souvenirs 
here and there some crude engray 
the fox 
seemed to be leading the huntsmen down 


and 


ings of great hunts, in which 
the most terrible precipices or up the bold- 
est crag’ 

The people were curiously primitive, 
their lives free from passion, it appeared, 
and if tinged by the sadness which Amer 
icans nearly always observe in English 
country people, there was yet a quaint 
humor, and great fondness for special fes 
tivals. Perhaps their merry-making was 
too rough to be always picturesque. — It 
partook so strongly of the 
that this little 


the world seemed hardly to have known 


olden time 


corner of 


grotesqueness 


KITCHEN 


the intermediate period of cultivation be 
tween the days of masque and frolic and 
those of calmly ordered bazars and vil 
and 
warnings, presentiments 


tokens, dreams, 
all these are 
firmly beleved in by most of the coun- 
try people, who frequently sit together 
of an evening telling fortunes with ecards, 
and drawing comfort or dread from the 


lawe teas. Siens 


prophecies of hearts and spades thus Cas 


ually turned uppermost. In the midst, 
however, of many fancies which are sim 
ply grotesque, there remain some customs 
which have all the charm of primitive 
usage, as well as a picturesqueness of their 
own. May-day still keeps something of 
its old sweetness of song and dance, and 
the harvest-time can never be anything 
but lovely, [ think, in England, though its 
special customs are growing fewer every 
vear; but the Devonshire 
still surrounded by pretty usages, one of 
which, belonging to the moorland region, 
I will give as an illustration of how far 
back these people go for their inspiration. 
It is called ** wassailing the apples,” and 
those who follow it seem imbued with the 
belief 


Christmas is 


will bring 


a> 


‘That more or less fruit they 
As you do give them wassailing.’ 


This custom is supposed to bea relic of the an 
Roman sacrifices to Pomona, the goddess of 
fruit trees 


cient 
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the farmer and his 


family and friends assemble in the great 


Qn Christmas-eve 
kitchen, and enjoy a feast of cakes and 
cider, after which they solemnly repair to 
the orchard, carrying a huge pitcher and 
Two or more of the party hang 
pieces of cake on the branches of some one 


i cake. 


tree, and slowly pour cider into its roots: 
then forming a ring, the company circle 
ibout the tree with a swaying movement, 
chanting the following verse: 


“ Here’s to thee, old apple tree, 
Whence thou mayst bud, and whence 
blow, 
Hats full, caps full, 
Bushel, bushel, sacks full, 
And my pockets full too 


thou mayst 


Huzza !"’ 





how much is feeling and how much be 
lief, English 
nature a curious outer laver of reverence 
for what is past and what is established, 
and through which genuine beliefs find it 
hard them 


W ho 


There is in the ordinary 


to penetrate so as to sssert 
The Englishman 
begins to doubt his traditions usually does 


selves as better. 


so by a sort of rough defiance which is 
prompted by a sense of wrong-doing, a 
shame facedness, a desire to make people 
fear to contradict him lest their opinions 
break new This 
serves, fortunately, I feel sure, to keep 
green many old customs in that western 
country; and it is not hard to feel the 
weird of the their 


down his resolves. 


influences moors: 








WASSAILING 


This the farmer and his friends 
cheer loudly before leaving the orchard, 
and sometimes fire off a gun. Given the 


background of a rambling old 


sung, 


winter moon, a group of country people, 
young and old, chanting the quaint verse 
in the magic circle, and one can faney 
how picturesque such an old-time custom 
might be. But with these, as with other 
traditional influences, it is difficult to say 


English | 
farm-house, an orchard silvered by the | 


THE APPLES. 


changing lights, their long solitary twi 
lights, their winter gloom, all seem to in 
fold the country, and keep it in 

ways what it has been for centuries. 


many 


As for the amusements of the people, 


they seemed but few in a social way 


Sometimes there was a dance at a cottage 
or a farm; a wedding usually afforded an 
opportunity for festivity; and the open 
ing of some gentleman’s park, or a school 
treat. out all the in 


brought villagers 
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PHE MANOR-HOUSE., 


the children, 
voices we so often heard in 
The 


an afternoon tea on the 


brave attire, especially 
yhose Vounsg 
passing the lone low school house 
treats consisted in 
lawn of some tine house, with eames, per- 
haps: 


prizes for running, Jumping, ete. ; 


and a drive to and from the scene of fes 
tivity in a long open wagon decked with 
mottoes of the most hopeful character, as 
if the littl 
within, had no thought but of Judgement 
the they then to 


wcupants, singing for joy 


day. and crown were 
wear 


left 
country 


It was harvesting-time before we 
and all the 
signs of that cheerful season. 


the village, along 
roads were 

One day we went out toan old farm-house 
built in 1610, which had, even to its heavy 
clamped doors and quaint furniture, defied 
The fields 
about lay vellow with their ripeness, dot 


te ad 


and there 


time and change completely. 


here and there with searlet poppies, 


was a beautiful old-fashioned 


garden like a the back 
of the 


a stone 


‘pleasaunce,” at 
with a sun-dial, and 
vines and sunshine. — I 
the kitehen, or ** liv 
where we spent the afternoon 


farm-house, 
all 


never forget 


wall 
shall 
ing-room,” 
sketching: the walls of panelled wain 
the fire-place 
the whole.” as they 


mellowed by time: 


scoting 
deep enough to roast 


say, speaking of the Christmas beef: the 


furniture heavy carved oak, and the win 


dows two-storied. with a perfect clow of 


summer blossom without and within 


The black 


shelves shone with the rarest old china: 


corner cupboards and oak 
a Derby set lent its deep blue and golden 
glow to one side, pale yellow Worcester 
lined another bracket. Here, indeed, was 
a place for the virtuoso to revel in; yet 
to the home-like little family party as 
sembled these surroundings had only the 
traditional property, and had 
none of that 


value of 
fictitious value which fash 
ion gives. The family presented an ad 
mirable type of the middle-class English 
There were three or four pret 
ty little girls; a buxom, bustling mother, 
with a sweet clear voice and merry laugh; 
two stalwart boys of nine and eleven; and 
the father, a tall, heavily built man of fif 
ty, with a face that was worth sketching 


veomanry, 


for its honest strength and clear, quick ex- 
The little girls had a govern- 
eSS, who seemed also to be a cveneral as- 
the affairs. 
after we arrived, the harvesters’ tea was 


pression. 


sistant in household Soon 


made ready—a duty which interested us 
When the trays were prepared, 
mother called out, ‘* Here, maidens, 
and the little girls 
shyly, poured 
into the brown mugs, cut huge slices of 
bread and butter, and then called in the 
from an inner kitchen. 
were two strong young women-servants, 
who carried the trays out to the harvest- 


greatly. 
the 
each to your place”; 


appeared, somewhat tea 


These 


* lasses” 
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rs in the field; and later we 
rroups about the hay-stacks, drinking tea 
nd talking and laughing gayly, the 
right colors of their LOWRS and cordu 
ovs blending with the evening lights and 
the pale vellow grain stacked about them. 

This old farm, like most others in Eng 
land, belonged to a manor property, and 
paid rent to the “lord of the manor,” 
though for generations it had been in the 
hands of one family, and was almost con 
The tenant farm 
though entirely dis 
gentry,” still possessing 


sidered their property. 
ers are a fine class; 
tinct from the ** 
in many 
the 


instances the qualities which 
nation. They 
ire famous in the hunting field, as all 
of English fiction know; and 
down in that moorland country IT heard a 
croup of old farmers lamenting the hunt 
ine tendencies of their own class in the 
present day. 


make backbone of a 


readers 


‘*Not a one of “em now but 
must keep his two or three beasties in the 
stable,” said an old prophet, lugubriously. 
* T tell ee what it’s a-coming to; swamp 
an’ ruin it be. They be for a ‘unt, un be, 
if the crops war all a-goin’ back into the 
airth agin.” Three other old heads nod 
ded gravely, and I saw the unwitting sub 
ject of these making 
the tall young man 
with a free, bold step, and an air better 
fitted, it is true, for the squire than the 
veoman. Now and then the two or three 
great gentlemen of the neighborhood used 
to be seen in the village. ‘* The old duke” 
was of course the leading gentleman; but 
the county had its earl, baron, baronet, 
and various esquires of lesser degree, all 
of whom, together with the clergy, con 
stituted the ‘‘county society.” 


remarks his way 


aCTOSS Common, a 


The very 
grand houses were rather dull places, we 
thought; but some miles from our village 
was a manor-house which seemed to em 
body all our ideas of traditional form and 
quaintness. It was a rambling old house 
set deep down in a park that was luxuri- 
ant in glades and meadows and blooming 
gardens. The house was approached by 
a noble avenue of ancient elms, its gable 
ends peering above a belt of firs, and its 
old chapel window rising up from a gay 
garden bed. It was made up of a series 
of quaint buildings which rambled about 
a court where shrubs and flowers grew in 
rich profusion against the gray old walls. 
A vine with blossoms that later were scar 


let hung over the entrance porch, and at 
one side a white and yellow rose-bush 


saw varied | 


pressive. 


held riotous sway. An ancient building, 


with the gargoyles and casements of ages, 


looking out from behind and 


white roses that some young hands may 


crimson 


HALL IN MANOR-HOUSI 

have planted a few summers ago, is very 
At 
was peculiarly im 
As we stood in the porch, still 
hewn the 
the fifteenth century, we 
hands and pick 


striking to an 
the 


American eye this 


manor contrast 
benches of 
could lift 
a whole armful of deep 
crimson and pale ** lady white” roses ; 
the fronting the 
ablaze with blossoms. 


rough with stone 


our 


and 
windows court were 

I think I never saw a more enchanting 
hallway than that in the old manor. It 
was long and low, and lined on one side 
with the quaintest windows, whose dia 
mond-paned casements swung out against 
on the 
other with heavily carved old oak presses, 
which our friends told us had been there 
since the time of (Jueen Elizabeth. The 
music room had been a chapel long ago, 
somewhere in the fifteenth century, when 
the building was a 


the tangle of vines and flowers: 


monastery, and its 
form was so little changed that the niches 
for statues and holy-water fonts remain 
ed, and the vaulted roof still bore the le 
gends and arms of the various bishops 
who dwelt here in early days. Near by 
was old turret stair; and midway 
down the hall was a grand room with a 
great sweeping bay-window; such a room 
as might have seen stately dances cen 


an 


turies gone by, in all that was sumptuous 


in fabrics and laces: might have heard 
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and 


the voiees 


laughter of all 
fair and grand in De 


that 
Up stairs the 
ial Surprises as we went 


Was 
von 
rooms were perpet 
from one to another through the pictur 
corridors, dipping up and down, 
h queer angles 
The room of all 
was that prepared two hundred years ago 
for the birth of the heir 


1] 
Walls 


CSU it 
Wit and high, deep win 


dows most fascinating 


The roof was 


arched, the were wainscoted, and 


frieze with 


above 


was a beautiful 


vines 
and over the 
shield with the 
family crest and coat of arms, and a Latin 
motto signifving force and courage and 
fidelity Those old families 
are tine souvenirs of power; they blazon 
forth the the ideal, the tinal 
tradition of an house that perhaps 
contended virtues with 
The nineteenth 
century had crept into the rooms with a 
slow and not 
of 


and fruit in_ bass-relief, 


carved mantel a huge 


mottoes of 


ambition, 
old 
these 


for brave 


feasting, riot, and decay 
ungraceful movement; bits 
the artistic decoration of to-day show- 
ed here and there like paint and powder 
on the pale, faded 
colors of the past, wherever they remain- 


a worn court beauty ; 


ed, were treasured with pious care; but 


of the mediwval furniture which 
graced the rooms hardly any was left, 


and my 


once 


lady's fireside looked curiously 
rejuvenated with a deep cushioned chair 
before it covered with dainty chintz and 
} 

race 


It was near this old manor that some 


of the prettiest lanes led away into the 
quiet country. Who that has ever walk 
ed through a genuine English lane for 
gets its charm? About our moorland vil 
lage we found every variety, and studied 
the Devonshire verdure and 
many aspects, 


blossom in 
The roadways are gener 
ally narrow; a firm foot and’ wagon path, 
with close hedge-rows diversified by bram 
ble, holly, woodbine, honeysuckle, and 
clematis. Sometimes the tangle of green 
ery hangs above a rugged stone wall or 
earthen embankment: sometimes tall trees 
break the line, and sway across the road 
with feathery branches through 
the sunshine filters slowly; 


which 
sometimes 
the banks are all delicately fringed with 
maiden-hair and ferns, the long fern and 
the broad-leafed growing in rich profu 
with here and there the 
some dainty wild flower. In the spring 
time we hedges starred with 
primroses, and the lower edges plentiful 
ly colored with lenten hes and crocuses 
and the bold ‘‘datfadowndillies” which 
flourish like gay maidens in the heart 
of the west of England country. In the 
later summer, when we went down to the 
moors, all the bold glory had vanished; 
but there were still rich fox 
love with stems of purple bells, blue 
flowers, narcissus that lays its pure pale 
blossoms so softly against the ferns, the 
vleam of sweet-robin here and there, dan 
delions, and a tiny white flower that rests 


sion, color otf 


saw these 


blossoms 
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the bosom of the hedges, and even of 
moors, in spite of all the fierce winds 
it sweep across the furze and heather, 


17 


We could not see it fairly from the village 


street, but sauntering one day across a 


bridge 


that led into a vine-embowered 
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and finally, best of all, the intense glow of 
the searlet poppy in fields and road-side, 
blazing like live coals in the deep, cool 
verdure. 

Behind all this, far back the 
horizon, lay the rich dark coloring of the 
moor, which can not be written down, or 


against 


even, I think, done justice to in painting; 
formed the background for our little 
village, its varied shades toning the per 
spective with so rich and dark a beauty 
that all paler bloom seemed faded and 
lustreless in comparison. The aspect of 
the moor is totally unlike that of any oth- 
er scene; it has an individual character 
marked as that 
Alps, the arctic 
umount of description prepares one against 
surprise on beholding it for the first time 


if 


as of the ocean, or the 


or ice-fields, and no 


= Dartmoor, or “the Moor,” is a famous tract of 


half-mountainous country lying across the centre 


Vor. L¥L—No. 361.—9 


IN 


LANE 


lane, of the 
rich upland, with its alternate shades of 


we came suddenly in view 


n Exeter 


W 


of Devonshire, betwee 
ten 


, barren, 


gion about Thilies lade 


rocky nhabited 


animals, covered with 


tute 


there 


of trees, bv reason of the 


at all times save in the mild 


ikes its name from the beauti 


h Rhine, 
t Dartmouth 
Wales, 


deer, th veing 


mer The region t 
river Dart, the Eng 
flov ( 


i belongs 


rises in the moor, 
Much of th 


who visit 


Which 


ind VS into tl Rea a 


ain to the Prince of 
occasionally to hunt the 


re the native 


now the 


partof England whe wild deer exists 


country borde fion is dense 


ring upon this desolate reg 


populated, and has been so for centuries: in fact 


we may judge from tradition, and also by the 


ancient Norman churches which dot 


the 
scape, it is probable that the population of the 


listricts Was even four or five centuri 


gvreatel 


than now. One can hardly drive 


ing the 


aitie 1 
tower 


South Devon without 


esque old churches, 


more of these pic tur 


hill-top half a dozen may often be counted, 


are not half filled by the modern 


‘ 
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A WINDY 


No need for 


is to feel the strong pure air blown across 


purple, brown, and yellow. 
it; it typified in a glance the ** wind-swept 
We could scent 
the breath of the strong air, the heather, 
the mingled odors of earth 
which the moorlands keen with 
We felt all impatience for a 


the 


moorlands of the west.” 
herb and 
make 
fragrance 

On fascinating 
‘*Not 


he said, looking at the sky. 


drive out uy desolate, 
but Brunt shook his head. 


zur 


region 
tew-day, 
* Yew c 
been rainy 
“Why not, Brunt 
“Why, zur, it be 


like the horses can’t stand in it; they 


int to the moor if it has 


fo ON 


so moist and soggy 
vets 
they feet caught tew once, zur.” 

A day or two later, however, our desire 
the 
a pretty, peaceful 
country, the road curving about a hill. 
We came 


breeze charged 


was gratified, and we drove across 


bridge, and round by 


suddenly upon a strong, fresh 

life. At 
moment we found the surroundings swift 
ly 


with the same 


changing: from a green-embowered 
lane we emerged upon a rocky, trackless 
hill side, thick 


except 


heather, 
bowlders were heaped 


with furze and 
were gray 
The 


with a luxuriant vegetation 


and elastic, 
Above, the 
skv was half hidden by swift-flying clouds 


up ground was soft 


that cast deep shadows on the moor, with 


SUNSET. 


shafts of purple and golden light between 
The moor seemed endless, yet when we 
reached a high point we 
upon a wide sweep of country, a group 


looked down 
of villages framed in the rich landscape 
of Devon and 
Chureh and tower, park and hamlet, lay 
peacefully below us, while the wild, dark 
upland we were driving across had a pe 


two counties, Somerset 


culiar character of its own, suggesting 
perhaps some unpainted picture, some 
touch of Hardy’s pen, some bit of witch 
craft, yet in reality wholly unfamiliar to 
our eyes and minds. <A gale was blow 
ing furiously before we reached the lower 
plains again, the twilight was fitful enough 
to satisfy our ghostliest fancies, and the 
two or three figures we passed of women 
gathering brambles and furze seemed to 
close in the scene with a curious effect. 
Color, fragrance, solitude, and storm 
the moorland had shown us all its ele 
ments, and it emphasized our impressions 
of the western country vividly. 

There was growing animation in the 
country during the last days of our stay ; 
understood when learned that at a 
town the great ‘‘ pleasure 
fair’ of the county was shortly to take 
place. Perhaps the English fairs no lon 
ver congregate all the lads and lassies for 
fun and frolic as in the olden times; yet 


we 
neighboring 





SPRING 
is enough of primitive festivity 
ut them to make them amusing and 
Krom and 
ear the farmers send their goods for sale 
n the great day the market-place is the 


ne of action, and all the minor inns of 


ere 


tertaining spectacles. far 


town are brave with the decorations 
Quite 
early in the day we arrived in the market 
town, Which was a jumble of old times 


and vood cheer of the oceasion. 


and new, one end fine with villas, eres 
cents, and squares, and the smartness of 
the other 
juaint, and old-fashioned. The market 


place stood midway, circled around with 


provincial fashion, sleepy, 


market buildings, in which by ten 
of booth 


fine 
clock every variety was ar 
ranged. 
ind stalls were prominent, and the scene 
presented an appearance of the most ex 
‘iting animation: ‘‘cheap Johns” raising 
their voices above the clown’s shrill de 
mand upon the publie attention, jugglers 
tossing their knives deftly, and gypsies 
calling upon all the ** pretty ladies” and 
gentlemen to have their fortunes told 
‘Now, my lady, now, good gentleman, 
while luck ‘waits ye.” In the midst of 
varied performances the soberer 
booths were ranged, all made attractive 
by the confection known as ** fairings” 


these 


Out in the square the side shows | 


a twisted colored sweet which all English | 


children expect to have on fair-day. 


aged friend of ours sent in some of the | 
fanciful candy on this day, remarking he | 


remembered buying it sixty years before, 
and nearly every fair-day since. 

By night-time the fun and festivity cul 
minated. A public ball was given in one 
of the market rooms; 
the crowd be 
came more emphatically of the country 
side, and the clamor was rather boister 


tents, booths, and stands : 


ous. 
festivity was kept up, nor how many 
sheep and eattle were sold; but as we 


drove out of the town early the next | 
morning, we encountered slowly drawn | 
vans and carts full of a jumble of goods | 
a shepherd | 


and sleepy-looking people ; 
was lazily driving a remnant of his flock 
down a lane; a group of farmers were 
talking, with their thumbs in the air and 
their voices mellow. Our little village 


looked very peaceful when we came back | 


to it for a final leave-taking. October 
had fairly come to send a deeper glow 


across the moorlands, and a fuller tone | 


| While here and there, along my 


flaring lamps and | 
torches flung a delusive glare over the | 


I don’t know quite how long the | 


| Not vet the tender 


An | 
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the long lines of hedge and border 


we 


to 
As 


some 


drove away, a gust of wind sent 
rustling 
coach, not red and listening 


leaves down upon ti 
autumn to 
‘oloring the 
the 
color that 


of 


liage such as we knew 
banks of the Hudson 
faded vellow leaves 


Was ¢ 
AaCTOSS 
but the 
made an old-time poet speak 


water, 


autumn 
As 
curved the hill-side, we looked back, 
and saw the little village embosomed in 
its 
primitive a picture worth seeking and 
carrying away. 


as the ‘‘time of fading and decay.” 
we 


rich uplands, peaceful, active, and 


SPRING STEPS. 
I. 
ONCE more upon the hills mv eager feet, 
By Winter’s spite too long imprisoned, run, 
And ‘mid the boseage, 
The happy heralds of the spring-time meet 
The shy 


Hides close, but vainly, its bright bloom bee 


waking to the sun, 


arbutus in its masked retreat 

in, 
For my hot greed hath ruthless rapine done 

On baby blossoms faintly flushed and sweet 

The odorous pines are 
While dainty larches the infection take, 
And out on the soft air their tassels shake, 


As ‘shamed to have thei 


burnishing thei 


green, 


barren liveries seen 
So the brown maples and the birches white 


Bestir themselves to mend their woful plight 
If. 
of | 


yosses of 


feet wight-eved Mav 
the woodland press ; 


Winter's dire duress 


The moss-veiled | 


A few bold 


In happy freedom sprung, their charms display ; 


buds, from 


random way, 
Like cloudlets dropped, lie shreds of Winter's 
dress, 

Torn by the copses in his northward stress, 

That chill the venturous violets with dismay, 

Yet by their pallid contrast make more plain 
The timid hues that flush the 
And bid its wearv swoon of silence pass 


sleeping crass, 


Into the verdurous flow of life again 
Forever green, both weald and wold would lack 


The charms December ste als an ] May bi Ings bac k 


Til. 


| I stand, this April-waning morn, between 


The tears of Nature and her kindling mirth, 
Jetween the sleep and waking of the Earth, 
Whenee this grand miracle is soonest seen 
A silent wonder floods the air serene, 
In happy presage of the Spring’s sweet birth, 
Not Plenty’s horn, poured in the lap of Dearth, 
The gladness of whose coming can outmean. 
O tuneful choirs, whose errant spies to-day 
Are piping in the glades their herald notes, 
Tune with your austral musie all your throats, 
And come to chant for us the birth of May. 
Till then let April weep impatient tears, 
Whose stress such after wealth of beauty bears 





HIERONYMUS POP AND THE BABY 


he soon learned to stick bi 
zeny to his first guess. B 
unfortunately he could ni 
remember from one day 
another what he had sai 
and his mother learned, aft: 
a time, to distinguish tl] 
forms of the letters, and 
know that a curly letter call: 
Son Tuesday could not POss 
bly be a square-shaped E « 
Thursday. Her faith on 
shattered, “Onymus had 
sutfer in the usual way. 

The lad had been taug! 
at spasmodic intervals by h 
sister Savannah—common 
called Sissy —who went 
school, put on airs, and wa 
always clean. Therefore Hi 
ronymus hated her. Moth 
Pop herself was a little in aw: 
of her accomplished daugh 
ter, and would ask her no 
; questions, even When most in 
SRecen en enaree doubt as to which was which 

of the letters G and C, 


\' IW ’Onymus Pop,” said the mother ‘A pretty thing!” she would mutter to 
AN of that gentle boy, “you jes take | herself, ‘‘if I must be a-learnin’ things 
keer o° dis chile while [Tm gone ter de 


from my own chile, dat wuz de mos’ col 
hangin’, An’ don’t you leave dis house 
on no account, not if de skies fall an’ de 


icky baby I ever had, an’ cos’ me unheerd 
of miseries in de time of her teethin’.” 
earth opens ter swaller ver a 
Hieronymus grunted gloomily. He 
thought it a burning shame that he should 
not go to the hanging; but never had his 
mother been willing that he should have 
the least pleasure in life. It was either to 
tend the baby, or mix the cow's food, or 
to card wool, or cut wood, or to pick a 
chicken, or wash up the floor, or to draw 
water, or to sprinkle down the clothes 
always something. When everything 
else failed, she had a way, that seemed to 
her son simply demoniae, of setting him 
at the alphabet. To be sure, she did not 
know the letters herself, but her teaching 
was none the less vigorous. 
*What’s dat, "Onymus?” she would say, 
pointing at random with her snutf brush 
to a letter. 
*Q”—with a sniff. 
‘Is you sho’ ?”’—in a hollow voice. 
Woe be unto young Pop if he faltered, 
and said it might be a Z. Mother Pop 
kept a rod ready, and used it as if she - 
was born for nothing else. Naturally “Is YOU SHO’ ?” 





HIERONYMUS POP AND THE BABY. 


It seemed to Hieronymus that the eli 


ax Of his impositions had come, when he 
vas forced to stay at home and mind the 
y, While his and the rest of 
em trotted off, gay as larks, to see a man 


mother 


rab 
ranged, 
It was a hot afternoon, and the unwill 
ng nurse suffered. The baby wouldn't 
He put it the bed—a 
and why it didn't drop off to 
as a proper baby should, was more 
than the tired soul of Hierony 
mus could tell. He did every 
thing to soothe Tiddlekins. (The 
infant had not named as 
vet, and by way of affection they 
addressed it as Tiddlekins.) He 
even went so far as to wave the 
flies away from it with a mul 
berry branch for the space of 
five or ten minutes. 


on 


feather-bed 


sle ep. 


ry «tO sleep. 


been 


But as it 
still fretted and tossed, he let it 
severely alone, and the flies 
settled on the little black thing 
as if it had been a_ licorice 
stick. 
After a 
crew 


vell. 


while Tiddlekins 
aggressive, and began to 

Hieronymus, who had 
almost found consolation in 
the contemplation of a bloody 
picture pasted on the wall, cut 
from the weekly paper of a 
wicked city, was deprived even 
of this solace. 
‘de 


owl,” 


He picked up 
little 

he called it 
He trotted it. 
soothing ditty of 


miserbul sereech- 
in 


He sang to it the 


as 


his 
wrath. 


“°Tain’t never gwine to rain no mo’; 
Sun shines down on rich and po’.” 

But all was vain. Finally, in despair, 
he undressed Tiddlekins. He had heard 
his mother say, ‘*‘Offen and of’en when a 
chile is a-screamin’ its breff away, “tain’t 
nothin’ ails it °cep'n pins.” 

But there were no pins. Plenty of 
strings and hard knots: but not a pin to 
account for the anties of the unhappy Tid- 
dlekins. 

How it did scream! It lay on the stiff 
ly braced knees of Hieronymus, and puek- 
ered up its face so tightly that it looked as 
if it had come fresh from a wrinkle mould. 
There were no tears, but sharp regular 
yells, and rollings of its head, and a dis 
tracting monotony in its performances. 

‘Dis here chile looks ‘s if it’s got de 


21 
muttered Hi, gazing on the 
squirming atom with calm eves of de 
spair 


measles,” 


Then, running his fingers over the 
neck and breast of the small Tiddlekins, 
he cried, with the air of one 
discovery, ‘‘ It’s got de heat! 
ails Tiddlekins!” 

There was really a little breaking out 
on the child’s body that might account for 
his restlessness and squalls. 
such a hot day! 


who makes a 
Dats what 


And it was 
Perspiration streamed 


HIERONYMUS SINGS A SOOTHING DITTY. 


down Hi’s back, while his head was dry 
There was not a quiver in the tree leaves, 
and the silver poplars showed only their 
leaden side. The sunflowers were drop 
ping their big heads; the flies seemed to 
stick to the window-panes, and were too 
languid to crawl. 

Hieronymus had in him the materials 
of which philosophers are made. He said 
to himself, ** *Tain’t nothin’ but heat dat’s 
de matter wid dis baby; so uf cose he 
ought ter be cooled off.” 

But how to cool him off—that was the 
great question. Hi knitted his dark brows 
and thought intently. 

It happened that the chiefest treasure of 
the Pop estate was a deep old well that in 
the hottest days vielded water as refresh 
ing as iced Champagne. The neighbors 
all made a convenience of the Pop well 
And half way down its long cool hollow 
hung, pretty much all of the time, milk 
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DISPOSING OF TIDDLEKINS 



































cans, butter pats, fresh meats—all things 
that needed to be kept cool in sunimer 
davs 








He looked at the hot, squirming, wretch 
ed black Dit 








by on his lap: then he looked 
if the WW ¢ |] Fe | 
lad that he 
ther 








id, simple, straightforward 
Was, he put this and that to 

















“Tf LT was ter hang Tiddlekins down de 
he reflected, “““twouldn’t be mo’ 
dan three jumps of a flea befo’ he’s as cool 
as Christmas.’ 


well,” 














With this quick-witted vouth to think 
was to act 





Before many minutes he had 
stutfed poor little Tiddlekins into the well 
bucket, though it 

















must be mentioned to 
his credit that he tied the baby securely in 
with his own suspenders 








Warmed up with his exertions, content 
in this good riddance of sueh bad rubbish 
as Tiddlekins, Hieronymus reposed him 
self on the feather-bed, and dropped off 
into a sweet slumber 




















From this he was 
aroused by the voice of a small boy 




















**Hello, Hi! I say, Hi Pop! whar is 
yer C? 
**Here I is!” eried Hi, starting up 





‘What you want 





Little Jim Rogers stood in the doorway. 


* Towzer's dog. 4s 








he said, in great ex 
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citement, “and daddy's bull-puy 
is gwine ter have a fight dis even 
in’. Come on quick, if yer want 
ter see de fun.’ 

Up jumped Hi, and the two boy 
off like a tlash. Not on 
thought to Tiddlekins in the well 
bucket. 

In due time the Pop family got 
home, and Mother Pop, fanning 


herself, was indulging in the mora 


were 


reflections suitable to the occasion 
when she checked herself sudden 
ly, . But, land o° Je 
Whar’s “Onymus an’ de 


exclaiming 
rusalem ! 
baby 

‘IT witnessed Hieronymus, 
the elegant Savannah, 


sala 
‘as I wan 
dered from school He was witl 
a multitude of boys, who cheered 
Without a sign of disapperation 
two canine beasts, that tore each 
other in deadly feud.” 

‘Yer don’t mean ter say, Sissy 
dat “Onymus Pop is gone tera dog 
fight?” 


“Such are my meaning,” said 
Sissy, with dignity. 
* Den whar's de baby?” 
For answer, a long low wail smote 


upon their ears, as Savannah would have 
said 


IN SUSPENSE, 


HIERONYMUS POP AND 


cried Mother Pop 


riddlekins’s voice.’ 


‘Fan me!” ** Dat’s 
Never min’ about fannin® mammy,” 
ied Weekly, Savannah's twin, a youth 
if fifteen, who could read, and was much 
iddicted to of thunder 
lood: “‘let’s fin’ de baby. P’r’aps he’s 
been murdered by 
dat ruffian Hi, aw 
lat’s his ghos’ dat 


gory tales and 


( we 
hears a-callin’.” 

in 
the 


\ search 
tituted 
d. in the bed, in the 
tub and the 
kettle ; behind 
the wood pile, and in 
up the 
ehimney, and in the 
but all 
No Tiddle 


Kinsappe ired though 


was 
under 


ash 


s up 
the pea vines: 


ashi hopper ; 


in vain 


still they heard him 
ery 
* Shade Ole 


the 


of 
Hickory!” cried 
father Pop, ** whar, 
dat chile?” 
Then, with a sudden 


whar 1s 


lighting of the eve, 
*Unchain de dog,” 
said he; ** he'll smell 
him out.” 
There was a 
perannuated — blood 
hound pertaining to 
the Pop ménage that 
they kept tied up all 
day under a delusion 
that he 
They unchained this 
wild animal, and with 
many kicks endeav- 
ored to goad his nos- 
trils to their duty. 
It happened that a 
piece of fresh pork 
hung in the well, and Lord Perey—so was 
the dog called—was hungry. So he hur 
ried with vivacity toward the fresh pork. 
‘De well!” shrieked Mother Pop, tum 
bling down all in a heap, and looking 
somehow like Turner's ‘*Slave-Ship,” as 
one stumpy leg protruded from the wreck 
of red flannel and ruffled petticoats. 
‘What shall we do?” said Sissy, with a 
helpless squeak. 
* Why, git him out,” said Mr. Pop, who 
was the practical one of the family. 


su 


was fierce. 


THE BABY 


He began to draw up the well bucket 
aided by Weekly, who whispered, darkly 
* Dar ll be anudder hangin’ in town befo 
long, and Hi wont miss dat hangiw “ 

Soon appeared a little woolly head, then 
half a black body, the rest of him being 
securely wedged in the well bucket. He 


LF 


oa 


WELL! SHRIEKED MOTHER PoP.” 


But he was 
cool, Tiddlekins was, no doubt of that 
Mother Pop revived at sight of her off 


spring, still living, and feebly sucking his 
thumb. 


looked like a jack-in-the-box. 


‘Ef we hada whiskey bath ter put him 
in es she cried, 


Into the house flew Father Pop, seized 
the quart cup, and was over to the white 
house on the hill in the wink of a cat’s eve 

‘* He stammered forth his piteous tale,” 

| said Savannah, telling the story the next 
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RESUSCITATING TIDDLEKINS, 


day to her school-mates; ‘‘and Judge | 
Chambers himself filled his eup with the 
best of Bourbon, and Miss Clara came over 
to see us resusirate the infant.” 

Mother Pop had Tiddlekins wrapped in 
hot flannel when he got back; and with a 
never-to-be-sufliciently admired economy 
Mr. Pop moistened a rag with ** the best 
of Bourbon,” and said to his wife, ‘' Jes 
rub him awhile, Cynthy, an’ see if dat 
won't bring him roun’.” 

As she rubbed, he absent -mindedly 
raised the quart cup to his lips, and with 
three deep and grateful gulps the whis 
key bath went to refresh the inner man 
of Tiddlekins’s papa. 

Then who so valorous and so affection 
ate as he Dire were his threats against 
Hieronymus, deep his lamentations over 
his child. 

‘My po little Jammie!” he sobbed. 

Work away, Cynthy Dat chile mus’ 
be saved, even if I should have ter go 
over ter de judge's fur anudder quart 0’ 
whiskey. Nuthin’ shall be spared to save 


that preciousest kid o° my ole age 


Miss Clara did not eneou 
age his self-sacrificing propos 
al; but for all that, it was not 
long before Tiddlekins grew 
warm and lively, and winked 
at his father—so that vood old 
man declared—as he lay o1 
his back, placidly sucking 
pig's tail. Savannah had 
roasted it in the ashes, and 
had been cut from the piec 
of pork that had shared thy 
well with Tiddlekins. = The 
pork belonged to a neighbor 
by-the-way; but at sucha tim: 
the Pop family felt that they 
might dispense with the vain 
and useless ceremony of ask 
ing for it. 

The excitement was over 
the baby asleep, Miss Clara 
gone, and the sun well on its 
way to China, when a smal] 
figure was seen hovering diffi 
dently about the gate. It had 
a limp air of dejection, and 
seemed to feel some delicacy 
about coming further. 

‘The misereant is got back,’ 
remarked Savannah. 

** Meronymus,” calls Mrs 
Pop, “you may thank yo 





HIERONYMUS RETURNS, 
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eavenly stars dat you ain't a murderer | something, shaped like a snake, and quis 


s summer day 
A-waitim’ ter be hung nex’ wild-grape 

ne,” finished Weekly, pleasantly 

Mr. Pop said nothing. 


But he reached 
wn from the mantel-shelf a lone thin 


ered it in the air. 


’ 


Then he walked out to Hi, and taking 


him by the left ear, led him to the wood 
pile. 
And here 


gut I draw a veil. 








WORKING-WOMEN 


bere are many business men _ not 
wholly uncharitable in their way of 
looking at life who do not perceive any 

thing out of the common, or calling for 
immediate alleviation, in the straits of a 
young woman who has to live in the city 
upon four dollars a ‘Tf,” they 
‘she had any aptitude, she could 
more; and this, perhaps, is conelu- 
sive with them that nothing can be done, 
that nothing need be done. Not having 
aptitude is her misfortune; she is necessa 

rily not worth much, and any one who is 
inclined to look at the subject sentiment 

ally is forced into a corner by the inexo 

rable logic of political economy. 

Is there, after all, any higher arbitra- 
ment than that of supply and demand 
with which humanity is compelled to con 
cern itself ? 


week. 
say, 
earn 


There are thousands of work- 
ing-girls in New York who dress and live 
well, who have aptitude, dexterity, intel 
ligence, and experience. It is they who 
combine the garniture of my lady's bon 
net with an artistic sensibility to color, 
and give the muslin rose that is so soft 
and pinky its botanical realism; who, as 


designers and decorators, find positions of 


varied usefulness; and who, in retouch- 
ing photographs, dress-making, and doing 
various work requiring facility and taste, 


command fair salaries. There is another 


IN NEW YORK 

class, poorer but still capable of earning 
a sum sufficient for 
clothing — the 
fringes, feathers, and millinery 
at them!” the commercial 
man to whom the subject of the condition 
of working-women is broached 


and 
upholstery 


decent board 


workers on 
woods 
aa Look Says 
look at 
They dress neatly 

yes, very neatly; they are certainly not 
starving, nor overweighted by the sorrows 
of their circumstances, and I don't 
that their faces show any tremendous de 
fects in the ventilation of our factories 

This dear good fellow has no other time 
for reaching into such matters than after 
dinner at his club, and there is no easier 


them! my dear sir. 


See 


way of solving a social problem than 
through the medium of a mild and fra 
grant cigar and a pousse-cafe. 

But there are many more thousands in 
the city with no special ability and no 
special value, who toil, and blind them 
selves, and wear themselves to death, for 
an unimaginable, incredible pittance, who 
plod along for the sake of mere existence, 
enduring more than will be believed, fil] 
ing every waking hour with labor, sacri 
ficing themselves in every way, and will 
ing to suffer so much to prolong it that 
the simple possession of life, though it is 
imbittered to the extreme, seems to be suf 
ficient compensation for a martyrdom. 














ROOM OF A POOR SEAMSTRESS. 

Another plea for non-intervention with 
the privations of certain classes is that 
they are habituated to their condition, and 
that, not having a contrast to it, they do 
not feel its hardships as an observer per 
ceives them. This also is a happy post 

Nevertheless, there are 
working-women in New York who, 
however inured they may be to hunger 
and the 


however 


prandial idea. 


SOM 


dismalness of tenement atties, 
and unambitious, ean 
not help feeling the destitution and bur 
densomeness of their circumstances, who 
struggle without hope, and cling to life 
with a blind instinet, though the cireula 
tory system is all that it vields them in 
the Way of benefit It is so easy to be 
partial in speaking of such 


ignorant 


a subject as 
this that, desiring the reader to weigh the 
evidence for himself, I feel that no other 
eloquence is necessary than that which 
the facts themselves possess, and perhaps 
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there is no better introduction fi 
these than through the Workin 
women’s Protective Union. 

This society was_ establish 
some sixteen years agi 
to promote the interest 
of women who obtain 
livelihood by other en 
ployments than hous 
hold service, and espe 
cially to provide the: 
with legal  protectio 
from the frauds 
impositions of 


alte 
unseru 
pulous employers. — li 
making shirts at fifty 
cents a dozen there may 


not seem to be 


SCO} 
for fraud; but little as 
some working womelh 


are paid, it is diminished 
by a variety of tricks ot 
the trade, and sometimes 
it is withheld altogeth 
er. There are employ 
ers Who are never able to 
make the exact amount 
of change on pay-day 
and who deduct a few 
cents from week to week 
until the total loss to the 
unfortunate employees 
is many dollars. There 
are other employers who 
find no little profit in 
exacting a deposit from 
the women to whom they 
give work, ostensibly as security, but prac 
tically as a premium, the depositor never 
obtaining her money again; and another 
way of still further impoverishing the 
fagged-out women is to deduct something 
on the ground that their work is not as 
good as the sample, or that it is delayed 
in delivery. 

The sewing-machine frauds are pretty 
familiar. Every woman who lives by 
sewing must have a machine, and a ma 
chine is a costly article. But there are 
hosts of accommodating agents who sup- 
ply the desideratum on easy, even gener 
ous, terms. 

‘* Here is a silent, lock-stitch, fully im 
proved article. Take it home, madam, 
and pay for it in installments of five dol- 
lars a week. Nine fives are forty-five; 
in nine weeks it will be yours. More 
than this, I will give you work to the 
amount of five dollars a week, and you 





WORKING-WOMEN 


a not put your hand into your pocket 


Who can say that it is a bleak, faithless, 


merciless world when such 


men 


as 


bound ¢ The woman signs a paper, 


invariably without reading it, as, 
ater part of it being printed, it has 
appearance of and 
with all its improvements, 
livered to her. Not unlikely, unless 


authenticity ; 
nachine, 


COMPLAINT-DAY AT THE 


she is shrewd, a worn-out article, regilt 
ind reburnished, has been foisted upon 
her; and in this ease she will be allowed 
to hold it when the installments are com 
But if it is a valuable machine, 
the intention of the agent is to eventually 
deprive her of it. Perhaps he assures her 
that he has the fullest confidence in her, 
that she need not be overpunctual with 


plete. 


her installments, and she, perhaps, be 


lieving him, delays payment for two or 
three weeks, when within a few 
dollars of her last installment. On the 
pretext that she has not fulfilled her part 
of the contract, she is dispossessed of the 
machine; and when the document that 
she has unwittingly signed is examined, 
it is found to be so constructed that the 
seizure is legalized. 


: 
she ois 


In nearly all cases 


WORKING-WOMEN'S PROTECTIVE 


IN NEW YORK 


the price put upon the machin more 
than its value, and the’ sum is increased if 


the 


Is 


woman pays for it by her own work 
the employer deducting various amounts 
on the plea, mentioned, that he: 
work is not up to the standard 


be fore 


It is against such mean swindles as these 
that the Protective Union 
and to prevent which it 


itself, 
founded 


exerts 
Was 
Left to themselves, the women imposed 


UNION 


upon are often too ignorant to know how 
to seek the recovery of their machines, or 
too poor to prosecute. 


They appeal in 
vain 


for consideration, scold the agent, 
and then subside in the sympathy of their 
neighbors, unless they find the Union, 
which is an implacable litigant for them, 
carrying their cases from court to court, 
and employing the most capable counsel, 
if necessary, to secure justice. The mere 
fact of its existence represses much wrong, 
and it has contested its cases with such 
persistence that few defaulting employers 
are willing to defend a suit brought by 
it: but at the same time it should be said 
that it does not proceed to law until it is 
convinced of the validity of its cause, and 
it does not immediately take for granted 
all the ex parte testimony brought to it. 
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Once a week a law yer attends the rooms 
Bleecker Street, and the 
persons complained of are summoned to 
meet the plaintitfs. 
and 


¢ 


of the Union in 


If the former do not 


appear, also ignore a second sum 


mons, the case is taken into court at once: 
but usually the employer presents him 
self to answer the charges made against 
him, and sometimes he proves that it is 


he who has been injured sometimes by 
no means often. 

The employers are for the most part 
small tradesmen, a number of whom pro 
duce work for one large house; the large 
houses themselves are scarcely ever im 
plicated, and it is usually the agents, not 
the companies, that are concerned in the 
The most fre 
quent type among the defendants is the 
man whose 


sewing-machine swindle. 


shabby and unclean exterior 
is apt to excite commiseration with his 
probable distress, who whines his defense 
with profuse obsequiousness to the lawyer 
and the officers of the Union, but who, if 
foiled in his intention to deceive them, 
suddenly reveals an extraordinary change 
of nature, becoming insulting and bitter- 
ly vindictive. Neither obsequiousness nor 
reprobation being of avail, however, and 
finding the law imminent, this wholly 
objectionable person, who has professed 
to be penniless, opens a well-filled wallet, 
and reluctantly satisfies the claim. But 
sometimes the defendant is a woman mov 
ing in good society, or a fashionable mil 
liner who has declined to pay her work- 


women: and sometimes, too, a flourishing 


firm reveals how a part of its success at 
least has been obtained by cheating and 
oppression, 

A few of the complainants are neatly 
dressed, and intelligent in face and man 
Among these teachers and the 
higher grade of workers, who are also vie 


her are 
tims to some extent of the impositions 
which it is the object of the Union to put 
down; but what that is pleasing to look 
upon can be expected in most of them ? 
Labor carried on far into the night, insuf 
ficient food, and perpetual distress wither 
and stupefy, and the faces that we see 
sallow and the are 
stained and torn, and the dispositions of 
the women 
dued 


are 
lugubrious, dresses 
are fretful or extremely sub 
Not a few of the clhents of the 
Union taste meat only once a month, and 
their vegetarianism does not immediately 
prepossess one by its apparent effects. 
There have been 


women among them 


who make shirts at thirty-six cents a di 
en, and collect even th 
pittance from their employers; others w] 


who could not 
make quilts, and toil eleven hours a da 
for four dollars and fifty cents a we 

others who make paper boxes ten ho 

a day for three dollars and eighty cet 

a week; and others who, as book-folders 
have not able to earn thi 
three dollars a week. When these w 
men have appealed to the Union, it } 

not to an of 1 

amount, but to collect the amount itse 

of which attempts have been made to 
fraud them. 


been more 


been exact increase 


‘By beginning work at six o'clock 
the morning and continuing it till dar 
then finishing the button-holes in 
evening, a good worker can make thir 
dozen shirts a day,” a person well inforn 
ed told and if, then, a woman hia 
the extraordinary adeptness which tli 
sewing of this number implies, she mig!it 


me; 


make seven dollars a week, provided s| 
had no objection to committing suicide in 
this deliberate and laborious way. 

But very few succeed in making this 
much; most of them are to some extent 
distracted by family duties, and the aver 
age wages are probably less, if anything 
than four dollars a week. Shirt-making 
is perhaps the poorest of all occupations 
but there are many others little bette: 
The price paid for the making of chemises 
by the dozen, trimmed with pleated bos 
oms, is a dollar and twenty cents; plain 
chemises ninety-six cents a dozen; and for 
more elaborate work, twelve and a half 
cents a piece. For finishing pantaloons 
and making button-holes, thirty-six cents 
a dozen pairs are paid; for making vests 
the price is about fifty cents each, and for 
making flannel coats of inferior quality 
for the Southern market, fifteen 
each. For making slipper bows, three 
cents a dozen are paid, and ten cents a 
dozen for common caps. 


cents 


It is a matter of curious interest how 
women who earn so little continue to eke 
out their existence. ‘‘ How do they live 
we ‘They don’t live,” said Mrs 
Ferrer, the superintendent of the Union 
and this seemed to be the only conclusion 
possible. 


asked. 


The majority of sewing-girls who work 


on such inferior articles as shirts which 
retail at forty or fifty cents apiece, toil 


morning to night for little mor 
than a loaf of bread, a cup of tea, and a 


from 
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} 


din attic. The 
natural weapon of every woman who 


a tenement needle is 
is to battle for herself in the world, and 
occupations in which it is available 
e so overcrowded aad underpaid that 
benevolence strikes us as being mis 


lied which exerts itself in adding to 


the surplusage of seamstresses, as various 


idustrial schools and sewing societies do 
Are there 
ades, the reader may well ask, to which 


themselves. not other 


vert 


the young evirls of the poor may be direct 


t 


d, and for which they may better be pre 
pared than this precarious and at the best 
Is there, he 
iN also inquire, any other occupation as 


ery unremunerative one ? 


opeless, as hungry, as fatiguing as this ? 


DAY NURSERY FOR CHILDREN 


The answers of the two questions may be 
combined. The utility of teaching girls 
sewing, except for personal and family 
uses, in which it is obviously indispen- 
sable, does not appear very emphatic ; 
but they demand so little 
to prolong a life however miserable, and 
to defer the uncertainty and horrors of 
death—that it seems a mercy to even put 
this resource before them. 


only enough 
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As to other trades, while there are mans 
into whieh the sex has entered, most of 
them are not much easier or better remu 
nerated than sewing for the ** 
The ; do their 
home, and thus have an 


slop shops 
work at 
lo 


shirt-makers can 
Opportunity 
keep an eve on their children, and prepare 
their husbands’ meals at the same time 
This advantage was set before us by an 
employer, who desired to prove that the 
lot of these women was not so bad as it 
might be, and to some extent it is an ad 
vantage. But of late vears créches, or dry 
nurseries, have been opened in some parts 
of the city, where a working-woman can 
leave her children while she is at work, 
reclaiming them in the evening, and a 

good example of this sort 

may be found at No. 48 Mul 

berry Street, where the wife 

of a physician has establish 

ed a créche in a model tene 
The elder chil 
dren are provided with 
mid-day lunch 


ment-house. 


a of 


MULBERRY STREET, NEW YORK 


bread and molasses, and the younger ones 
with milk. There is a spacious and clean 
yard for the former to play in when the 
weather is fair, and a cheerful dormitory 
for the babies, a score or more of whom 


were wrapped in contentment and slum 


in a cot cradle, when we 
ealled a few months ago. A charge of 
five cents a day is made when the parents 


can afford it, but it is oftener remitted 


ber, each or 
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GIRLS MAKING FRINGES. 


than paid, and only in a few instances has 
the charity been abused by the failure of a 
woman to come for her child in the even 
When abandonment has at- 
tempted, it has been cheeked, and so far 


Ing been 
from neglecting their offspring, most of 
the a hurry after their 
work to embrace the well-cared-for babies 
and bear them home. 


mothers are in 


Coming back to the question as to what 
other occupations besides sewing are open 
to women, the list is so long that a mere 
In the city 
find women employed in 
staining and enamelling glass: 


enumeration is impossible. 
or suburbs we 
in making 
glass signs; in cutting ivory, pearl, and 
tortoise-shell ; working in gutta-percha, 
willow 
feeding printers’ 
type ; 


gum-elastic, and hair: making 


ware and cane chairs: 


presses and setting making and 


moulding tablets of wa 
ter-colors; assisting in the manufacture of 
chemicals and fire-works; 
enamelling dials, and painting the cases 
finishing backgammon boards; making 
and dressing dolls and toys; stitching the 
cloths and making the pockets of billiard 
tables; painting the handles of brooms, 
and weaving twine into netting; 
paper collars and twine; burnishing jewel 
ry and making buttons. There are about 
five hundred millinery houses in the city, 
employing over two thousand milliners, 
and the manufacture of straw hats en 
gages several thousand women in weav 
The 
artificial-flower trade employs about four 
thousand women, many of them French, 
and it is as luerative to adept hands as any 
The manufacture of hoop-skirts is 


packing candles; 


making clocks, 


making 


ing the braid, sewing, and bleaching. 


other 
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d to engage over ten thousand women, 
10 spool the cotton, weave the tape, and 
er the steel: and the cap trade gives 
to 


earnings 


thousands, 
Vary to 
The of 


ith is also done by women, the packing 


ploviment many more 


from three live 


Ose 


tlars a& WeeK, weaving hair 
confectionery, and the making of shoe 
ippers.” 
Some of these occupations, and others 
which we have not vet referred, are dan 
erous to the operatives, not merely from 
the long hours of toil, the insufficient food, 
nd the lack of prop 
the 
vorkshops, but from 


r ventilation im 
the nature of the ma 
the 
fabrication. 
tinted 

our 


terials and man 
ner of 


Behind 


Salviati 


our 

glass, 
painted Sévres china, 
our Minton majolica, 
and shining — silver 
plate,’ a brilliant writ- 
er said in this 
Magazine, 
of pallid faces 
breathing death that 
they may live.” The 
artificial-flower mak- 
ers, the gold-leaf work- 
ers, the button-gilders, 
the cigar-makers, and 
the lucifer-mateh mak- 
suffer from 
nature of their oe- 


once 
“are long 


rows 


ers also 


the 
cupation. 

In large manufae- 
tories of artificial flow- 
ers the ventilation is 
usually sufficient, and 
precautions are taken 
to prevent the inhala- 
tion of poisonous col 
ors. But nearly all 
the brilliant 
are made in the arti 
sans’ own home,a back 


leaves 


an attic de- 
voted to all the pur 
poses of existence, and 
the arsenic that pro- 
duces the spring-like vividness of color is 
diffused in the atmosphere and absorbed 
by the system. The fabric from which the 
leaves are cut is colored in the piece, Paris 
green, cold water,and starch or gum-arabic 
being used for the purpose. This liquid is 


room or 


CIGAR-MAKERS STRIPPING 
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spread by the fingers over lengths of fine 
calico or muslin, which are afterward beat 
en or kneaded by hand until they have an 
tint 


frames todry 


even Thev are then 


spread out 


and are next cut and shaded 


the final process bere them tnmersio 
loose 


removal of 


The det: 


warm Wax, and the auy 


color upon them 


iwhed particles 


and 


float in the air, are inevitably inhaled 
by the workers, whose handkerchiefs ar 
speckled with dots of green blown 
the Another 


technically known as * 


out 


through nose 


operation 


grass-work,” con 























TOBACCO, 


sists in the fastening of small glass beads 


or ‘‘dew-drops” to the artificial blades 
which dislodges portions of the color, and 


leads to its inhalation. The consequences 
are variable. When the persons employed 


are cleanly in their habits, and keep their 
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vindows open, an occasional headache or 


an attack of dyspepsia is the most they 
a 


sulle but in other cases all the symp 


revealed 
in eruptions of the skin, nausea, colic, and 


toms of arsenical poisoning are 


veneral debility 
In 


nitric acid are used, producing their char 


gilding metal buttons, mercury and 
acteristic diseases; and in making lucifer 
matches the work-women sometimes con 
tract the terrible disease which is technic 
illv deseribed as necrosis of the maxillary 
many of which 
treated at Bellevue Hospital. 

leaf the is so 


fragile and buoyant that the doors and 


bones, cases have been 
In the prep 
aration of gold substance 
windows are necessarily kept closed, and 
the air of the work-rooms becomes very 
impure. But the women who sutfer most 
from the character of their occupation 

» cigar-makers, who, mingling with 
men, boys, and children, toil many hours 
a day for five or six dollars a week, living 
in an atmosphere surcharged with dust 
and fumes that would make the most in 
veterate smoker sick. Part of the work 
is done in factories, but most of it is done 
in the dwellings of the operatives, and in 
neither is any attention paid to ventila- 
tion or cleanliness. Growing girls atthe 
verge of womanhood suffer in many ways, 


tobacco as a constant smoker. Their faces 


are pale, and their eyes are dead; a stupor 


overcomes them; their nerves are unset- 
tled, and their lungs are diseased in nearly 
every case. 

Should any woman who is seeking a 
means of livelihood, without previous ex 
perience, read these pages, she can not feel 
encouraged, and there is little, indeed, to 
added that will stimulate her. 
industries open to women may be divided 
in three classes. First are those to which, 
their deep significance, we have 
much of the trades of 
cigar-making, shirt-making, under-wear 
making, and tailoring, which in the lower 
branches employ the poorest, least intelli 
gent, and most abjeet, and which yield so 
little that the mendicant passing from area 
to area is usually better fed than the per 
sons who engage in them. 


| 
De 


from 


given ur Space 


The second 
class may be said to inelude such trades as 
artiticial-flower making, the manufacture 
of upholstery trimmings, book-binding, 
printing, dress-making, envelope-making, 
and millinery, the places in which are gen 
erally filled by a more intelligent class 


| bilities. 


The | 


than the former, and which, if the ope: 
tive is tasteful, dexterous, or experience: 
atford the possibility of a decent home ai 
The third class e) 
braces those higher occupations to whi 
of refinement, thrown thi 
resources, at once bend themsel v« 


comfortable clothing. 
women on 
own 
and which, through the existing man 
for household decoration, have been vai 
ously extended—not, however, without 
tracting such large numbers of women | 
its adaptability to their wants that almos 
at the outset the omens of prosperity ar 
threatened with the defeat of fulfillme: 
from overcrowding. Certain other en 
ployments we have omitted from these by 
no means detailed groupings, with view to 
a special reference to them hereafter. 

As to the third class of occupations, an 
estimable woman, a poetess herself, main 
tained the idea some time ago that nin 
hundred and ninety-nine women to on 
man are born artists; that the artistic in 
stinect is born with a woman, grows with 
her, and never entirely forsakes her; and 
that if the study of art were not made bar 
ren to her, she would supersede men in 
every branch of art, it being her nature to 
adorn, to beautify, to decorate. It is not to 
our purpose to speculate on what women 


| might be, but to deseribe what she is; and 
and are as much under the intluence of | 


at the same time it is worth while quoting 


| the opinion of Mrs. Susan N. Carter, who 


for many years has been principal of the 


| Cooper Union Art School, and who, though 
| entertaining a far-reaching sympathy with 


her sex, is not a visionary as to its capa 
Mrs. Carter told us that when 
professional artists are brought in contact 
with the pupils, and see their work and ear 
nestness, these gentlemen predict the most 
brilliant futures for them, and confess to 
the discovery of unsuspected strength in 
them. But her own experience is that 
the ‘ sticking-point” comes to the woman 
too soon. While she is in a class, with 
her teacher, in a studio, or associated with 
other students, she is animated, persever 
ing, and full of ideas. But when she is 
left to herself, her interest flags, and she 
wavers in heraim. Of the women grad 
uates Mrs. Carter estimates that only one 
third ever become professional artists or 
teachers. Of the other two-thirds, one 
third marry, and the others are undeter 
mined as to their course. 

The Cooper Union school is entitled to 
consideration here, as it enables most of 
the students to support themselves, and is 





to some extent a bureau of employment 
The instrue 


tuitous, and was given 


for women In art industries. 
tion is wholly gra 
last year to two hundred and fifty-five 
yupils. Some of the graduates are em 
loved as teachers of drawing, receiving 


‘om a dollar to two dollars an hour for 


PAINTING 


their lessons; others are engaged as de 
signers in carpet factories, wall paper fac 
and in 
There is a constant demand for teachers 
of drawing in schools and families, and 
most of the students qualify themselves 
but there are other 
openings also, and many employers come 


tories. designing embroideries. 


for these positions ; 


to the Union in search of women who can 
decorate pottery, silk, fans, menus, and 
buttons. The fashion of decorating by 
hand, which has extended to buttons and 
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ribbons as well as to tlhower 


bridal dresses, may prove evanescent, and 


with 


baskets and 


its extinction leave many women 


without an occupation who now have a 
protitable one, but there will be a demand 
for teachers as long as the population in 
creases and intelligence spreads As we 


TILES, 


have said, those of the pupils to whom it 
at 
least during part of the course, and fifteen 
thousand to the 
year by 
teaching, enlarging photographs, and dec 
orating. The art school 
in engraving, with an average attendance 
of twenty-two, and in this also some of the 


IS hecessary Can support themselves 


dollars were reported 


as being earned last 


principal 


includes a class 


pupils are enabled to partly support them- 
selves, though not until they have been 


under instruction for some time. As a 
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profession, engraving is admirably suited 
to women. A competent hand can earn 
from fifteen to twenty-five dollars a week, 
and even twice the latter sum in the high 


er branches of the profession, which call | 


for artistic ability far above mechanical 
aptitude, and which have many vacancies 
to be filled. 

The manifold usefulness of the Cooper 
Institute is further shown in a school of 
telegraphy for women, with about forty 


pupils—the only school of the kind recog- 


nized by the Western Union Company, 
which appoints the instructors from its 


own operating staff, and provides situa 
tions for the graduates in its offices. 
present there are more operators than va 
cancies; but of the telegraph service as an 
employment for women we shall have 
something more to say later. 

It is pleasant to retreat from the stifling 
atmosphere of the workshops that we have 
seen, and the wretched atties, into those 
fields are occupied under 
normal conditions, where they are neither 


where women 


beasts of burden nor half-starved slaves, 
where the surroundings are not detriment 
al, and their natural abilities are exercised. 
W hat contrast could be more striking than 


At | 


between the desolation of the sewing girl's 
attic and the pretty parlors of the Decora 
| tive Art Society, with its treasures of por 
celain, tapestry, painting, modelling, and 
embroidery, all wrought by women’s 
|} hands? On the first glimpse of the latter 
we seem to meet the sex on its convention 
| al ground, in the exercise of its inherent 
delicacy of touch and refinement of taste ; 
the mind of the spectator, disembarrassing 
| itself of the oppression laid upon it by 
| previous observations, gladly seizes upon 
| the possibilities here suggested of a fairer 
era. But the path of the women employ 
ed in this way is not strewn with riches; 
and we know that behind these empan 
elled hollyhocks. and the lilacs which 
| stand out in purplish relief against the 
ebony ground, are weariness, disappoint- 
ment, and struggle. This painted story 
on tiles for a fire-place-—the long sedge 
growing up the sides, and the cranes wing- 
ing themselves toward the declining sun 
suggests poetic fancy, as well as manual 
proficiency ; but it is not unlikely that the 
artist finds little profit in her talents. 
And so it is with most of the other articles 
on exhibition, some of which show a fee- 
ble sort of prettiness, without a forcible 
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irpose or capable execution, while oth 
s indicate definite art ability. The pro 
icers are nearly all poor, and sometimes 
ive a very bitter struggle for existence 
The main purpose of the society Is to 
ovide a place for the exhibition and sale 
of art work done by women; it seeks to 
1duce women to master one kind of deco 
ration, rather than diffuse their energies 


SALES-ROOM OF THE 


in several directions; it has an art library, 
and classes in various art industries; and 
it solicits orders for its clientéle from deal 
ers in decorated pottery and porcelain, 
cabinet-work, draperies, embroideries, and 
other articles of household art. Wax 
flowers and fruit, feather flowers, leather 
work, skeletonized leaves, knitting, 
chet, under-clothing, plain sewing, 
similar articles are excluded. 


cro 


and 
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Any person sending a first contribution 
will receive a contributor’s number, if the 
article is accepted by the examining com 
mittee, and this number she 
thereafter known, and 
identified 
by the society, and if it is considered to be 


by be 


be 


The accepted article is signed 


will 


her work will 


specially meritorious, the society's seal is 


attached to if When the contributor 


SOCIETY 


does not mark it with the price, she is re 
quired to give an estimate of the cost of 


the full 
amount is paid to her, less ten per cent., 
Rejected arti 
cles are returned to the sender, with criti 
cisms of the committee. Among the arti 
cles considered appropriate for admission, 
if of sufficient merit, are pottery, china, 
tiles, 


materials, and when it is sold 


the si wilety’s commission. 


plaques, embroideries, window, 
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book-case, cabinet, and other hangings or 
and bracket 
table and 


linen, panels for cabinet-work painted on 


curtains, 


mantel lambre 


quins, decorated other house 
wood or leather, paintings upon silk for 
screens panels, and fans, decorated menus, 
and decorated note paper. 

The contributions come from all parts 
of the country, and over 5700 articles were 
received last The largest amount 
paid to any one contributor was 3675 for 


vear. 


and from 
reader may well conclude that under the 
most favorable circumstances the decora- 
tive 
casionally a woman is heard of who re- 
ceives fifty dollars apiece for her plaques, 
and the fact is circulated far and wide, 
creating an impression in every necessi- 
tous woman’s mind that she may be able 
to do likewise. 


paintings on china; 


arts do not lead on to fortune. 
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this the | 





shown by the fact that these skilled work 
ers of the society are only paid a dollar oy 
a dollar and a quarter a day, the hours 
being from nine to five. 

Within a stone’s-throw of the Decora 
tive Art Society is a magnificent jewelry 
establishment, and passing through th 
splendid show-rooms with their glisten 
ing and lustrous vitrines, we find in thi 
upper stories of the building a numbsx 
of women 
and decorating candles, menus, and va 
rious articles of silk. The ‘* black-bor 


‘*black-bordering” stationery 


| derers” are better paid than the others 


Oc- | 


say from ten to sixteen dollars a week 
theirs is an occupation requiring a pecul 
iar experience, which is not easily obtain 


as 


| ed in the United States; but the decora 


tors, who give outward evidences of a 


prosperous condition, command salaries 


But it is only when con- 


siderable ability is combined with business | 


*push” that one is so successful, for the 
painter is usually compelled to solicit her 
own orders. The number of instructors 
who advertise themselves, and the hun- 
dreds of women who are taking lessons in 
china-painting, silk-painting, the coloring 
of photographs, and crayon-drawing in all 


venturing upon an occupation already so 
well filled. 
ters in Kansas and Nebraska, the impoy- 
erished women of the South, the widows 


with which most of the substantial com 
forts of life are possible. We think again 
of the tobacco- workers, the pale - faced 
match ‘‘ hands,” and the sewing women 
we contrast their lot with the lot of the 
women here, where the work-rooms are 
lofty and sunshiny. At a photographer's 
in the same neighborhood other women 


| are seen at work under favorable condi 
large cities, ought to deter others from 


of army and navy officers, and girls in 


New England homesteads are all submit- 
ting contributions to the Decorative Art 
Society. Those who are poor and who 
work for bread are brought into competi- 
tion with other women who pursue art as 
a Nearly every lady now de- 
votes some part of her leisure to panel- 
painting or china-painting, and however 
generous she may be, it has all the plea- 
f novelty 


recreation 


sure 0 when she can sell what 
she produces, be the amount never so tri 
fling or immaterial to her 

Despite the numbers engaged in them, 
howe Ver, the decorative arts are "a 2ood 
walking-stick” to women of taste and abil- 
ity; by them many women may add to 
their incomes, and when special talents of 
a high order are brought to them, they are 
sure to yield a comfortable if 
some living. 


not hand 
The society employs seam 
stresses of its own in art needle-work, be 
sides giving gratuitous instruction in this 
branch to poor women; but that the nee- 
dle is a sorry staff to lean upon is again 





tions, mounting and retouching photo 


| graphs, for which salaries of from ten to 
The farmer’s wife and daugh- | 


twenty-five dollars a week are paid. But 
the field is narrow, and vacancies do not 
often Some photographers em 
ploy women to print from the neg 


occur. 





ative, 


|} and pay them from ten to twenty dollars 


| a week; 


a first-class ‘‘ hand” with long ex 
perience may command twenty-five or 
thirty dollars a week. About twenty 
women are employed at a jeweler’s fac 
tory in Prince Street, as burnishers of si] 
ver and plated ware, at which they earn 
from five to fifteen dollars a week; and 
thousands of young women are occupied 
as saleswomen in the retail stores of Sixth 
Avenue and Grand Street. 

Those who are familiar with the pert 


|manners of these shop-girls, and their 


tawdry affectation of finery, will not be 


‘disposed to bestow much sympathy upon 


them. Many of them live with their par 
ents, dress well, and are fairly educated, 
as, indeed, they must be in writing and 
arithmetic. But those who are dependent 
upon themselves have a struggle which 
palliates their incivility. .The hours are 
long—never less than ten; and the wages 
are small—so small that the employers are 
usually reluctant in mentioning them. 
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The cash-girls are paid a dollar and a half 
a week, and if they are honest, diligent, 
neat in dress, and prepossessing in face, 
they may be promoted to the positions of 
saleswomen, in which, if they add to the 
previously mentioned qualities the tact 
that brings a hesitating customer to con 
clude a purchase, they may become worth 
ten dollars a week after some years of ex 
perience. But there are many girls of 
sixteen, seventeen, and eighteen who are 
satisfied with five or six dollars, and six 


dollars is probably above the average pay. 


Can girls in these positions live comfort- 
ably on this sum? By practicing econo- 
my in every direction, counting every pen- 
ny, and spending nothing idly, they may 
succeed; but a decent living, not a com 
fortable one, is what they aspire to, and 
what most of them attain. 


We have already spoken of the school 
of telegraphy i with the 
Cooper Union, and it remains for us to 


nh connection 
add that not only are the principal offi 
cials of the telegraph companies in favor 
of the employment of women, but the op 
erators also encourage them: and those 
who have children are bringing their boys 
up to other occupations, and preparing 
the girls for this business, which is entirely 
suited to their capacities. Beginning with 
twenty dollars month, a 
s gradually advanced to 


a salary of a 


young woman 1 
fifty dollars, and if she proves very expert, 
she may receive eighty dollars a month 
The hours are from eight in the morning 
to five in the afternoon, there being an in 
termission of twenty minutes for lunch 
eon, and the surroundings are as little in 
jurious as those of any trade. 
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THE COUNTRY OF LUTHER 


T has been frequently remarked by for- | 
eigners that, as travellers, Americans | 


are ubiquitous; that wherever they may 
roam, from the Giant’s Causeway to the 
Cataracts of the Nile, or from the Pillars 
of Hercules to Nijnii-Novgorod, they nev- 
er fail to meet parties of our ever-restless 
countrymen, with guide-books in hand, 
‘doing’ Europe in the most approved 
manner, and contenting themselves with 
a superficial view of the various objects 
of interest which attract countless thou 
sands to all parts of the Old World. 


So far as the more popular and estab- | 


lished resorts are concerned, there is cer- 
tainly more fact than fancy in the obser- 
vation, but the opinion becomes an inno 
cent libel upon our omnipresence when 
it includes within its the many 


scope 
places of less note, but no less interest. 
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| which dot the densely crowded map of 
| Europe. 

| The great tide of human travel which 
; annually leaves our shores and sweeps 
jacross the Atlantic invariably deflects 
| southwardly from England, meanders 
| slowly through France and Switzerland, 
| with a lateral current toward the Rhine, 
| ebbs and flows during the winter months 
| along the classic shores of the Mediterra- 
nean between Nice and the Holy Land, 
and when the snow begins to melt upon 
the crests of the Apennines, or the breath 
of the African simoom gently murmurs 
a warning of spring, the same restless 
stream sets northwardly on its course 
| through the Tyrol, Vienna, Dresden, Ber 
| lin, and the Netherlands, to the German 
| Ocean, and finally divides its forces be- 
|tween the homeward course or toward 
| Scandinavia, Russia, and the cheerless re- 


| . . . . 
| gions of the midnight sun. 


| 
| 
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This is the popular, customary, and, par 
ellence, the fashionable tour of the 
ontinent, and hence it is as difficult to 
iange the route as it would be to arrest 
e annual hegira from the West. 

The natural that 
isitor frequently oblivious 


the 
to 

fact that he is travelling upon the 
eriphery of a section of country 
natural 


is 


consequence 


remalis 


whose 
beauty and historical interest 
should commend it strongly as a fertile 
ield for the gratification of the tastes and 
fancies, however varied, of the most 
igeant of modern tourists. 

Krom the parallel of the city of Leipsic 
on the east to the vine-clad valley of the 
Rhine on the west may be said to lie the 
most weird, picturesque, and romantic 
region of the great German Empire, for 
incredible as it may appear to the modern 
reader), with all the military tendencies 
and predilections of its people, their high- 
ly practical system of education, their ab- 
struse teachings in philosophy, and their 
unostentatious mode of life, even the fa- 
ther-land has its poetic side, and can un- 
fold volumes of stirring traditions—spark 
ling leaflets from the days of knight- 
errantry and chivalry—and furnish an 
amount of rich legendary lore, song, and 
story unparalleled in the history of na- 
tions. 


ex 


The richly diversified section which em- 
braces the fertile region between the Harz 
Mountains on the north and the Thurin- 
gian Forest on the south is replete with as- 
sociations which speak eloquently of the 
rise and progress of Germany, and inten- 
sify every remembrance of her eventful 
past. 

From the fifth century to the present 
time this special country has been prolific 
in furnishing material for the historian’s 
pen. It has been the battle-ground of do- 
mestic and international wars: the princi 


pal highway for the advance and retreat | 


of devastating armies; the land of ro- 
mance, poetry, and song; the home of 
many of the most celebrated literary char- 
acters in the world’s catalogue of promi- 
nent men; the scene of remarkable events 
which have aroused Europe: and was the 
theatre wherein was successfully enacted 
the first act in the great drama of the Ref- 
ormation, the prologue to which, inaugu- 
rated by Wycliffe and boldly proclaimed 
by Huss and Jerome, had been suppressed 
a century before by the merciless fiat of 
pontifical Rome. 


LUTHER 


a 
ov 


The city of Leipsic—itself 
historical souvenirs more than sutlicient 
to sweeten the labors of the student amd 


scholar his 


possessing 


in search for ancient land 


LUTHER'S REPUTED BIRTH-PLACE, EISLEBEN 


marks—is an admirable point of departure 
for an extended series of excursions into 
This old and 
| famous university town guards, as it were, 
| the eastern entrance to the Thuringian 
Valley, and lies within easy reach of sev 
eral spots which belong almost exclusive 
| ly to the sphere of action of the heroic 
| Luther. A very short journey places the 
| traveller in Eisleben, a stagnating little 
| town, which must ever 


this picturesque country. 


possess no com 
mon interest, from being the reputed and 
generally accepted village where the ob 
scure boy, the jovial songster, the ascetic 
| monk, the learned professor, the dreaded 
opponent of pontifical supremacy, the fear 
less champion of religious liberty, and the 
creat reformer, first saw, in 1483, the dawn 
| of that world which in later days he was 
| destined to enlighten. I speak of this spot 
as the ‘‘ reputed” birth-place of the immor 
tal Luther, in order to give the benefit of 
a claim for that honor advanced by the 
official fathers of the obscure hamlet of 
Mohra, the home of his parents, situated 
in the heart of the Thuringian Forest. It 











CATHERINI 


VON BORA, 


is recorded that seven great cities contend 
ed for centuries for the enviable distine 
tion of welcoming Homer into the world. 
Two places, comparatively ‘*unhonored 
and unsung,’ 
of the 


vors the 


are now competitors for that 
reformer Historical evidence fa 
Saxon village: notwithstanding 
which, the Thuringians do not yield the 
point, but maintain that he was born in 
their district, and conveyed in early infan 
cy to the tender guardianship of their rival, 
Be this as it may, it is certain that in Eis 
leben he preached his last sermon, and 
there also, in 1547, his ever-restless spirit 
found that peaceful death to 


which his almost tragical life of constant 


repose in 


dispute and opposition had been a stranger 

The modest little house wherein these 
events happened still stands in all its prim 
itive simplicity, a mute yet eloquent re 
minder of the great exemplar it once shel 
tered, and in the present day the spirit of 
Luther seems to hallow anew its use and 
appropriation for the edueation of poor 
children. It is regarded by the villagers 
with becoming to 
visitors witha local pride which is as nat 
ural as it is justifiable. 

A short to the on the 
banks of the Elbe. and upon the line of 
railway 


reverence, and shown 


distance east, 


between Leipsic and Berlin, 
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stands the old university town of Witt 

berg, of respectable antiquity, and ve) 
appropriately styled ‘‘the cradle of thi 
Reformation,” from its associations wit] 
the principal actor in that Magna Chart 
of religious toleration. Here, in his 42 
year, Luther married Catherine von Bora 

This city has suffered much in its tiny 
from the relentless ravages of war, but 
even its devastations have rather aug 
mented than lessened its claims upon thi 
tourist for an extended visit. 

The plethoric guide-books devote an at 
tractive page to its diverse objects of i 
terest, and carefully specify those 
should receive more than passing 
being 


whic 
notice 
connected with th: 
university career of Professor Martin Lu 
ther and his associates Melanchthon and 
Cranach. In the court of an old mon 
astery is shown the house tenanted by 
‘Brother Augustin,” as he was familiar], 
called, during the period of his incumben 
cy of the chair of philosophy, to which he 
was called in 1508 by his chief patron and 
friend, the Elector of Saxony. 

The principal of attraction 
naturally the famous Schlosskirche, on 
of war's special objects of attack, upon 
whose doors, in 1517, the reformer nailed 
his celebrated theses, comprising ninety 


more or less 


focus 


five reasons or articles in opposition to 
the papal assumption of selling pardons 
for sins in the shape of indulgences, which 
the Dominican monk Tetzel 
sively peddling through Germany. The 
identical in which the 
fanatical monk carried his unholy wares, 
which imposed so strongly upon the su 
perstition and credulity of the German 
people, is still preserved in the noble ca 
thedral of Magdeburg, and exhibited as 
one of the many 


Was exten 


iron-bound chest 


souvenirs of a bigoted 
and ignorant age. 

The doors of the Wittenberg 
Cathedral were unfortunately burned in 
1760, but were replaced a century later by 
King Frederick William of Prussia by 
others of metal, fully ten feet im height, 
and having carved. thereon the original] 
text of the theses in Latin. 
artistic 
adorn 


wooden 


A number ot 
designs, and memorials 
the and interior of this 
time-honored edifice, not the least attract 
ive of wjich is a large slab of brass de 
noting the final resting-place of Luther 
and Melanchthon. 

Another special object of curiosity and 
interest is the Stadtkirche, dating five 


statues, 
exterior 








ituries ago. Apart from its quaint 


this old church has more 
n ordinary attraction, from the fact 
walls often with the 
rnest exhortations of the reformer, and 


cehitecture, 


it its resounded 
tnessed the first administration, in 1522, 
the holy communion in both kinds by 
it unflinching minister. 
\ modern building in the centre of the 
wn bears in bold relief on front a 
stone dating from the Reformation, con 
taining in German characters the inscrip- 
tion, ** God’s words and Luther's writings 
are poison to the Pope and to Calvin!” 


its 


THE DISPUTE AT LEIPSI( 


As the traveller leaves the town he can 
catch a passing glimpse of a small garden, 
in the centre of which flourishes a highly 
cherished oak-tree, which perpetuates the 
spot where the fearless monk in 1520 pub- 
licly burned the Pope’s bull, from whose 
smouldering ashes may be said to have 
sprung, as if by a magician’s breath, the 
present Protestant power of Christendom. 

It is scarcely necessary to remind the 
general reader that it was also from Wit 
tenberg that in 1519 the popular professor, 
accompanied by his friends Carlstadt and 
Melanchthon and an imposing deputation 
of students, proceeded through Halle (the 
birth-place of Handel) to Leipsic, to meet 
the celebrated logician Dr. Eck, or Eecius, 
of university renown, who had been spe- 
cially designated by papal authority to 
crush out by argument and diplomacy 
the heretical tendencies of the offending 
monk. The memorable discussion took 


BETWEEN LUTHER 
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place in the Pleissenburg—a large fortress 
of the thirteenth now 


barracks for two Saxon regiments. The 


century, used as 
hall in which the controversy was held 
(and which, as history relates, resulted in 
the utter discomfiture of the Leipsic theo 
logian) now no longer exists in its orig 
inal entirety, but is divided off into littl 
the 


garrison, and imagination must therefore 


apartments for various offices of a 
be invoked to restore the exciting scene to 
A very good idea of it may 


be formed by the accompanying illustra 


modern eves. 


tion, which is copied from the original 


AND DR 


painting by Hiibner, on exhibition in the 
Dresden Gallery. 

Krom the tower of this well-preserved 
fortress a comprehensive view is enjoyed 
of the broad, prairie-like plain which 
bounds the Volkersehlacht, or battle-field 
of nations, whereon but little more than 
half a century ago the most terrible con 
flict of modern times decided the fate of 
Europe, and drove back at last the great 
commander who for many years had ren 
dered his name synonymous with victory. 

But few vestiges remain of that fright 
ful scene of carnage, Save its harrowing 
The Napoleonstein and the 
monument to Prince Schwarzenberg point 
out the position held by the centre of the 
respective armies during those eventful 
days, and a knoll studded with trees marks 
the spot where three emperors met to ex 
ult over the discomfiture of their mighty 
adversary. These, and a little lodge con 


memories. 
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CATHEDRAI 


taining numberiess relies picked up on the 
field—swords, scabbards, helmets, and oth 
er implements of war, all covered with the 
rust of age—alone exist to recall the fear- 
fulstruggle. Peace and plenty have now 
supreme control, and the hedgeless field, 
enriched by the blood and ashes of count- 
less victims to human ambition, annually 
vields an abundant harvest, and smiles 
with the unmistakable evidences of thriv- 
ing industry and prosperity. 

Two generations have sprung up 
visit this seene where their ancestors fell, 
but few indeed of that mighty host sur- 
vive to ‘shoulder the crutch 
how the field was won.” 

From Leipsic the route of the Thurin- 
gian Railway lies along the picturesque 
valley of Thuringia. 


and show 


It occupies the cen- 
tre of this well-defined avenue, which is 
one of the principal lines of communica 


AT WORMS 


| tion between Central Germany and France 


It passes, throughout its entire distance, 
over historie ground, every mile of which 
seems to be associated with some impor 
tant event of the past, and, as far as Ei 
senach, pursues the identical course along 
which, in 1521 (ong before the steam- 
engine’s whistle was ever heard or dream 
ed of), the indefatigable reformer jour 


| neyed on his way to Worms to attend the 
| memorable 
to | 


Diet, to which he had been 
summoned by the Emperor Charles V. At 
Diirrenberg, where numerous salt-works 
abound, the road the Saale, a 
sluggish tributary of the Elbe, which was 
a celebrity in this country only from the 
fact that it has been regarded and made a 
military line of defense in all the wars 
which have so often impoverished this 
part of Germany. It was urged upon 
Napoleon upon his evacuation of Dresden 


crosses 





(813, but the great captain 
ysic for his last grand stand in that 


selected 


npaign against combined Europe, and 

river, instead of serving as a defense, 

ly impeded the hasty retreat of his 
ittered and demoralized army. 

[f time permits, a few hours devoted to 

e town of Merseburg, about six miles to 

» north, would not be without protit to 

the traveller. It is a very old place, dat 

ng from the ninth century, and claims a 

history fraught with interest, especially 

to one possessed of antiquarian tastes. 

[he cathedral alone, bearing the impress 

of eight hundred years, is well worth a 

special inspection, particularly the choir, 

which contains among the soldiers, in a 


in excellent portrait of Luther. 


train only pauses at Corbetha, a simple 
way-side station, and only a claimant 


upon the historian’s attention as the prin- | 
cipal gateway to three great battle-fields | 


Rossbach, Gross-Goérschen, and Liitzen. 
Upon the last-named a large granite block 
and chief bulwark of the Protestant faith, 


perial forces of the morbid and fanatical 
Wallenstein. 


of mysterious antiquity still defies the en- 
croachments of years, and remains the 


pride of its people, and considerable in- | 
terest is aroused by the historical state- | 
ment that to this town the body of the | 
Swedish king was conveyed after the bat- | 


tle of Liitzen, and carefully embalmed. 


into the very heart of one of the greatest 
manufacturing districts in Germany, of 


which the enterprising town of Gera is | 


the centre. There is very much upon this 


short side tour to seduce the traveller from | 


the direct route, as it conducts into a re- 
gion overflowing with fascinating souve- 
nirs of times gone by. 


in the middle of the fifteenth century, the 
Princes Ernest and Albert (founders of 
the present royal families of Saxony) were 
carried away by Kunz von Kauffungen, 


and the new museum, bequeathed to Ger- | 


many in 1853 by Minister Von Lindenau, 
containing a choice selection of paintings 
by the old masters, are in themselves suf- 
ficient to compensate the tourist for a 


| the dual 
marks the spot where, in 1632, Gustavus | 
\dolphus, the heroic King of Sweden, | 


| to conceive. 
At Weissenfels a time-honored Schloss | 


The Altenburg | 
Schloss,crowning a high rock,from which, | 
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temporary departure from the main line 
Besides these, this country throughout its 
entire length and breadth contains num 
berless abbeys, castles, monasteries, and 


ruins, Claiming histories and romances, 
legends and traditions, in such profusion 
as to make it a perfect harvest field for 
the would-be reaper of exciting souvenirs 
of the poetic age of Germany. 

But to return to the main stem. It may 
be said that in passing thus over its plea 
sant route no one will fail to have observed 
that the country is kept in the highest 


state of cultivation, whilst the absence of 


all fences or property lines gives to it the 
appearance of an immense estate owning 
| but 
painting of the Crucifixion, by Cranach, | 


one feature 


lordly proprietor. A 
which invariably arouses the sentimental 


| ity of an American in *‘ touring” through 
A short distance west of the Saale the | 


Germany, and evokes a pardonable mur 
mur of disapprobation, is the number of 
women working in the fields. The con 
stant drain upon the male population for 
military purposes renders it 
here, as in France, that women shall have 
management of the farm and 
homestead. They work most diligently 
from daylight to darkness, and although 


necessary 


| the price of labor appears absurdly low 
fell in the moment of victory over the im- | 


from our Western stand-point, seem as 
contented a set of people as it is possible 
Their work is constant, and 
in their phlegmatie indifference to the 
passing train they give flat contradiction 
to the reputation, inherited from Lot's 
wife, of being possessed of an excess of 
curiosity. 

Another feature of this country, often 
amusing from its novelty and variety, is 


| the extensive use and employment of dogs 
From Weissenfels a branch line diverges | 


of every description, from the aristocratic 


| mastiff to the mongrel cur, as beasts for 


traction. In this novel capacity these 
faithful animals perform an amount of 
labor which would not be discreditable 
to a respectable horse. It is certain that 
here they do not enjoy the indulgent in- 
active life which is their special preroga 
tive in America, but are made to be serv 
iceable; and when they are often seen 
harnessed side by side with a peasant wo 
man, each doing full share of work, the 
looker-on is convinced that in this land of 
Teutonic associations labor is honorable 
and not to be despised. From the town 


_of Weissenfels westward the country be 
| comes more undulating and picturesque 
a pleasing relief from the almost bound 
less plains which prevail more to the east. 
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taining numberless relies picked up on the | 


field 
er implements of war, all covered with the 


swords, scabbards, helmets, and oth 


alone exist to recall the fear 

Peace and plenty have now 
supreme control, and the hedgeless field, 
enriched by the blood and ashes of count- 


rust of age 
ful struggle. 


less victims to human ambition, annually 
vields an abundant harvest, and smiles 
with the unmistakable evidences of thriv- 
ing industry and prosperity. 

Two generations have sprung 
visit this scene where their ancestors fell, 
but few indeed of that mighty host sur- 
vive to ‘shoulder the crutch 
how the field was won.” 

From Leipsic the route of the Thurin- 
gian Railway hes along the picturesque 


and show 


valley of Thuringia. It occupies the cen- 
tre of this well-defined avenue, which is 


one of the principal lines of communica- 
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tion between Central Germany and France 
It passes, throughout its entire distance, 
over historic ground, every mile of which 
seems to be associated with some impor 
tant event of the past, and, as far as Ei 
senach, pursues the identical course along 
which, in 1521 (ong before the steam 
engine’s whistle was ever heard or dream 
ed of), the indefatigable reformer jour 


| neyed on his way to Worms to attend the 
| memorable Diet, to which he had been 
up to | 


summoned by the Emperor Charles V. At 
Diirrenberg, where numerous salt-works 
abound, the road the Saale, a 
sluggish tributary of the Elbe, which was 
a celebrity in this country only from the 
fact that it has been regarded and made a 
military line of defense in all the wars 
which have so often impoverished this 
part of Germany. It was urged upon 
Napoleon upon his evacuation of Dresden 


erosses 








i813, but the great captain selected 
psic for his last grand stand in that 

npaign against combined Europe, and 
river, instead of serving as a defense, 

ly impeded the hasty retreat of his 
ittered and demoralized army. 

[If time permits, a few hours devoted to 
town of Merseburg, about six miles to 
north, would not be without profit to 

he traveller. Itisa very old place, dat 
ng from the ninth century, and claims a 
iistory fraught with interest, especially 
to one possessed of antiquarian tastes. 
fhe cathedral alone, bearing the impress 
of eight hundred years, is well worth a 
special inspection, particularly the choir, 
vhich contains among the soldiers, in a 
painting of the Crucifixion, by Cranach, 
in excellent portrait of Luther. 

A short distance west of the Saale the 

train only pauses at Corbetha, a simple 
way-side station, and only a claimant 
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temporary departure from the main line 
Besides these, this country throughout its 
entire length and breadth contains num 
berless abbeys, castles, monasteries, and 
ruins, claiming histories and romances 
legends and traditions, in such profusion 
it harvest field for 
the would-be reaper of exciting souvenirs 


as to make a pertect 
of the poetic age of Germany. 
But to return to the main stem. It may 
be said that in passing thus over its plea 
sant route no one will fail to have observed 
that the country is kept in the highest 
state of cultivation, whilst the absence of 
all fences or property lines gives to it the 
appearance of an immense estate owning 
but lordly proprietor. A 
which invariably arouses the sentimental 


one feature 


| ity of an American in ** touring” through 


upon the historian’s attention as the prin- | 


cipal gateway to three great battle-fields 


Rossbach, Gross-Gorschen, and Liitzen. | 


Upon the last-named a large granite block 
marks the spot where, in 1632, Gustavus 


lthe dual 


\dolphus, the heroic King of Sweden, | 


and chief bulwark of the Protestant faith, 
fell in the moment of victory over the im- 


perial forces of the morbid and fanatical | 


Wallenstein. 


At Weissenfels a time-honored Schloss | 


of mysterious antiquity still defies the en- 


terest is aroused by the historical state- 


Germany, and evokes a pardonable mur 
mur of disapprobation, is the number of 
women working in the fields. The 
stant drain upon the male population for 
military purposes renders it 
here, as in France, that women shall have 
management of the farm and 
homestead. They work most diligently 
from daylight to darkness, and although 
the price of labor appears absurdly low 
from our Western stand-point, seem as 
contented a set of people as it is possible 
Their work is constant, and 
in their phlegmatic indifference to the 


Con 


necessary 


to conceive. 


| 7 ; 0 rere 
| passing train they give flat contradiction 
croachments of years, and remains the | 
pride of its people, and considerable in- | 


ment that to this town the body of the | 
Swedish king was conveyed after the bat- | 


tle of Liitzen, and carefully embalmed. 
Krom Weissenfels a branch line diverges 
into the very heart of one of the greatest 


which the enterprising town of Gera is 
the centre. 
short side tour to seduce the traveller from 
the direct route, as it conducts into a re- 


to the reputation, inherited from Lot's 
wife, of being possessed of an excess of 
curiosity. 

Another feature of this country, often 
amusing from its novelty and variety, is 


| the extensive use and employment of dogs 


of every description, from the aristocratic 


| mastiff to the mongrel cur, as beasts for 
manufacturing districts in Germany, of | 


There is very much upon this | 


gion overflowing with fascinating souve- | 


nirs of times gone by. 


The Altenburg | 


Schloss,crowning a high rock,from which, | 


in the middle of the fifteenth century, the 
Princes Ernest and Albert (founders of 


the present royal families of Saxony) were | 


carried away by Kunz von Kauffungen, 
and the new museum, bequeathed to Ger- 
many in 1853 by Minister Von Lindenau, 


by the old masters, are in themselves suf- 
ficient to compensate the tourist for a 


traction. In this novel capacity these 
faithful animals perform an amount of 
labor which would not 
to a respectable horse. 


discreditable 
It is certain that 
here they do not enjoy the indulgent in- 
active life which is their special preroga 


be 


tive in America, but are made to be serv 
iceable; and when they are often seen 
harnessed side by side with a peasant wo 
man, each doing full share of work, the 
looker-on is convinced that in this land of 
Teutonic associations labor is honorable 
and not to be despised. From the town 


_of Weissenfels westward the country be 
containing a choice selection of paintings | 


comes more undulating and picturesque 
a pleasing relief from the almost bound 
less plains which prevail more to the east. 
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The chateau of Gorek looms up on one | manesque chureh built in 1106 by Pa 
line Recluse, daughter of Count Moric] 
on the other, and the eve is busy in glan- | The history of these grand old buildin: 
cing from hill to hill, catehing the many 


side, and all that remains of Schénburg 


is one of constant misfortune. They S 
landmarks of a by-gone period, until the | fered much during the ‘‘ Peasants’ Wan 
venerable town of Naumburg appears in} more during the Thirty Years’ struge! 
view, and the guide-book reminds the | were greatly injured by lightning. 

traveller of its nine hundred years of | were suppressed after the Reformation 
age, its Romanesque cathedral and Stadt- 


Before reaching this valley, attenti: 
is directed to Ko6ren, a pretty little wat 
to Freiburg on the Unstrut, where there is | ing-place nestling amid the hills, and 
a singularly curious yet imposing church 
of the thirteenth century. 


kirche, and of a very enjoyable excursion 


quite a popular summer resort for thos 
| who find virtue in salt baths. Near this 
village are the towers of Rudelsburge and 
route a famous school is pointed out. It | Saaleck. Close to the little 
was founded over three hundred years | Sulza 


A short distance further on the main 


station of 
another saline rendezvous for sut 
ago in an ancient Cistercian monastery, | fering humanity—stretches the battk 
and amongst its pupils were Fichte, Klop- | field of Auerstiidt, a monument upon 
stock, and many others less known to} which denotes the spot where 


‘* Bruns 
fame 


wick’s fated chieftain” was wounded. A 

From this point to Eisenach the char- | few miles beyond, the busy town of Apol 
acter of the scenery on either side changes | da claims recognition for its thriving 
materially, becoming wilder and more | manufacturing industries, betokening evi 
rugged. The valley gradually contracts, 
the hills develop into castle-cragged 
mountains, and frequent openings there 


dences of enterprise quite gratifying to the 
energetic ideas of the American tourist. 
But minor places on this route are soon 
in reveal many inlets into the very heart | forgotten on approaching Weimar, thi 
of the Thuringian Forest. The most en- | capital of the duchy of Saxe-Weimar 
ticing of these is up the Saale from its| The city lies upon the Im, about on 
confluence with the Ilm to Rudolstadt, | mile south of the station, but demands 
Saalfeld, and various other points of | more than a glance from the car window 
equal interest. The tourist should not | of the passing train 


It isone of the most 
neglect this all-important *' flank move- | interesting places in this section of Get 
ment.” It introduces him to Dornburg | many, not only for its reminiscences, but 
with its three castles perched proudly | from its literary associations. It was her 
upon a commanding rock, one of which | that Goethe resided for more than half a 
was occupied by Goethe; and, a little fur- | century, and where he and Schiller died 
ther on, to Jena, famous for its university, | It was here also where Herder, Wieland, 
and vividly recalling Goethe and Schiller, | and other contemporary celebrities acted 
and other scholars and writers of world- | their respective réles in the drama of life 


wide celebrity Here, too, he can sum-| The houses tenanted by the two ripe 
mon before his mental vision the spirit | scholars remain silent memorials of thei 
of the great Napoleon marshalling his de- | citizenship. A noble bronze monument 


voted army upon the field where, in 1806, |in the public square keeps their spirit 
he achieved one of his grandest victories. | presence ever before the people; and in 
Should time permit, a more extended tour | the new cemetery, in close proximity to 
up this beautiful valley will furnish abun- | the Grand Ducal vault and the tombs of 
dant material for record, since it literal- | the lordly ancestors of the reigning fam 
ly abounds in fortresses, ruins, and monu- | ily, their mortal remains repose side by 
ments sufficient to impress him with the | side in coffins of oak, tastefully wreathed 
belief that he is roaming amid the crum- | in laurel. The old town is very quaint, 
bling memorials of a far-distant epoch in | irregularly laid out, and savors strongly 
the world’s history. If romantica:ly in- | of the fashion of centuries ago; but more 
clined, he may possibly have a glimpse | modern Weimar in its general aspect be 
at Orlamiinde of the spectral White Lady | longs emphatically to the present genera 
who is said to visit Berlin as a harbinger | tion. It may be considered a very attract 
of a roval demise, and then make a flying | ive city, and several days can be well and 
visit to Paulinzelle, to muse over the beau- | profitably spent therein in examining 
tiful ruins of a Cistercian abbey and Ro-| even a certain few of the many objects 
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CATHEDRAL AT ERFURT 


specified by the guide-books. The Stadt- | 
kirche, dating more than four centuries 
ago, and the palace, in the construction 
of which Goethe took much interest, the 
library, and the museum, each containing 
many curiosities and rare specimens of art 
and virtu, are particularly attractive. The | 
first has its principal interest in possessing 

one of the most celebrated of Cranach’s 

paintings—a Crucifixion, with portraits of 

himself and family and Luther and Me- 

lanchthon. The palace has a fine collec- 

tion of paintings and frescoes, and is rich 

in guarding the original cartoons of the 

Last Supper by Leonardo da Vinci. 

It would be difficult this sketch to 
enumerate the of 
curios harvested in various buildings in 
this city, and therefore a bare allusion 
may be sufficient to draw to them the at 
tention of the visitor. 


in 
remarkable collection 


There are also many exceptional ex- 


ecursions around Weimar. Avenues ra- 


AND CHURCH OF ST. 


| the 


SEVERUS 


diate in all directions, and bring many 
places within easy reach of a common 
centre. A few miles to the northward 
a palatial summer residence of Grand 
Dukes dignifies 
most 


Ettersburg, and recalls 
brilliant period of Weimar’s 
history, when Goethe’s plays were often 
performed in the open with 


air, trees, 


shrubs, and flowers to give the necessary 


scenic effect. On the south a lover-like 
walk conducts to the famous ‘* Grafen 
schloss’—chambers cut in perpendicular 
rocks, but whose history and origin are 
completely unknown. 

The short link between 
Erfurt discloses but 
general 


Weimar and 
few changes in the 
aspect of the country, beyond 
loftier hills and frequent ruins, crumbling 
upon commanding summits. It seems to 
be the preparatory respite before entering 
upon the scene which witnessed Martin 
Luther’s sudden abandonment of the 
world and its pleasures, and his resolute 





mt aed 


AUGUSTINIAN CONVENT, ERFURT. 


determination to devote his future life to 
the cause of Christ 
mandments. 


and His divine com 
To the modern Lutheran, 
Erfurt must be regarded as the rock upon 
which his simple faith is based. The very 
atmosphere of the old city is strangely 
redolent of the first spiritual warfare of 
his loved apostle and guide. It was in 
the outskirts of Erfurt where the instan 
taneous death of a favorite companion by 
a stroke of lightning brought so vividly 


before him the uncertainty of life that, to | 


use his own words, ‘Seeing myself sur- 
rounded by 
death, | vowed a foreed and extorted vow ;” 
and, fortunately for the generations which 
have succeeded him, that vow was fulfill 
ed, and bequeathed to all mankind reli- 
gious freedom and toleration. 

Erfurt was, indeed, the 
the 


“open, sesame,” 


this 


to future reformer, and from 
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| with the antiquity surrounding it. 
the horror and anguish of | 






point he seems to ha 
been providentially d 
rected as the instrume 
to accomplish a mucl 
desired result. It w 

that he first di 
covered in the univers 
tv library an old Lati 
Bible, the study and pai 
tial translation of whic 
paved the way for his 
bold enunciation 
divine 


here 


of its 
truths, and fon 
tified his arguments 
against Romish 
and superstition. 

It was here that in 
1505, true to his pur 
pose, he entered the Au 
gustinian monastery as 
a novice, and for many 
months performed the 
most menial — service, 
walking daily through 
the streets of the city 


erro! 


} 
} 


’ 
4 
i 
% 
‘ 
s 
4 
‘ 
4 
4’5 
We 


‘with abeggar’s wallet,” 
until relieved from the 
degrading duty by uni 
versity remonstrances. 
It was finally here that, 
his novitiate ended, he 
became a monk, and ce] 
ebrated his first mass 
He remained in Erfurt 
until 1508, when he was 
fortunately summoned 
from his self-sacrificing 
and ascetic life to fill 
the vacant chair of philosophy at Wit- 


4] ANNU y 
plitis' 


| tenberg. 


These associations, amply sufficient to 
make it a modern Mecca for Protestants, 
constitute the chief attraction of this very 
venerable Thuringian town. Like all 
other Continental cities, it has its ‘*‘ Dom,” 
founded seven hundred years ago, an ade- 
quate supply of churches, one of which, St. 
Severus, has three spires, its government 
buildings, claiming historic memories, and 
a modern Rathhaus, strikingly in contrast 
The 
principal focus of attraction, however, to 
visitors must ever be the Augustinian mon 


| astery, in which Luther passed three years 


as a monk. This old Kloster has been 


| partially restored, as the accompanying 
| illustration will show, and is now used as 
}an orphan asylum, but the cell occupied 


by the reformer was entirely burned out 
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LUTHER’S HOUSE, EISENACH. 
the fire of 1872, and all the relies, 
writings, and Bible translations of this 
wonderful man were at that time deposit- 
ed in another locality, so that all vestiges 
of his self-torture during that eventful 
period of his life are no longer visible in 
their proper place. 

Continuing westwardly, the route pass- 
es along the skirts of the Seeberg, from 
the summit of which beautiful views are 
afforded, and shortly thereafter enters 
Gotha. This is the capital 
of the Dukes of Saxe-Coburg 


DV 


Gotha, and being asmall city, 
with a pedigree of more than 
nine hundred years to enti 
tle it to modern respect, re 
sembles in many respects its 
Thuringian It 
is, perhaps, the most active 


neighbors. 


and enterprising place on 
this route, and presents, be 
the unfailing attrac 
of a_ picture - gallery 
enriched with paintings by 
many of the great masters; 
an ethnographical collection 
of highly interesting objects; 
a library, which jealously 
preserves an autograph let 


sides, 


tions 


Y OF LUTHER 17 
by Henry VIII 


history , very comme ndable of the taste and 


; and a museum of natural 


judgment of its founders. 

The immediate surroundings of this city 
are remarkably picturesque, and it may be 
profitably selected as a point @appui for 
many delightful pedestrian tours into the 
neighboring forest. Shortly after leaving 
Gotha, the route enters the valley of the 
Horsel, and throughout the 
to Eisenach = skirts and 
closer along under the sombre shadows 


remaining 
distance closer 
of the Thuringian Forest, passing some 
ten or more busy little hamlets, yeleped 
| towns, each possessing its own home in 
| dustries, its absorbing gossip, its local im 
portance, and doubtless its *‘ village Hamp 
j den,” and each discharging fully two 
| thirds of its resident population upon the 
area in front of the station to peer at the 
passing trains with their cosmopolitan 
| load of human freight. In this little dem 
onstration of curiosity, however, the Ger 
mans are in no wise different from all oth 
er nationalities, a railroad train having a 
fascination which few can resist. 

There is not the least monotony in this 
last link of the beautiful valley we are 
describing. On the contrary, there is a 
silver lining to the dark ridges rising ab 
ruptly on the left which maintains an 
unceasing interest and pleasure. Upon 
many summits within the range of vision 
may be descried the complete or tottering 
ruins of once proud old castles, recalling 
that terrible period when titled robbers, 
finding themselves seized of that ‘‘ divinity 
which doth hedge a king,” adopted the 
maxim that might made right, swooped 





ter against Luther written 


LUTHER'S ROOM, COTTA HOUSE. 
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down trom these same 


airy strongholds 


upoh passing trams of traders and 


pea 
Vine the produce of their labor 


et, and, like rapacious vulture in 


oiled them of all Nothing so strik 


and ¢ loquenthy marks the progress 


f Christian eivilization as the stories re 


d in these frequent landmarks of 


udal barbarity and power 


\ 


lew 


short distance west of Gotha a fine 


is afforded on the left of the Grosse 
the l 


3000 feet above the sea. 


Inselsbere, one of highest peaks in 


Thuringia, ne 


‘arly 


and commanding a very extensive view, 


IVED INTO THE 


which embraces, besides its own great 


mountain district, 
the Harz, fi 
A pleasant visit can be made to this fa 


a distant glimpse of 
iv away to the north 


mous summit, upon which two hotels are 
located, from Wirtha, a few miles further 
through Ruhia, popular 
resort, whose primitive inhabit 


on, passing a 
summer 
ants pride themselves upon the manufac- 
ture annually of nearly twenty million 
and de 
If a visit be made to the Insels- 
berg, the tourist should not neglect to ex 
tend his journeyings to Allenstein and 
Liebenstein, thus passing by the identical 


tobacco-pipes, of every variety 
scription. 


spot where Luther was arrested on his 
turn from Worms by order of the Elect: 
and secretly conveyed to the Wartbu 
A small monument now marks the pla 


where, until its destruction by lightnit 
stood the beech known formerly as", 
thersbuche,” by the side of which he 
Each of the 
contains an inscription. One records t] 

‘in the year 1521, Saturday, May 4, b 
tween four and five o'clock in the afte 
noon, Herr Dr. Martin Luther, passing } 
on his way from Worms, was seized and 
conveyed to the Wartburg.” 


captured, side monume 


The reversi 


HOME OF URSULA COTTA 


adds to this record a sentence from the 
seventh verse of the 110th Psalm; a third 
contains a part of the third verse of the 
18th Psalm; and the fourth states that the 
monument ‘‘was erected by Bernhard, 
Duke Saxe-Meiningen, in the 
1857.” 


of vear 

Liebenstein is a popular watering-place, 
possessing various chal¥beate springs, and 
is environed by gardens and tasteful vil 
las, and affords easy access by sheltered 
paths into the densest parts of the forest 
One leads to the famous Burgstein, now 
deserted and crumbling away, but still 
preserving all the outlines of a majestic 
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iin, Whose many 
umeless Win- 
tell their 
yn sad story of 


WSs 

mig@-lost grand- 
ir and power, 

Whilst in this 
reighborhood, 

should the tourist 
till desire addi- 

{ional spirit com- 

munings with Lu- 

ther, he can easily 

deyoteafew hours 

to the singularly 

quaint old town 

of Schmalkalden, 

and derive no lit- 

tle pleasure in visiting the Krone, 

on the Marktplatz, where in 1537 

one of the most important acts in 

the cause of the Reformation, the 
Protestant League, was signed by 

Luther, Melanchthon, Spalatin, 

Amsdorf, Agricola, other 

prominent reformers. 

Resuming the main route, the 
railroad lies parallel for several 
wtth the Horselberg—a 
dark, frowning ridge, some 1500 
feet in height, and yet interesting 
as the ‘* Hill of Venus,” into the 
heart of which Wagner intro- 
duces the musical world in the 
opening scene of his celebrated 
opera of Tannhduser. 

Upon arriving at Eisenach, the admirer 
of Luther may consider himself at home 
with his exemplar, for the town and its 
environs are so fraught with memories of 
his early school-days, and with his subse 
quent celebrity, that it becomes no difficult 
task to restore him individually to his 
mental vision. 


and 


miles 


Although as a city less pretentious than 
its neighbors along the valley, the posi 
tion of Eisenach and its surroundings is 
unsurpassed in Thuringia. It lies in the 
angle formed by the confluence of the 
Horsel and Werra, and upon the point of 
land which rises boldly into the forest 
clad ridges which extend nearly one hun 
dred miles south@#stwardly to the borders 
of Franconia. If Leipsie furnishes the 
first glimpse of this beautiful region from 
the east, Eisenach closes the scene on the 
west, and insures the lasting impression. 

Upon entering the city, the most prom 
inent objects are the palace and the Tower 
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THE WARTBURG, 


of St. Nicholas; but these proud memo 
rials are passed hastily by in the popular 
desire to stand before the modest Luther 


haus, on the Platz, once the property of 


Here the 
‘singing boy of Eisenach” was received 
most kindly by the warm-hearted Frau 
Ursula, and here he found a happy home 
during the period of his school-days in 
1498. Within a short distance stands also 
the primitive dwelling in which was born, 
in 1685, the great master Sebastian Bach. 

On the outskirts of the town, but a 
short walk from the principal road to the 
castle, is the famous Miidelstein, an ob 
ject of general attraction for the curiosity- 
seeker. It received its appellation from 
the remarkable 
from every point of view, to the human 
features, profiles being traceable, and like- 


nesses observed. 


the Schénberg-Cotta family. 


resemblances it affords, 


Tradition, however, has 
been busy here, and gives a very plausi- 
ble reason for the singular appearance of 
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LUTHER'S STUDY IN THE WARTBURG, 


the rock. It avers that not many centu- 
a monk and nun from a neigh- 
boring abbey made this spot their tryst- 
ing-place for an elopement, that they 
kissed one another in token of fidelity, 
were immediately turned into stone, and 
have remained in a state of petrifaction 
unto this day for their exeusable trans 


gression. 


ries ago 


Hence the great stone is now fa 
miliarly known as the ‘*‘ Monk and Nun.” 

Interesting as these minor scenes must 
be to the modern tourist, his gaze is so 


constantly upturned, hopefully and ea- | 


gverly, toward the one grand feature of 
Thuringia, whieh crowns the hill before 
him, that it appears tantalizing to delay 
conducting him thither. The stately cas- 
tle of Wartburg caps a conical summit 
rising 1360 feet above the sea, and 624 feet 
above the valley of the Hoérsel. It is easily 
reached by a good carriage-road and sev- 
eral pleasant foot-paths which wind in 
a zigzag direction up the hill, crossing 
a ravine known by the unpoetical title 
of ** Hell Valley.” 


Upon reaching the summit the tourist 


becomes speechless with admiration over | 


the magnificent view which stretches out 
before and around 
sea of grandeur! 
to the 


him—an undulating 
It is but a fitting intro- 


duction time - honored structure 


which adds dignity to that commanding | 


crest, 

The origin of this imposing castle dates 
from the eleventh century, and it is said 
to owe its construction to Count Ludwig 
Il., or Louis the Springer, who, in 1067, 
happening to observe the beautiful posi- 
tion of the hill upon which it now stands, 


** Wart, 


sollst 


said, 
du 
Bure 
* Wait, mountai 
thou shalt to me 
castle become.” A 
though eight hu 
dred years hay 
swept over its tow 
with all the 
attendant revolu 
tions of 
and foreign wars 
the proud old. cas 
tle still challenge: 
the devastating e 
croachments of tini 
and preserves all ot 


Bere 
mir ein 
werden '" 


ers, 


dome st 


that majestie grand 
eur and statelines 
which has been the boast and admiration 
of more than twenty generations. It com 
mands reverential respect as an unbroken 
link between a far remote period in thi 
world’s history and modern times—a 
proud and enduring monument to feudal 
power and glory, an undying relic of medi 
eeval grandeur and extravagance. 

The very atmosphere of the venerabl 
pile is redolent of the past, and the wind: 
which sigh through the deep portals secon 
to be requiems over departed glory. 

It is impossible to visit this building 
without being impressed with more than 
ordinary respect for those who made it 
what it is, or to enter within its extended 
limits without a feeling akin to awe. 

Its massive walls seem to echo weirdly 
the footsteps of the modern tourist, and in 
their hollow reverberations recall centu 
ries of revelry and pleasure, and tell the 
history of Thuringia for eight hundred 
years. No great flight of the imagination 
is required to repeople those ancient halls 
with the warrior and troubadour actors of 
ages ago, and listen to the minstrel’s art; 
the recital of ‘‘ Ritterpoesie,” or the sweet 
strains of ‘‘ Minnelieder,” or songs of love 
chanted by the famous ‘* Minnesiinger” 

Hartmann, Wolfram of Eschenbach, 
Heinrich von Meissen, Walter von der 
Vogelweide, and many others—who fre 
quently met, under Count Hermann of 
Thuringia, in this appointed hall, for their 
tournaments of love, poetry, and song, in 
one of which Tannhiiuser is said to have 
contested for the hand of the Landgrave’s 
niece, 


All such scenes are now forgotten in 
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practical tendencies of our modern 
stes, and yet their fancied resurrection 
the pleasure to the 
st unromantic of visitors. 


e gives keenest 
The new Minnesiingers Hall is a most 
iutiful room, but the 
eserved, and attracts the greater atten- 


old one is still 


able as outlets from the Thuringian Fo 
est. Should he adopt the same direction 
as that taken by the monk three and a halt 
centuries ago, it would lead him up the 
romantic valley of the Werra, to Coburg 
where he should visit Ehrenburg, the du 
cal palace (a beautiful structure in the 


REFORMATION ROOM, CASTLE OF COBURG. 


tion. The armory is still shown, also the 
chapel where Luther preached, and the 
room in the Vorburg oceupied by him as 
* Junger Georg,” in 1521-22, during his 
pretended captivity, which proved such a 
safe asylum from persecution after his tri- 
umph at Worms. It was here that he 
made such progress in his translation of 
the Bible. The room has not been mate- 
rially changed, and still contains many 
little souvenirs of the great reformer, in 
cluding letters, books, drinking vessels, 
together with his costume as a German 
nobleman, which he assumed during his 
residence there. 

When the traveller turns his back upon 
the majestic Wartburg, with its centuries 
of associations, he has before him the 


choice of many picturesque routes avail 


English-Gothiec style of architecture), the 
Moritzkirche, and ** last, though not least,” 
the celebrated castle, high above the town, 
now used as a museum, and in which Lu 
ther resided for several months during the 
period of the Diet of Augsburg. This old 
castle was fruitlessly besieged during the 
Thirty Years’ War by the implacable Wal 
lenstein. From this point he can continue 
on through Wiirzburg to Worms, repeat 
a paternoster in the grand old cathedral, 
and finally, in the great hall where the 
world-famous Diet was held in 1521, in 
voke his imagination to picture anew the 
impressive the humble 
Saxon monk and the powerful Emperor 
Charles V. were the central figures, upon 
whom was then suspended the fate of the 
Reformation. 


scene wherein 








THE ERRAND. 


Do mea courtesy, 
Thou tall white rose: 
Nobody knows 


How 


the rain comes down 
In the town 


Now, in my mind, I see 
A deep-eyed girl 
Watching the whirl 

From her window-pane 

Of the rain. 


45 


Se ee 





Slender as thou, is she, 

All 

As white. be sure. 

With thy perfect evrace 
In her face. 


Ways as pure, 


Do me a courtesy, 
Thou artless rose 
Nobody knows 

How 


the rain comes down 
In the town. 


Knowing her value, she 
Has still no art, 
Opening her heart 

For the common eye 


Te ) es} Vv é 


CAPTAIN NATHAN 


{ ge name of Nathan Hale—unfortu- 

nately too little familiar to the pres 
ent generation—revives the memory of a 
noble act of self-forgetfulness. That it 
made its impression in the days of the 
Revolution, wherever the circumstances 
became known, we are assured by some- 
thine besides tradition: and that 
time it has never failed to touch the heart 
or excite the admiration of writers who 
have had oceasion to repeat the story. 
Jared Sparks, the historian, after deserib- 
ing, in his Life and Treason of Arnold, 
the unhappy business and fate of Andre, 
recalls the youth in the American camp 
who met a similar death before him, and 
pays a grateful tribute to his character. 
“Where,” he asks, in closing, ** is the me- 
mento of the virtues, the patriotic sacri 
fice, and the early fate of Hale? It is not 
inscribed in marble; it is hardly recorded 
in books. Let it be the more deeply cher- 
ished in the hearts of his countrymen.” 
Nor less appreciative is the earlier remem- 
brance of President Timothy Dwight, who 
refers to him as the ‘‘ bright and gener 
ous” Hale, and in the common epic of 
that period thus deseribes his tastes and 
qualities: 


since 


“With genius’ living flame his bosom glowed, 
And science charmed him to her sweet abode ; 
In worth’s fair path his feet advent tred far, 
The pride of peace, the rising grace of war; 
In duty firm, in danger calm as even, 

To friends unchanging, and sincere to Heaven.” 


Although Hale suffered in the year 
1776, and from the centennial stand-point 
it may appear somewhat late to bring 
him to mind, it is to be noted that the 


CAPTAIN NATHAN 


HALE. 


All know, as well as we, 
The seeret troth 
Binding us both 

Or they would surmise 


From her eves. 


Go thou, and, secretly, 
In thine own way, 
Tell her, this day, 

Though so dark, is white 

By her light. 


Do me this courtesy, 
Thou silent 
Nobody knows 


rose 


How the rain comes down 
In the town. 


HALE, 


recollection of his fate was very strik 
ingly revived four years after, or just a 
century ago, by the capture and execu 
tion of Major André in connection with 
the Arnold infamy. Should that event, 
which in 1780 profoundly interested both 
Englishmen and Americans, lead to any 
expressions of sympathy during the pres 
ent year, or suggest a historical review 
or “anniversary” of the episode, the inci 
dent of 1776 must necessarily be coupled 
with it. The misfortune of the British 
officer was in many aspects affecting, but 
it did Hardly had he 
been captured before the nearly forgotten 
execution of Hale as a spy was recalled 
by American officers, and André himself 
remembered it. If their cases differed in 
certain points, and it was possible for 
André to enter a plausible justification of 
his where Hale had none 
whatever to plead, the two victims, on 
the other hand, bore this resemblance to 
each other, that both were young officers, 
beloved by their companions in arms, fa 


not stand alone. 


movements, 


vorites with their respective commanders, 
educated, brave, and each anxious to be 
of essential service, the one to his sover 
eign, the other to his cause. 

From 1780 their names have thus been 
closely associated. Their fate was hard 
but inevitable, and justified by the neces 
sary rigor of military law; and for each 
and both there always have been, on e1 
ther side of the water, many deep sympa 
thies felt. 

This parallel between Hale and André 
may be of historical interest, but it fails 
Hale 


to have any personal significance. 











NATHAN HALES SADDLE-BAGS, 


needs no seenie association to 
His shines 
with its own brightness. From what we 
and that a little* 

his entire life, short as it was, appears to 


certainly 


lift him into notice. name 


know of him is not 
have been a noble development, his early 
training and surroundings being of the 
kind which contribute much to the build 
The little 
village of Coventry, Connecticut, twenty 
west Hartford, his birth 
the date of his birth June 6, 1755. 
His father, Richard Hale, represented the 
second or third generation of an old New 
England family. We call him a 
typical farmer, townsman, and deacon of 


ing up of characters like his. 


miles of Was 


place 


may 


the former century, who took more inter 
est in his colony than the mother coun 
try, and who brought up his sons under 
the strictest convictions of duty. In time 
Nathan and his elder 
Enoch, were sent to Yale College, where 
they both entered the class of 1773. 
but 

Not so surprising, then, that their father, 
as we find in some of his unpublished let- 


young 


former was 








* The late Mr. I. W. Stuart, of Hartford, some 
ears ago wrote a biography of Hale, in which he 
included the results of a long search for authentic 
information The little work contains quite a com 
plete history of the subject. Among its contents 
are a number of Hale's letters, and his military dia 
ry. The best account of his fate is given in the 
Life if Creneral VW wn Lafayette also re 


Hull 





brother, | 


The | 


fourteen years of age. | 
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ters still preserved, should address the 
even in Sophomore year, perhaps late 


as ** Dear Children.” As such he bia 
them in the kindest terms to study we 
“anind the orders of colledge.” and 4 
tend to the duties of religion. He) 


young Hale came in contact with cong 

nial fellow-students, whose acquaintan 
he kept fresh by correspondence as lo) 

His intercourse with the 

no doubt helped to develop his manlir 
qualities, and matured and corrected |; 
judgment. That there were kindred spi 

its among his classmates would appea 
from the good proportion of their nun 
ber who were afterward led by common 
impulse to engage in the Revolutionary 
struggle. 

Of Hale’s class at least half a doz 
served long and well. There was Benja 
min Tallmadge, of Litchfield, the quit 
famous major of dragoons, who figures 


as he lived. 


in more than one spirited scene of thi 
Revolution. No one familiar with that 
period need be told who he was.  Anoth 
er, Captain Ezra Selden, of Lyme, one 
of Wayne's Stony Point heroes; another, 
Captain James Hillhouse, who so gallant 
ly led a party of volunteers against the 
British in their raid upon New Haven in 
1779; and still another was Major John 


Palsgrave Wryllys, of Hartford, Hale's 
early correspondent, who gave fifteen 
vears to the service of the country—eight 
in the Revolution and seven after—until 


he fell, with a handful of regulars, in Har 
mar’s Indian defeat on the Miami in 1790. 
Probably, too, Hale was acquainted while 
in college with such men as Colonel Da 
vid Humphreys; Colonel John Brown (a 
noble spirit, who like Wyllyvs met his fate 

































































NATHAN HALE'S CAMP-BOOK. 





CAPTAIN NATHAN 


;anambush, but ten vears before, at Stone 


\rabia): Colonels Isaac Sherman and Eb- 

iezer Huntington ; Captains Richard Sill, 
Roger Alden, and Joseph Walker, aides to 
Stirling, Huntington, and Parsons; and, 
mong others, Captains Roger Welles, 
Samuel Morris, and the 
two sons of President Daggett, all light 


Barker, James 


HALE. 55 


vet the New-Londoners had not erected a 
liberty-pole, they were all full of spirit. 
Under such circumstances his own course 
was not likely to remain long undecided, 
after the had arisen 
Certainly he showed no hesitation as to 
his duty when the Lexington alarm star 
tled the country. 


emergency once 


It seems to be well au 


NATHAN HALE’S CAMP-BASKET AND POWDER-HORN 


under Washington. 
These young collegians no doubt con- 
dueted themselves with eredit and honor, 
and had Hale been spared for a similar 


infantry officers 


career, we can easily imagine him return 
ing from the war, like them, with well- 
earned laurels. But he was reserved for 
something more than service: it fell to 
him to exhibit devotion to his country of 
the highest possible order. 

Upon graduation Hale taught school, 
first at Moodus, in the town of East Had- 
dam, and then at New London. A ven- 
erable lady at the former place remember- 
ed him long after. ‘‘ Everybody loved 
him,” she said, ‘‘he was so sprightly, in- 
telligent, and kind, and so handsome.” 
Deseribing his personal appearance, his bi- 
ographer gives him a_ well-proportioned 
figure, full of suppleness and strength, a 
broad chest, open face, light blue eyes, 
light rosy complexion, and hair of a me- 
dium brown. At leaping he was without 
an equal among his companions. 

It was while teaching at New London 
that he took the step which led to the 
bright fame he has left. Evidently he 
had been watching the progress of the dis- 
pute with Great Britain, and already had 
his colonial sympathies deeply aroused. 
As early as November, 1774, he writes, in 
an unpublished letter, that although as 


when the news reached 


London, and a 


thenticated that 
New town - meeting was 
called, Hale not only attended, but made 
** Let mareh im 
mediately, and never lay down our arms 


a vigorous speech. us 


until we obtain our independence,” was 
one of his reported expressions, So he 
foresaw what many others were unwilling 
to admit at that date, that the struggle, 
once begun, meant final separation from 
the mother country. Following up this 
patriotic declaration, the young school 
master closed his school, and enrolled as 
a volunteer in the general posse that hur 
ried off from all quarters toward Boston. 
He returned shortly after, but only to re 
main a few weeks, as he had finally ae 
cepted an appointment as lieutenant in a 
new regiment then forming, to be com 
manded by Colonel Charles Webb, of 
Stamford. It was a tearful hour, we are 
told, when he broke up his school forever, 
separating from patrons and scholars by 
whom he was respected and loved, and 
postponing his own and his father’s cher 
ished plans of studying for the ministry: 
but what strength of heart and 
cheerfulness must have buoyed him up as 
he went out to do what he felt the times 
required of him! 

Colonel Webb's regiment being ordered 
to re-enforce Washington, Hale's first mil- 
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itary experiences were associated with the 
siege of Boston He was stationed, until 
late in the following January, in General 
Sullivan’s brigade, at Winter Hill, on the 
left of the line, and on the straight road to 
the enemy at Bunker Hill. Here he kept 
a daily journal, and its brief entries show 
how great an interest he took in camp and 
field matters, and with what student-like 
method and eagerness he set about to per 
fect himself in his new duties. If soldier 
he must be, he proposed to make himself 
a cood one, although, so far as active serv 
ice was concerned, the situation gave him 
little opportunity to prove his mettle in a 
brush with the enemy. Now and then 
there were alarms and skirmishes, and oc- 
casionally we meet with some interesting 
personal coincidence. For instance, in 
the present case, while Hale went on duty 
in camp or on the lines, and noted almost 
everything that he saw or heard, we read 
of a young British captain—his fine face 
suggesting characteristics not unlike 
Hale’s—who was posted opposite on Bun 
ker Hill, and who wrote home deserip 
tions of the siege from his point of view. 
This was Captain William Glanville Eve 
lyn, the son of aclergyman, and descend- 
ed from the same stoek with John Eve 
lyn, the learned author of Sylva. There 
were Evelyns born in Kent, the birth- 
place of Hale’s English ancestors. 

These young officers seemed equally in- 
tent on the passing scenes around Boston, 
and jotted down matters great and small. 
Thus Hale, one Tuesday in December, 
made this entry in his diary: ‘* Went to 
Cobble Hill. A shell and a shot from 
Bunker Hill. The shell breaking in the 
air, one piece fell, and touched a man’s 
hat, but did no harm.” Over on Bunker 
Hill, Evelyn wrote of their ducking at 
the whistling of a 24-pounder, and of a 
shot which went through a tent, ‘‘and 
fairly took the crown out of one of the 
King’s Own Grenadiers’ hats.” Luckily, 
as he adds, ‘“‘his head was not in it.” 
Both enter more fully into the little af 
fairs of November 9, 1775, at Lechmere’s 
Point, in which certainly one if not both | 
officers were engaged. They were again 
on opposite sides on Long Island, but des 
tined soon to lie buried in common soil at 
New York, one falling within a month 
of the other, and both creatly missed as 
soldiers of much promise. 


Events at Boston soon eulminated in 
American success, and in the spring of 
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1776 we find Washington’s army trans 
ferred to the new base of operations at 
New York. <At the beginning of the 
year the troops were reorganized; Col 
onel Webb's regiment became the Nine 
teenth Continentals, and Hale’s name now 
appears on the roll of its captains. <A 
characteristic act is recorded of him whilk 
the new enlistments were going on 
Men hesitated to enter for long periods, 
and recruiting was almost alarmingly 
slow in consequence. Hale was so anx 
ious to keep his company that he finally 
offered the patriotic inducement which is 
thus briefly entered in his diary: ** Prom 
ised the men, if they would tarry another 
month, they should have my wages for 
that time.” 

The first collision and disaster at New 
York foreshadowed the fate of this in 
genuous youth. In the long and tedious 
work of fortifying the new position, Hale 
and his regiment had their full share. 
Here, after assignment to MacDougall’s 
brigade, they encamped near Bayard’s 
Hill Fort, on the line of Grand Street, 
near the Bowery. In one of his last let 
ters, written from this point, August 20, 
1776, he tells his brother: 

“Our situation has been such this fortnight ot 
more as scarce to admit of writing. We have daily 
expected an action—by which means, if any one was 
going, and we had letters written, orders were so 
strict for our tarrying in camp, that we could rarely 
vet leave to go and de liver them. For about six ot 
eight days the enemy have been expected hourly, 
whenever the wind and tide least favored. We keep 
a particular look-out for them this morning. The 
place and manner of attack time must determine 
The event we leave to Heaven.” 


The attack came one week later, on 
August 27, and we suffered the heavy de- 
feat on Long Island. Webb's regiment, 
with others, was hurried over the East 
River early in the morning, but took no 
part in the engagement. Three days after 
occurred Washington's skillful retreat to 
the New York side, and with it began the 


| series of perplexities and reverses which 


so distressed our army in that critical 
campaign. The suddenly changed and 


uncomfortable position of affairs greatly 
| increased the anxiety of the commander- 


in-chief. One thing he felt the need of 


| especially, and that was information re- 


specting the strength and probable move- 
ments of the enemy. Later in the war 
he succeeded in obtaining such informa- 
tion, and could manceuvre intelligently. 
even with an army which half the time 
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HALE RECEIVING 


was unfit to take the field for any extend 
ed operations; and it is interesting to note 
that the officer who managed these lines 
of communication with the opposite camp 
was Hale’s friend and classmate Major 
Benjamin Tallmadge. But at this date, 
after the Long Island affair, Washington 
was totally at a loss for proper intelli 
gence, and suggested every temporary ex- 
pedient for securing it. Nothing but the 
East River being now between him and 
the powerful enemy, it was of the utmost 
importance that he should be warned in 
ample time of their advance. ‘* As every 
thing,” he wrote to Heath, at Kings 
bridge, ‘‘in a manner depends upon ob- 
taining intelligence of the enemy's mo 
tions, I do most earnestly entreat you and 
General Clinton to exert yourselves to ac- 
complish this most desirable end. Leave 
no stone unturned, nor do not stick at ex- 
pense, to bring this to pass, as I never 
was more uneasy than on account of my 
want of knowledge on this score. Keep 
constant look-outs,” he adds, ** with good 


INSTRUCTIONS FROM WASHINGTON 


glasses on some commanding heights that 
look well on to the other shore.” 

It was in this emergency, when a suc 
cessful accomplishment of Washington's 
wishes would have been of the greatest 
use to the army, that Captain Hale stepped 
forward to offer his services. It happened 
that he had recently volunteered to act as 
one of the officers of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Thomas Knowlton’s new corps of Rangers, 
organized to scout between the lines, feel 
the enemy’s position, and report directly 
to the commander-in-chief. Knowlton 
was a gallant officer, a near townsman of 
Hale’s, and must have known his worth, 
or he could not have accepted him for 
the Rangers. Early in September, when 
Washington's suspense was keenest, the 
colonel broached the matter of obtaining 
the desired information to his 
ficers, in the hope that some one of them 
might the chief Th 
suggestion appears to have deeply im 
pressed Hale, who, after the interview 
with Knowlton, went to talk the subject 


own of 


be able to serve 





































































































































































































































































































over with his fellow-otlicer and college 
friend Captain William Hull, of Webb's 
regiment. This we know from Hull him- 
self. The two captains discussed the 
question of undertaking the ré/le of a spy. 
Hull used every argument to dissuade 
Hale from the dangerous service, and 
appealed to him as a soldier not to run 
the risk of closing his promising career 
with an ignominious death. Hale, how- 
ever, although fully sensible of the con- 
sequences of capture, could think of noth 
ing but duty. He told Hull that for a 
year he had been attached to the army, 
and had rendered no material service; 
that he wished to be useful; was unin- 
fluenced by the expectation of promotion 
or pecuniary reward; and so far as the 
peculiar duty in question was concerned, 
he felt that ‘‘ every kind of service neces- 
sary to the public good became honorable 
by being necessary.” 

Calmly and firmly deciding the ques 
tion for himself, Hale soon after reported 
to Washington his readiness to enter the 
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British lines in disguise. What instr 
tions, What advice, what cautions, he ) 
ceived from the general there are } 
records to tell us. These facts only 
know certainly: that he suddenly disa 
peared from camp, passed up the Connex 
icut coast, changed his uniform for 
school-master’s garb, crossed to Huntin: 
ton, Long Island, and then made his wa 
to the enemy at Brooklyn and New York 

never to return. After making satis 
factory observations, taking sketches of 
works, and writing his notes in Latin, li 
was on the point of returning to the Con 
necticut shore, when he was seized and 
heldasaspy! A boat was to have met him 
at Huntington Bay, and on the morning of 
the 18th or 19th of September, as he was 
waiting near the shore, the supposed craft 
made its appearance; but he approached 
it only to find that it was a yawl from a 
British cruiser lying below, and that re 
treat on his part was impossible. Ordered 
to surrender, with the guns of the marines 
levelled at him, he yielded to the situa 
tion, was taken to the man-of-war, con 
veyed to New York, and there delivered 
to the military authorities. 

At New York, Hale was brought before 
Sir William Howe, the English command 
er-in-chief. An American spy at that 
time was likely to receive but trifling con 
sideration. Hale received none. Four 
years later, when André was captured, 
every attention and comfort was accorded 
him by Washington's officers during his 
confinement and trial. He himself ex 
pressed his grateful appreciation of their 
tenderness. But André was the adjutant- 
general of the British army, and mixed up 
with Arnold and Clinton in a dazzling 
plot to obtain an American stronghold. 
He was out on ‘‘ official” business. In 
addition, in 1780 both sides were treating 
each other with more military respect 
than in the first vears of the war. In 
1776 poor Hale was a wretched Conti 
nental-—rebel as well as spy—and punish- 
ment could be neither too swift nor too 
severe. Possibly in 1776 an English offi- 
cer, caught in the American camp under 
Hale's circumstances, would have received 
like treatment, so far as immediate con- 
demnation was concerned. In Hale's 
case certainly the treatment was summa- 
ry as well as peculiarly heartless. The 
only relief in the picture is the noble bear- 
ing of the prisoner. Instead of attempt- 
ing a defense, or explaining the papers 
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THE HALE 


found upon his person, he frankly de 
clared his rank in Washington's army, and 
the object of his visit to the British camp. 
If tradition and meagre records are 
rect, the 
sentence 


eor 
scene of and 
in the 
old Beekman mansion 
Street near First Avenue, 
where Howe had fixed his head-quarters. 
Upon this the British com 
mander—and it is difficult to see how he 
could have done otherwise 
him a spy, 


his examination 
was the little 
garden of the 
Kifty-second 


greenhouse 


, on 


confession 


pronounced 
and ordered his execution to 
take place on the following morning. 
The ‘‘ following morning” was Sun 
day, the 22d of September, 1776. Where 
Hale spent that night, whether at the 
jail (the present Hall of Records), or at 
some guard-house, does not appear. One 
thing is known, that he was put into the 
care of a provost-marshal of a most in 
human said to be the noted Cun 
ningham, afterward sent a 
who chanced 
Assured that his 


sort, 


whose name 


shudder through every one 


to become his prisoner. 
fate was sealed, Hale requested that he 
might be attended by a clergyman, but 
this was refused by the marshal; so too 
was his request for a Bible. On the fatal 
morning he was led out to the place of his 
execution, which upon the best data at 
hand appears to have been the Rutgers’ 
orchard, not far above Franklin Square, 
on East Broadway, and there calmly 
awaited his fate. Pending the prepara- 


HOMESTEAD, SOUTH COVENTRY, 


CONNECTICUT. 


tions, an English officer received permis 
sion to have Hale remain in tent, 
where the latter found time let 
ters to his mother the 
army. 


When 


his 
to write 
and a comrade in 


André walked to the seaffold in 
1780, no sign of faintness escaped him, 
but bowing to all at the 
closing will 


around, he said, 
moment, ‘* Gentlemen, 
witness that I die with the 
Eve-witnesses on the 
record that his self 

the trving 
This was equally true of 
mut Hale was far from being a pro 
and the thought of 
taining that character to the 
not to have occurred to 
could not belie the 


you 
bear firmness 
becoming a soldier.” 

left the 
throughout 
was perfect. 


Hale, | 


fessional soldier, 


oeeasion have 


possession scene 


sus 
end seems 
him. André 
traditional courage of 
the British officer. Hale could not belie 
the cause he had voluntarily espoused, 
and when summoned from the tent where 
he had written the letters, to suffer his 
fate, his heart found spontaneous and un 
affected utterance in words not to be for 
gotten. ‘I only regret,” he said, to the 
few spectators present, ‘that I have but 
life for Does 
any page in history furnish the example 
of a purer patriot than Hal 

Owing to the hurry, 
feats of our army, which overshadowed 
everything that fall, Hale’s execution fail- 
ed to receive much attention at the time. 
Very few 


one to lose 


my country.” 


vexations, and de- 


were aware of his mission to 
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““[ ONLY REGRET THAT I HAVE 


the enemy, and the particulars of his no- | 


ble sacrifice were probably not generally 


known until later. That Washington 


and his staff officers were moved by his 


fate, and had discussed his case as a mili- 
tary precedent, seems to be made certain 
by the reference which Colonel Tilghman, 
one of the chief's aides, makes in a letter 
to Mr. Duer, of the New York Convention. 
‘General Howe,” he writes, *‘ hanged a 
captain of ours belonging to Knowlton’s 
Rangers, who went into New York to 
make discoveries. 
should not make retaliation.” 
retaliation was out of the question, for 
Hale carried his life in his hands; but if 
time ever works out poetic revenges of its 
own, was it possibly avenging Hale's fate 
four years later when André suffered? 
It might be called a singular coincidence 
that Hale’s much-loved classmate, Major 
Tallmadge, was André’s real captor, and 
that on the way to Washington’s camp 
they talked of Hale. 
noticed that Lafayette, late in life, once 
stated in Paris that André’s proven guilt 
and Captain Hale’s case were considera 
tions which led to the former's sentence; 
and in his Memoirs, written long before, 
the same general, says: 


So, also, it may be 


BUT ONE 


I do not see why we | 
Of course | 





LIFE TO LOSE FOR MY COUNTRY.” 


“Captain Hale, of Connecticut, a distinguished 
voung man, beloved by his family and friends, had 
been taken on Long Island under circumstances of 
the same kind as those that occasioned the death of 
Major André; but instead of being treated with the 
like respect, to which Major André himself bore 
testimony, Captain Hale was insulted to the last 
moment of his life. ‘This is a fine death for a 
soldier!’ said one of the English officers who were 
surrounding the cart of execution. replied 
Hale, lifting up his cap, ‘there is no death which 
would not be rendered noble in such a glorious 
He calmly replaced his cap, and the fatal 
cart moving on, he died with the most perfect com- 


posure.” 


“SIT, 


cause, 


Here was Hale’s memory confronting 
André at his very arrest and trial. 

It only remains to repeat the two well- 
known facts, that André’s memory has 
been honored with a grave and inscrip- 
tion, in common with England's distin- 
guished dead, in Westminster Abbey, 
while Hale has passed unnoticed by his 
countrymen, save in his native town of 
Coventry, where some thirty or forty 
years ago a plain monument was erected 
by the patriotic inhabitants, assisted by a 
small grant from the State. The cap- 
tain’s heroic, unselfish sacrifice merits a 
less obscure recognition. Where but in 
New York, where Hale suffered, should 


some worthy tribute be accorded him? 





OLD DUTCH 


ALBERT 


Il.—ALBERT CUYP. 
LBERT CUYP was born at Dort in 
i 1606, as is now generally conceded, 


the usual dispute concerning the precise 
year having been waged in regard to him 


as well as to most of the other early Dutch 


and Charles Blane, in a sketch 
of him, writes, ‘‘that the same year that 
gave birth to one of the greatest painters 
of humanity (Rembrandt), also gave to 
Holland one of her greatest painters, cer- 
The 
lives of these two men were passed from 
their beginning to their close in the midst 
of a society profoundly stirred by reli 
gious quarrels, and likewise a prey to all 
the horrors of a civil war, yet in their 
works one finds no trace of the blood shed 
around them. The one threw the rays of 
his magic lamp on all the dramas enacted 
in human life, without apparently consid- 
ering as worthy of portrayal those which 
the passing history of his own country 
was displaying on its stage; the other, ap- 
parently seeing nothing of the tragedy of 
which Holland was the theatre, listening 


painters ; 


tainly one of her most versatile. 


MASTERS 


CUYP. 


neither to the din of the Thirty Years’ War, 
the rumors of the market-pla;e, nor the 
outburst of religious conflicts, calmly con 
templated nature, dividing his attention 
between the landscape and the sea, paint 
ing with the same enthusiasm cattle at 
pasture or vessels under full sail, and por 
trayed his generally foggy country as il 
luminated by sunshine, the abode of shep 
herds leading their flocks, huntsmen at 
the chase, seamen navigating the tranquil 
Meuse, and fishermen placidly drawing in 
their nets.” 

It does seem surprising that such an en- 
tire absorption in art could exist in the 
midst of such civil discords. When both 
the great painters were at an impressiona 
ble age, Barneveldt, judged by the Synod 
of Dort, and declared guilty of conspiracy 
(though, as now known, unjustly accused 
and sentenced), was beheaded ; later came 
the invasion of Louis XIV.; the tragic 
death of Jean and Cornelius De Witt at 
the hands of the mob, while Prince Will 
iam looked calmly on; and though Cuyp’s 
life was passed among such scenes, they 
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‘A VIEW OF DoR?.”-—[ FROM 


are in no way reflected in his pictures. | 


The sorrows and sufferings of the people, 
the political disasters of his country, the 
blood shed all around him, threw, as far 
as we know, no shadow on Cuyp's life. 


While thousands of his contemporaries 


were suffering and dying violent deaths, 
and whole nation was convulsed to its 
very centre, he quietly studied the habits 
of the sailor, the efforts of the fisherman, 
or the etfeets of lazy summer noons. 


It has always been claimed, and there | 


is nothing to disprove it, that Cuyp’s only 
instructor his father, Jacob Gerrit- 
zom Cuyp, one of the founders of the 
Academy of St. Luke, at Dort, who resem 
the the Dutch 
painters of the sixteenth century in that 


Was 


bles greater number of 


they formed their successors, were sur- | 


passed by them, and forgotten by sue- 
ceeding generations. Of Cuyp’s life there 
One knows not 
whether his youth was one of ease or of 


struggle; 


is literally no record. 


his pictures is owing to his having led a 
peaceful, happy existence, such as tends 
to long life and a vigorous old age: 
whether he suffered, and so found relief 
from the burdens of his daily life in pic- 
turing scenes in which care and anxiety 
had no place 

In commenting on this seant knowl- 


edge, Blane writes: ** We are even igno- 


whether the tranquil beauty of | 


| 
or 


PAINTING BY ALBERT Cl YP. | 


rant of the precise date of his death. Ac 
cording to the registry of M. Immerzeel, 
of Amsterdam, Cuyp was still living in 
1680, for we learn from one of his pic 
tures, the ‘Salmon Fishing,’ now in the 
museum at the Hague, that he had for a 


| patron the head of the fishermen guild at 


Dort 
tells us nothing of either patron or pro 
tegé. I think myself there was never a 
life more honest, laborious, and less trou 
bled by contending passions than Cuyp’s. 
He must, even when young, have been 
able by his talents to provide himself with 
all the necessaries of life, so that he need 
never fear want. Of a placid tempera 
ment, a gentle yet firm character, he was 
doubtless on terms of friendship with the 
leading men of his day. It would appear 
from the many times he painted ‘ Mau- 
rice of Nassau preparing for the Chase,’ 
that he must have known him, and there- 
fore been of the reformed faith.” 

Cuyp in the apparently exhaustless va- 
riety of his genius was able to represent 
nature in her entirety. One recognizes 
Vander Velde, Potter, Wouverman, Ruys- 
dael, ete., not only by their style, but also 
by the subjects they always chose. Their 
range was limited; but Cuyp not only 
equals them, but often surpasses them, as 
well as other artists, in their own individ- 
ual line. Figures, animals, still life, 


a useless piece of knowledge, for it 





scapes, marines, church interiors, 


ter scenes, kitchen interiors, all vari 
es, he has painted, and with a master’s 
nd A common criticism of Cuyp’s 
tures is that they are ‘* picturesque” ; 
t he does not, according to Blane, vain 


‘“NOONDAY REST.’ 


lis picturesque effects by painting accord 
ing to the generally received rules for 
The Dort artist 
paid no heed to the picturesqueness of 
he 
painted men well clad and prosperous, 
animals full of health and strength, and 
studied nature under the blaze of a cloud 


less sky. 


obtaining such results. 


poverty, or of dim shadowy recesses ; 


His horses are well eroomed, 
his cattle sleek and glossy, and he loved 
the bright sunlight. In these respects he 
differs from contemporaries. He 
viewed and represented the landscape of 
his native country in the same manner as 
did Claude the country around Rome, the 
Bay of Naples, the Cascades of Tivoli, ete. 

Two of the finest Cuyps are in the 
Louvre—** The Departure,” and ** The Re 
turn.” In ‘* The Departure,” the princi- 
pal figure, clad in searlet, has just mount 
ed his horse, a dappled gray, while the 
groom in a green great-coat has stooped 
to offer the stirrup. The group, in bright 
light, nas for background the sombre cas 
tle, whose shadow, falling to the right, is 


his 
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opposed to the dazzling sunlight which fills 
the rest of the picture; and midway are 
seen two shepherds, with their flocks, who 
form a faint mezzotint on which the eye 
falls before resting on the clear tones of 


the distance. The entire picture is full of 


‘—| FROM PAINTING BY ALBERT CUYP. | 


life and vigor, ‘‘of the tranquillity of the 
prosperous ones of life, and of the warmth 
and splendor of day.” With the excep 
tion of the dogs, painted with feebleness, 
the picture is a most admirable exponent 
of Cuyp’s strength. Yet compare Iris 
riders and horses with those of Wouver 
man. The men who in Wouverman’s pic 
tures appear as elegant proud cavaliers, 
mounted on mettlesome horses ready to 
prance and rear, Cuyp saw as though in 
a different age and of a different nation. 
His pictures bear traces of his own indi 
viduality. His riders seem like the rich 
burghers of the seventeenth century, who 
lead the lives of ‘* grands seigneurs” with 
out being able to assume their dégagé 
air. Wouverman’s cavaliers are free, bold 
riders, ready for either love or war, wear 
ing gay plumes, gilded spurs, knee-boots, 
pistol at the saddle-bow. But Cuyp’s rid 
ers are different in every way. They are 
men of grave, calm mien, richly dressed, 
but with their horses are 
strong, docile, and well groomed, ready 


no ec muetry ; 
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to pace, trot, or gallop, but never in the 
i habit of prancing or rearing. 

i The animals of Potter, Berghem, Van 
r 2 der Velde, or Vander Does resemble each 
other ; but Cuyp treats his animals dif 
ferently, painting them from that point 
where there are the fewest broken lines, 
and which displays their best develop 


Cuyp’s marines, like his landscapes, 
bear the stamp of truthfulness ; 
one, ** The Canal at Dort,” M. Waagen 

Me writes: ‘It would be impossible to de 
scribe the pervading transparency of the 
morning sunlight, or the delicacy of the 

‘ aerial perspective in the gradation of a 
; succession Of vessels lying one behind 


Cuyp was no initator of other artists. 

He painted Nature as he saw her, and as 

she exists in Holland, never seeking to 

arrange a landscape so as to make it pie 

turesque, but reproducing with 

the country near Dort as it lay spread be 

fore him. It is true he 

skies and dark shadows, and we always 

see his Holland in her most 

garb. So strong was his predilection for 

sf the cheerful in nature, that 
' painting a winter landseape, with streams | 


roofs of the cottages, and sharply defining 
the bare tree branches, he makes the fog 
break away scatteringly at the horizon, so 
that the cold but transparent rays of the 
winter’s sun may vive some gleams of 
brightness. This is seen in his picture of 
‘Fishing under the Lee,” ; 
Duke of Bedford, and engraved by Fitt 
ler, before which M. Blane tells us he re 


‘* Many times has Cuyp painted fishermen 
breaking the ice to east their lines, slede 
ers, and skaters, but he has never painted 
that sad gray winter sky which hangs 
over the earth as a marble cover over a 
tomb. A singular artist, and almost alone 
in this truth, that he knew the art of paint 
ing winters without coldness, and moon 
lights without melancholy.” 
Lebrun tells us that the English were the 


ie first to estimate Cuyp at his proper value, 
i for a long time the French failed to esteem 
Ae his works, and that fully nine-tenths of his | 


works are owned in England. 
sists it is because of the sunlight in them | 
that the English admire them. 
‘| surprising that enthusiasm should be ex 


cited by him in a people who so love the | more broad and free.” 


our Claude, it is because in his marines a 


landscapes he has painted with a ray 
that luminary. For watery England 
was a consolation to see sunlight, if on 
ina picture; and it was M. Ralp, in a 1x 
accompanying the collection of engra 
ings published by J. Boydell in 1769, w! 


| first gave Cuyp the name of the Dut 


Claude—a name well deserved, for thes: 
two masters, so different, are both of the 
true. The difference between the cow 
tries they lived in makes the difference i 
their genius. Claude had at the servic 
of his brush a nature much more rich in 
inspiration for an artist in love with light 
In Holland, on the contrary, the sky has 
its rare and fleeting days of splendor: it 
fights almost the entire year, as did thi 
ancient Ormuzd against the clouds; and 
vet in Cuyp’s works we find no traces of 
this contest between day and night which 
evidently so strongly affected the genius 
of Rembrandt.” 

There are eight engravings known to 


have been done by Cuyp, of which good 


copies have been made by Bagelaar, and 
the National Library of France owns six 
of these. 

His pictures are very rarely offered for 
sale, and on such rare occasions are eager 
ly contended for. Critics vary much in 
their estimate of his genius. Blanc, as 
we have seen, has nothing but praise. 
Kugler writes: ‘*‘Of Cuyp’s works their 
principal charm lies in the beauty and 
truthfulness of their peculiar lighting. 
No other painter, with the exception of 
Claude, has so well understood how to 
represent the cool freshness of morning, 
the bright but misty light of a hot noon, 
or the warm glow of a clear sunset, in ev- 
ery possible gradation, from the utmost 
force in the foreground to the tenderest 
tone of the distance...... But, on the other 
hand, his animals, and more especially 
his cattle, have a certain uniformity ; their 
heads are somewhat narrow; while his 
execution, generally speaking, does not 
extend to any nicety of detail...... Cuyp 
varies; the pictures of his earlier days 


| havea certain heaviness of tone; the flesh- 


tints are of a hard red; the aerial perspec- 
tive deficient; and his execution, though 
careful and fused, is hard in outline. 
Later the gradation becomes more true, 
the coloring clearer, especially the warm 
flesh-tints, and the solid treatment always 


2 | LOOK out upon a dreary 
moor, where the horizon melts into 
the cold gray of a heavy sky. The restless wind 
sweeps with pitiless blast through the shivering trees, 
and o'er the bleak hills, from whose crests, like a great white veil, the clouds 
of hoary flakes are lifted and drawn along by the gale. Down the upland slope, 
Vout. LXI.—No. 361.—5 
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across the undulating field, the blinding drift. like 

i thing of life, speeds in its wild caprice, now swirl 

ing in fantastic eddies around some isolated stack, 
half hidden in its chiil embrace, now 
winding away o'er bare-blown wall 
and scraggy fence, and through the 
sighing willows o'er the frozen stream ; 
now with a wild whirl it flies aloft, and the 
dark pines and hemlocks on the mountain- 
side fade away in its icy mist. 

Who has not watched the strange antics 
of the drifting snow whirling past the window 
on a blustering winter’s day? But this is not 
a winter’s day. This is the advent of a New 
England spring. 

Happy are we that its promises are not ful- 

| filled, for the ides of March might as oft betoken 
‘) the approach of a tempestuous winter as of a 
*\@ ) balmy spring. Consecrated to Mars and Tan 


pointments, of broken promises and incessant 
warfare. It is the struggle of tender awakening 
life against the buffetings of rude and blighting 
elements. No man can tell what a day may bring 
forth. To-day we look out verily upon 
bleak December ; to-morrow — who 
knows ?—we may be transported into May, 
and, with aspirations high, feel our ardor 
cooled by a blast of ice and a blinding fall of 
snow. But this can not always last, for soon 
the southern breezes come and hold their 
sway for days, and the north wind, angry in 
its defeat, is driven back in lowering clouds 
to the region of eternal ice and snow. Now 
comes a lovely day, without even a cloud. 
All blue above, all dazzling white below. 
The sun shines with a glowing warmth, 
and we say, ‘‘This is indeed a harbinger of 
spring.” The sugar-maples throb and trickle with the 
flowing sap, and the lumbering ox-team and sled wind 
through the woods from tree to tree to relieve the over- 
flowing buckets. The boiling caldron in the sugar-house 
near by receives the continual supply, and gives 
forth that sweet-scented steam that issues from the 


X. talus, it is a month of contradictions and disap 


A 


open door, and comes to us in occasional welcome 
whiffs across the snow. Long ‘‘ wedges” of 
wild-geese are seen cleaving the sky in their 
northward flight. The little pussies on the 

willows are coaxed from their winter nest, and 

creep out upon the stem. The soli- 

tary bluebird makes his appearance, 

flitting along the thickets and stone 

walls with little hesitating warble, as 

if it were not vet the appointed time 

to sing. The swamp-cabbage flower, 

that cautious little pioneer, down 

among the bogs, peers above the 

ground beneath his purple -spotted 

DOWN 


THE 


BROOK-SIDE, 
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EARLY 


He knows the fickle month which 
gives him birth, and keeps well under 
cover 


hood. 


Such days in March are too perfect to 
endure, and at night the sky is overcast 
and dark. Then follows a long warm 
rain that unlocks the ice in all the streams. 
The whiteness of the hills and meadows 
melts into broad contracting strips and 
patches. One by one, as mere specks 
upon the landscape, these vanish in turn, 
until the last vestige of winter is washed 
from the face of the earth to swell the 
tide of the rushing stream. Even now, 
from the distant valley, we hear a con 
tinuous muffled roar, as the mighty fresh 
et, impelled an irresistible force, 
ploughs its tortuous channel through the 
lowlands and ravines. The quiet town is 
filled with an unusual commotion. Ex- 
cited groups of towns-people crowd the 
village store, and eager voices tell of the 
havoe wrought by the fearful flood. 

The tepid rain has penetrated deep into 
the yielding ground, and with the win- 
ter’s frost now coming to the surface, the 
roads are well-nigh impassable with their 
plethora of mud. After warm winds 
and sunny days, the ground once more 
packs firm beneath the t This con- 
summation marks the ciose of idle days. 
The junk pile in the barn is invaded, and 
the rusty plough abstracted from the midst 
of rakes and scythes and other farm im- 


by 


PLOUGHING 


plements The old white horse thrusts 
his long head from the stall near by, and 
whinnies at the memories it revives, and 
with pricked-up ears and whisking tail 
tells plainly of the eagerness he feels. 
Back and forth through the sloping lot 
the ploughman slowly turns the dingy 
sward, and in the rich brown furrow, fol 
lowing in his track, we see the cackling 
troop of hens, and the lordly rooster, with 
great ado, searches out the dainty tidbits 
for his motley crowd of favorites. The 
whole landscape has become infused with 
human life and motion. Wherever the 
eye may turn it sees the evidences of varied 
and hopeful industry. Yonder we notice 
an oft-recurring little puff of mist like a 
burlesque snow-drift, ever and anon burst 
ing into view, and softly vanishing against 
the sward. Another glance detects the 
slow progress of horse and cart, and farm 
er sowing his load of plaster across the 
whitening field. Further up, where the 
brow of the hill stands clear against the 
sky, a pacing figure with measured sweep 
of arm the handfuls of wheat, 
and team and harrow soon are in his path, 
combing and crumbling the dark brown 
mould. High curling wreaths of smoke 
wind upward from the flat swamp lot be 
both 
work and play in burning off the brush. 
Here we shall see the first welcome nibble 


scatters 


yond, where hilarious boys enjoy 


of fresh grass for the poor bereaved cow 
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RETURN FROM THE 


whose lamenting bleat now echoes through 
the barn near by; and for these oxen, too, 
luge the 
roller across the neighboring: tield. 


that with swaying clumsy gait 
huge 
And what strange vells and exclamations 
them in 


cuide progress ! 


‘Ho Ho haw!” 
Krom every direction, in voices near, and 
others faint 


their labored 


back! Gee up ahoy ! 
hear this 
Who could believe that so 
much good work hung upon the incessant 
reiteration of that 


with distance, we 
Same Jargon, 


brief and monotonous 
vocabulary Rather would we listen to 
the musical ring of the laughing children 
riding on the big ** brush harrow” down 
through that barn-yard lane beyond. 

So runs the record of a busy day in the 
early New England spring-time, and with 
its all-absorbing industry it is a day that 
passes quickly The afternoon runs into 
evening Cool shadows creep across the 
landscape as the glowing sun sinks through 
the still bare and leafless trees and disap 
pears behind the wooded hills. The fields 
are now deserted, and through the uncer- 
tain twilight we see the little knots of 
workmen with their swinging pails, and 
hear their the homeward 
In the dim shadows of the ever 


tramp along 
road, 
greens beyond, a faint gray object steals 
into view. Now it stops at the old water- 
ing trough, and I hear the sip of the eager 
horse and the splash of overflowing water. 
some 


belated ploughman, fresh, perhaps, 


from a half-hour’s gossip at the village 


store. How quickly the receding form 


is lost in the darkening road! One by 
one the seattered barns and houses have 


disappeared in the gathering dusk, marked 





FIELDS. 


only by the faint columns of blue smoke 
that rise above the trees, and melt away 
against the twilight sky. I look out upon 
a wilderness of gloom, where all above is 
still and clear, and all below is wrapped in 


impenetrable mystery. A plaintive piping 


| trill now breaks the impressive stillness 


Again and again I hear the little lonely 
vibrating through the low-lying 
It is only a little frog in some far 
off marsh; but what a sweet sense of sad 
ness is awakened by that lowly melody! 
Where, in all the varied of the 
night, is there another song so lulling in 
its dreamy melody, so full of that charm 
which the human heart? How 
the very air seems to quiver with its full 


ness! 


voice 


mist. 


voices 


moves 


I recall, too, the pleasant sound upon 
the shingles overhead as the dark-clouded 
sky let fall its tell-tale drops to warn us 
of the coming rain. Who can forget those 
rainy days, with their games of hide-and- 
the old dark garret? How we 
looked out upon the muddy, puddled road, 
and laughed at the great drifting sheets of 
water that ever and anon poured down 
from bursting cloud, and roared 
upon the roof! How the tree trunks out- 
side seemed to squirm and twist! The dark 
doorway of the barn, too, what strange 
capers it performed for our amusement! 

now swelling out to twice its size, now 
stretching long and thin, or dividing in 
the middle in its queer contortions. Out 
in the dismal barn-yard we saw the for 
lorn row of hens huddled together on 
the hay-rick under the drizzling straw 
thatched shed, and the gabled coop near 


seek in 


some 
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in whose dry retreat the motherly old hen spread her tawny wings, and yielded 


the warmth of her ruffled breast to the tender needs of her little family, peeping so 
mtentedly beneath her. The rain-proof ducks dabble in the neighboring puddles, 
nd chew the muddy water in search of floating dainties, or gulp with nodding heads 

e unlucky angle-worms which come struggling 
to the surface—drowned out of their subterranean 
I innels. 

How little did we suspect the mission of those 
iiny days, so drear and dismal without, or the 
sweet surprise preparing for us in the myriad 
mysteries of life beneath the sod! How every 
root and thread-like rootlet in the thirsty earth 
drank in that welcome moisture, and what num 
verless sleeping germs, dwelling in darkness, had 
iwakened into life to seek the light of day, wait 
ng only for the glory of a sunny dawn to burst 
forth from their hiding-places! That sunny morn 
does come at last, and in its beams it sheds abroad 
. power that stirs the deepest root. It is indeed 
a glorious day. The clustered buds upon the sil- 
ver-maples burst in their exuberance, and fringe 
the graceful branches with their silken tassels. 
The restless crocus, for months an unwilling cap- 
tive in its winter prison, can contain itself no 
longer, and with its little overflowing cup lifts 
up its face to the blue heaven. Golden daffodils 
burst into bloom on drooping stems, and exchange 
their little nods on right and left. The air is filled 
with a faint perfume, in which the very earth 
mould yields its fragrance—that wild aroma only 
known to spring. Our little feathered friends, 
so few and far between as yet, are full of song. 
The bluebird wooes his mate with a loving war 
ble, full of tender sweetness, as they flit 
among the swaying twigs, or pry with dili- 
vent search among the hollow crannies of 
the orchard trees for their snug nesting 
place. The noisy blackbirds hold high car 
nival in the top of the old pine-tree, the 
wood-pecker taps upon the hollow limb 

his resonant tattoo, and the hungry 

crows, like a posse of tramps, hang 

around the great oak-tree upon the 

knoll, and watch to see what they can 

steal. Down through the meadow 

the gurgling stream babbles as of old, 

and along its fretted banks the alder 

thickets are hanging full with droop 

ing catkins swinging at every breeze. 

The glossy willow buds throw off their 

coat of fur, and plume themselves in 

their wealth of inflorescence, lighting 

up the brook-side with a yellow glow, 

and exhaling a fresh, delicious per 

fume. Here, too, we hear the rattling 

screech of the swooping kingfisher, as 

with quick beats of wing he skims 

along the surface of the stream, and 

with an ascending glide settles upon VOICES OF THE NIGHT 
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the overhanging branch above the ripples. All these and a thousa1 
more I vividly recall from the memory of that New England spring 
but sweetest of all its manifold surprises was that crowning consu 
mation, that miracle of a single night, bringing on countl 
wings through the early morning mist the welcome chorus « 

the returning flocks of birds. How they swarmed the orchai 

and the elms, where but yesterday the bluebi 

held his sway! Now we see the fiery oriole j 

his gold and jetty velvet flashing in the mornin: 

sun, and robins without number swell their rudd 

throats in a continuous roundelay of song. Thi 


pert cat-bird in his Quaker garb is here, 
and with flippant jerk of tail and im 
pertinent mew bustles about among the 
arbor vitmws, where even now are rem 
nants of his last year’s nest. The putfy 
wrens, too, what saucy, sputtering little 
bursts of glee are theirs, as they strut 
upon the rustic boxes in the maples! 
There’s the ringing voice of song-sparrow, 
and the bell note of the thrush, and all in 
termingled with the chatter and the gossip 
of the martens on their lofty house. Birds 
in the sky, birds in the trees and on the 


A RAINY DAY. 


ground, birds everywhere, and not a silent one among them, but from far 
and near uniting in a perpetual happy choral the long day through. 
Down in the moist green swamp lot the yellow cowslips bloom along the shallow 
ditch, and the eager farmer's wife fills her basket with the succulent leaves she has 
been watching for so long; for they'll tell you-in New England that 


‘they ain't 
noth’n’ like eaowslips for a mess o° greens.” 


Near by we see the frog pond, with lush 
growth of arrow leaves and pickerel weed, and flat blades of blue-tiag just starting 


from the boggy earth All around us bevies of swallows skim through the air. like 








SPRING-TIME. 


feathered darts, in their twittering flight; and 
the restless starling, lke a field-marshal, with 
his searlet epaulets, keeps a sharp look-out for 
the enemy, and ‘flutes his O-ka-lee” from the 
high alder-bush at the slightest approach. Yon 
der on the wooded slope the feathery shad-tree 
blooms, like a suspended cloud of drifting snow 
lingering among the gray twigs and branches ; 
and chasing across the matted leaves beneath, a 
lively troop of youngsters, girls and boys, make 
the woods resound with their boisterous jubilee 
A jolly band of fugitives fresh from the stormy 
week’s captivity—spring buds bursting with life, 
with a pent-up store of spirits that finds escape in an 
effervescence of ringing laughs and in a din of in 
cessant jabber. How well I know the buoyant ex 
hilaration that impels them on in their reckless frolic, 
as they skip from stone to stone across the rippling 
stream, or *‘stump” each other on the treacherous 
crossing pole which spans the deep still current! 
Now I see them huddle around the trickling 
grotto among the mossy bowlders in the steep 
gully yonder, where the mountain spring bub 
bles into a crystal pool. Alas! how 
quickly its faint blue border of hepat- 
icas is rifled by the ruthless mob! Now pe 
they clamber up the great gray rocks be- on § 


NEST-BUILDING. 
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: neath the drooping hemlocks, stopping in their headlong zeal to snatch some tren 
bling cluster of anemone, nodding from its velvety bed of moss. Now plungin, 
ae down on hands and knees, shedding innocent blood among an unsuspecting colony © 





fragile bloom—those glowing blossoms so welcome in the early spring! Who do 
not know the bloodroot 








that shy recluse hiding away among the mountain nooks 
that emblem: of chaste purity with its bridal ring of purest gold? How often hay 
[ seen its tender leaf-wrapped buds lifting the matted leaves, and spreading their 
valaxy of snowy stars along the woodland path! 

Then there was the shy arbutus, too. Where in all the world’s bouquet is there 
another such a darling of a flower? And where in all New England does that dar 
ling show so full and sweet a face as in its 
home upon that sunny slope I have in mind 
and know so well? Was ever such a fragrant 
i tufted carpet spread beneath a hesitating foot ’ 
é Even now, along the lichen-dappled wall upon 
the summit, I see the lingering strip of snow 
S gritty and speckled, and at its very edge, hiding 
beneath the covering leaves, those 
modest little faces looking out at 
me—faces which seemed to blush a 
deeper pink at their rude discovery. 































FIRST FLOWERS FROM THE 





WOODS. 


Where was the nook in all that hill-side 
woods that we left unsearched in our April 
ramblings? How well I recall the ‘‘ tat-tat” 
upon the dry carpet of beech leaves, as the 
delicate anemone in my hand is dashed by a 
falling drop! Lost in eager occupation, we 
had not observed the shadow that had stolen 
through the forest, and now as we look out 
through the trees we see the steel-blue warning of the 
coming shower, and feel the first gust of the tell-tale 
breeze. How the willows wave and gleam against the 
deep gray clouds, so weirdly reflected in the gliding 
stream beneath, like an open seam to another sky! See 














' the silvery flashes of that flock of pigeons circling 

4 against the lurid background. No, we can not stop to 

Ke 4] see them, for the rain-drops begin to patter thick and 

% ‘ fast. Away we scamper to the shelter of the overhang- 


ing rocks. The lowering sky rolls above us through 
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the branches. 
brook takes on 


The glassy surface of the 
a leaden hue, as the rain- 


cloud drags its misty veil across the dis- | 


tant meadows. The brown leaves jump 


and spatter at my feet, and the blue liver- | 


wort flowers on right and left duck their 


heads like little living things dodging the 


pelting rain-drops. 
Oh, the lovely fickleness of an April 
day! Even now the distant hill is ht up 


by the bursting sun. Nearer and nearer 
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PICKING WILD FLOWERS. 


the gleam creeps across the landscape, 
chasing the shower away, and in a mo 
ment with a 
freshened green, and the trees stand trans 


rf 


more the meadows glow 


| figured in glistening beads flashing in the 


sunbeams. 

April’s woods are teeming with life of 
bird and plant, if one will only look for 
them. On every side the ferns, curled up 
all winter in their dormant sleep, unrol] 
their spiral sprays and reach out for the 
welcome sun. The spicy colt’s-foot lifts 
its downy leaves among the mossy rocks 
and crevices, and its homely flower just 
peeps above the ground, and with a lin 










































pendants on fragile stems, 
and with their graceful nod 
tell of the slightest breeze, 
when all other signs shall 
fail. What is that cinna- 
mon-brown bird that hops 
along the stone wall 
der? 

















yon- 
Now he alights upon 

the tulip tree, and swells his 
r speckled breast in a series of 

short experiments—a broken 
ee E song, in which every note or 
%. eall has its twin echo. <A 
‘*mocking-thrush” he is in 
£ deed, for he mimies his own 
from till night 
in all the thickets and pas 
ture-lands 


song 


morn 


Take care there! 
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we the fringe of ferns that bursts from the fis 





gering glance at the blushing Rue anemone close by 
hangs its humble head, never to look up again. Hig! 
above us the eccentric cottonwood-tree dangles its lo: 
speckled plumes, so silvery white. Now we hear a m« 
low drumming sound, as some unsuspecting partridg: 
concealed among the undergrowth near by, beats his 
resonant breast. Could we but get a glimpse of hin 
we would see him simulate the barn-yard gobbler, as 
with proud strut and spreading tail he disports himse| 
upon some fallen log or mossy rock. Perhaps, too, that 
coy mate is near, admiring his show of gallantry, and 
holding a sly flirtation. 
Look at this craggy precipice of rock, lost aboy: 
among the green-tasselled evergreens, and trickling 
with crystal beads from every drooping sprig 
of moss. How its rugged surface is painted 
with the mottled lichens of every hue, her 
like a faint tinge of cool sage-green, and ther 
in large brown blotches of rich color! Se: 


There the trillium 
hangs its three-cleft flower of rich maroon 
and later we shall see the fern-like spray of 
Solomon’s-seal swinging its little row of 
straw-colored bells from the ledge above 
Airy columbines, too, shall float their scarlet 


sure across its surface. 






GATHERING ARBUTTS. 


SPRING-TIME. 


AN 


why, you almost stepped upon that feath 
ery tuft of *‘ Dutchman’s breeches.” Oh, 
show me the man that dared to clothe 
this sweet blossom in such an ignomini 
ous title as that! Where is the Dutch 
that ever wore unmentionables of 
such rare and exquisite pink satin as that 
pale dicentra wears? No wonder their 
little broken hearts droop at the insult! 
That grotesque Jack-in-the-pulpit, rising 
above that crumbling log, is named more 
to my mind. There he stands beneath 
his striped canopy, and preaches to me a 
sermon on the well-remembered rashness 
of my youth in trifling with that subter 
ranean bulb from which he grows. But 
[ ignored his warning in those early days. 
[ only knew that a nice boy across the 
way seemed very fond of those little In 
dian turnips, called them sugar-roots, and 
said that they were full of honey. And 
as he bit off his eager mouthful, and re- 
fused to let me taste, I sought one for my 
self, and, generous boy that he was, he 
showed me where to find the buried trea- | 
sure. 


man 


It was like a small flat turnip, an 
innocent-looking affair (and so was the 
nice boy’s modelled piece of apple, by-the- 


way). But oh! the sudden revelation of | 
the red-hot reservoir of chain-lightning 
that crammed that innocent bulb! 

How well we remember those tramps 
alone the meadow brook: the dark still 
holes beneath the overhanging rocks, 
where, with golden slipping loop and | 
pole and cautious creep, we 
lazy, unsuspecting ** 


wired those 
suckers” on the grav 


APRIL 


DAY. 


elly bed below! Ah! what scientific a 

eling with the rod and reel in later years 
has ever brought back the keen tingle of 
that primitive sport? The great green 
bull-frogs, too, in the lily pond. How 
they disclosed their cavernous resources 
as they jumped and splashed and spraw! 
ed after the tantalizing bit of red flannel 
on that dangling hook! We reeall that 
rickety bridge among the willows, and 
the mossy nest of mud so firmly fixed 
upon the beam beneath. How could we 
be so deaf to the pleading of those little 
phoebe-birds that fluttered 
ingly about Then there 
deep hole sand bank 
burrowing 


beseech 
that 
the 


SO) 
us / 
the 
the kingfisher 
hid away his nest. How we watched in 
the twilight to see him enter, and, with big 
round stone in readiness, ** plugged” him 
in his den! What fun it was to dig him 
out, and ventilate his musty nest of fish 
bones! The starling in the thicket of 
the swamp circled through the air with 
angry ‘* Quit! quit!” as we picked our way 


was 
il near 
brook, where 


through the bristling bogs so close upon 
her We'll not forget that false 
step that sent us sprawling in the green 
slimy mud, at the first electrifying glimpse 
of those four spotted e 


nest. 


Cos, The high 
holer. too. whose golden gleam of wing 


| upon the bare dead tree. betrayed his nest 


ing-place in the hollow limb—was ever 


| such a stimulus offered to the eagerness 


of youth? Who would 
thought to his tender shins at the prospect 


vive a second 


of such a prize as a nest of high-holers’ 
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in the sheltered nest of song-sparrows on the grassy slope 














where to put our hand on them. 














































of those ravellings of string and 
strips of bark! he stopping ev- 
ery now and then to whisper 
sweetly to his mate, as she, with 
drooping, trembling wings, put 
up her little open bill to kiss. How 
often we saw this little tender epi- 






alone jumps into the nest, and 
Me _ we see its mossy meshes swell 
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sode, as we watched them through the shut- 
ters of the half-closed blinds! Now he flies 
away, and the little spouse thus left 


eggs’ How round and white they were! how the pale golden yolk floated beneat) 
the pearly shell! Those were jolly days for us; but the poor birds had to suffe: 
Bs and few indeed were the nests that escaped our prying search. There was the cat 
hi, bird in the evergreens, with lovely eggs of peacock blue; the pure white treasures 0} 


the swallows in the mud nests under the barn-yard eaves; the brown speckled eg¢ 
; the dear little « 
chippies in their horse-hair bed, and in their midst the insinuated specimen o 


Ss ¢ 


f the 


1 
( 


cheeky cow-blackbird: there were eggs of every shape and hue, and we knew too well 


In a flowery hawthorn outside our window we watched a loving little pair building 
their pensile nest among the thorns and blossoms. How incessant was their solici 


tude for that fragil 
frame-work until its 
strength was fully 
assured against the 
tossing breeze! How 
tenderly and eagerly 
they helped each oth 
er in the disposition 
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as she fits the deep hollow to her feathery breast. Presently 


her consort returns, trailing along a gossamer of cobweb, which 
he throws around the supporting thorn, and leaves for her to 
spread and tuck among the crevices. Again he appears, with 
his tiny bill concealed in a silvery putf of cotton from the 
willow catkins in the swamp; next he brings a wisp of long 
gray moss; now a curly flake of rich brown lichen, or a jagged 
square of birch bark, all of which are laid against the 

fy nest, and half covered with films of cobweb. Once 
("4 more we see his tiny form among the hawthorn blossoms 
as he tugs a papery piece of hornets’ nest through the 

pink barricade. This is arranged to hang beneath as 

a pendant to their floating fabric, and the happy little 
couple sit together upon a neighboring twig in twittering 
admiration. And well they may, for a prettier nest than 
theirs never hung upon a thorn. Not perfect yet, it 


seems, however, for that 

little feminine eye has 

seen the need of one more 

THE MEADOW BROOK. touch. Away she flies. 

and in a minute more a 

downy feather, tipped with iridescent green, is adjusted in the cob 
webs. 

This dainty little work of art is only one of the thousands that 
everywhere are building in the blooming trees and thickets. These 
are the supreme moments of the spring, consecrated to the loves of 
bird and blossom. Every little winged form that scarcely bends 
the twig has its all-consuming passion, and every tree its wedding 
of the flower. Out in the orchard the apple-trees are laden in 
veritable domes of pink-white bloom, as if by the rare spectacle of a 
rosy fall of snow, and from among the dewy petals the army of 

bees give forth their low, continuous drone—that sympathetic chord in the uni 
versal harmony of spring. How they revel in that rich harvest!) Who knows what 
sweet messages are borne from flower to flower upon those filmy wings ? 

On the green slope beneath, the scattered dandelions gleam like drops of molten 
gold upon the velvety sward, and a lounging family group, intent upon that savory 
noonday relish, gather the basketfuls of the dainty plants for that appetizing ‘‘ mess 
of greens.” How often, while thus engaged, have I stopped to watch the antics of 
the festive bumble-bee, tumbling around in the tufted blossom—always an amusing 
sight. How he rolls and wallows in the golden fringe, even standing on his head 
and kicking in his glee! Presently, with his long black nose thrust deep into the 
yellow puff, he stops to enjoy a quiet snooze in the luxurious bed—an endless sleep, 
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AFTER THE PH(BE’S NEST. 


for I generally took this chance to put him out of his 

misery, preferring, perhaps, to watch the robin hop 

ping across the lawn. Now he stops, and seems to 

listen; runs a yard or so, and listens again, and with 

out a sign of warning dips his head, and pulls upon 

an unlucky angle-worm that much prefers to go the 

other way. It is a well-known fact that angle 

worms come to the surface of their burrows at the 

sound of rain-drops on the earth above. I sometimes 

wonder if the robin in its quick running stroke of foot 

intends to simulate that sound, and thus decoy its prey. 

[ remember the wild tumult of a troop of boys upon the hill-side, tracking the 

swarming bees, as they whirled along in a living tangle against the sky, now loosen 

ing in their dizzy meshes, now contracting in a murmuring hum around their queen, 

and finally settling on a branch in a pendent bunch about her. How tame and docile 

they became! How they seemed to forget their fiery jJavelins as they hung in that 

brown filmy mass upon the bending bough! ‘* A swarm of bees in May iz wuth a 

load 0’ hay.” So said our neighbor, as with fresh clean hive he secured that prized 

equivalent. Here they are soon at home again, and we see their steady winged 

stream pouring out through the little door of their treasure-house, and the continual 

arrival of the little dusty plunderers, laden with their smuggled store of honey, and 

their saddle-bags replete with stolen gold. Down near the brook they find a land 

of plenty, literally flowing with honey, as the luxuriant drooping clusters of the 

locust-trees vield their brimful nectaries to the impetuous, murmuring swarm. But 

there is no lack now of flowery sweets for this buzzing colony. On every hand the 

meadow-sweets and milkweeds, the brambles, and the fragrant creeping-clover show 

their alluring colors in the universal burst of bloom, and not one escapes its tender 
pillaging. 


Up in the woods the gray has turned to tender green. The flowering dogwood has 
spread its layers of creamy blossoms, giving the signal for the planting of the corn, 
and in the furrowed field we see that dislocated ‘‘man of straw,” with old plug hat 
jammed down upon his face, with wooden backbone sticking through his neck-band, 
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and dirty thatch for a shirt bo- 
som—a mocking outrage on any crow’s 
sagacity. Those glittering strips of tin, 
too! Could you but interpret the low 
croaking of the leader of that sable gang 
of loafers in yonder tree, you might hear 
of the appalling effect of these precau- 
tions. Iheard him once, and in the light 
of later events I readily recalle d his re- 
marks upon the occasion: ‘‘ Say, fellers! 
look at that old fool down the ‘re hanging 
out those tins to show us where his corn 
is planted. Haw! haw! I swaw! we'll 
go down thaw and take a chaw!” And 
they did; and they perched upon that 
old plug hat, and looked around for some 
thing to get seared about. <A single look 
at a crow shows that he has a long head, 
and it is not all mouth either. 
Every day now makes a transformation 
in the landscape. The corn has appeared 
in little waving plumes, and the horse and culti 
vator are seen breaking up the soil between the 
rows. Great snowy piles of cloud throw their Re ‘s pes 
gliding shadows across the patch- a 
work of ploughed fields and meadows  , 
fresh and green with winter Foe ro ; ve eae 
wheat, or tinged with newly = x. 
sprouting grain. 


The sunbeams ® glow with asummerwarmth, 


and the evapo- ration of the morning dews 


lifts the glisten- ! : ing diamonds from the gossamer films 

among the grass, } and sends a quivering haze all through 

the air, in which the distant trees tremble in a softened glim- 

mer. The woods are screened in dense and succulent foliage, — * <n 

and through the leafy canopy the merry birds dart and sing. 

The chickadees are here, and scarlet tanagers gleam like liv- 

ing bits of fire among the tantalizing leaves. Pert little 

vireos hop inquisitively about you, and the bell note of the 

wood-thrush echoes from the hidden tree-top overhead. Perhaps, too, you may 
chance upon a downy brood of quail cuddling among the dry leaves; but even 
though you should, you might pass them by unnoticed, except as a mildewed spot 
of fungus at the edge of a fallen log or tree stump perhaps. The loamy ground is 
shaded knee-deep with rank growth of wood plants. The mossy speckled rock is set 





IN THE APPLE ORCHARD 


ina fringe of ferns. Palmate sprays of ginseng 

spread in mid-air a luxurious carpet of intermingled leaves, 
interspersed with yellow spikes of loosestrife and pale lilac 
blooms of erane’s-bill. The poison-ivy, creeping like a 
snake around that marbled beech, has screened its hairy 
trunk beneath its three-cleft shiny leaves. The mountain 


laurel, with its deep green foliage and showy clusters, peers 
above that rocky crag; and a thicket of wild azalea in the 
bog near by is crowned with a profusion of pink blossoms. 
Out in the swamp meadow the tall clumps of boneset show their dull white crests, 
and the blue flowers of the flag, the mint, and pickerel weed deck the borders of the 


lily pond. The waddling geese let off their shrieking calliopes as they sail out into the 


stream, or browse with nodding twitch along the grassy bank. Swarms of yellow 
butterflies disgrace their kind as they huddle around the greenish mud-holes, and we 
hear on every side the ‘* z-zip, z-zip,” amidst the din of a thousand crickets and singing 
locusts among the reeds and rushes. The meadows roll and swell in billowy waves, 
bearing like a white-speckled foam upon their crests a sea of daisies, with here and 
there a floating patch of crimson clover, or a golden haze of buttercups. A coy mea 
dow-lark shows his yellow breast and crescent above the windrow yonder, and we 
hear the ringing beats of whetted scythes, and see the mowers cut their circling swath 

But how is this? This surely is not spring! No eye can mark the subtile transi 
tion, but ere we are aware the sweet fragrance of the new-mown hay breathes its per 
fumed whisper, ‘‘ Behold, the spring has fled!” 
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smack bang in the foreground: excel 
lent! excellent! But if I were you, | 
would that rock there; ye 
would get a better sweep of the sea. 


leave out 
Don't distract the eye in sea- pieces ; 
bold lines—firm, sound color: and there 
Well, my lass, ve have the skill 
of constructing a picture. Tom Gal 
braith himself would admit that, | 
know 


ye are. 


But here the Laird is called away by 
his hostess, 





‘*T would advise you, sir,” says she, 
‘*to have some luncheon while you can 
get it. It is a very strange thing, with 
all you gentlemen on board, and with 
all those guns lying about, but we are 
drawing nearer and nearer to starva 
tion. J wish you would give up hunt 
ing seals, and shoot something useful.” 

Here our young doctor appears with 
certain bottles that have been cooling in 
the water. 








CHAPTER XXXII. 
A CONFESSION, 


\ 


the island, know of this quick, unwilling 
ery of pain, and of the forced calm that 


ing back from the various points of 


it? 
There was a gloom upon their 


followed 
rows. 


faces. 


not a seal, not a wild-duck, not even a | 


rock-pigeon, anywhere. 


‘But it is a fine thing to be able to} 


straighten one’s back,” says the Laird, 
who always seizes on the cheerful side; 
‘‘and we have not given up hope of your 
setting the seal-skin yet, Miss Mary 
no. 


no, 


ing just now; when the tide gets low 
again they will come up on the rocks. So 
the best thing we can do is to spend plen- 
ty of time over our luncheon, and cross 
the island again in the afternoon. Ay; 
begun already?” adds the Laird, as he goes 
up to the canvas and regards the rough 
outlines in charcoal with a critical air. 
‘“Very good! very good!” 


parently drawing in the air. “ Excel- 

lent! The composeetion very clever in- 

deed—simple, bold, striking. And a fine 

blaze of color ye’ll have on a day like this; 

and then the heavy black hull 
Vor. LXI.—No. 361.—6 


.HAT could the solitary scouts, com- | 


They had their own sor- | 


One and all bore the same story | 


The doctor says they are away hunt- | 


he says, fol- | 
lowing the lines with his thumb, and ap- | 


of the | 


‘There must be plenty of rock-pigeons 
| in the caves we passed this morning, on 
| the other island,” he says. 

‘**Oh, not those beautiful birds!” 
she of the empty larder. 
have Hurlingham 
Highlands.” 

‘* Whoever tries to shoot those pigeons 
won't find it a Hurlingham business,” he 
| remarks. 


says 
‘We can not 


transported to the 


Sut the Laird has a soul above lunch 
eons, and larders, and pigeon-shooting. 
| He is still profoundly absorbed in thought. 

‘*No,” he says, at length, to the young 
lady who, as usual, is by his side. 
| wrong.” 


‘Tam 


She looks up at him with some surprise. 

‘* Yes, I am wrong,” he says, decisive- 
ly. ‘Ye must keep in that island. Ye 
, must sacrifice picturesqueness to truth 
| Never mind the picture: keep the faithful 
|record. In after-life ve will be able to 
get plenty of pictures; but ye may not be 
able to get an exact record of the things 
| ye saw when ye were sailing with the 
White Dove.” 

‘* Well, you know, sir,” 
Avon, with somewhat embarrassed 
| smile, ‘‘ you don’t give me much encour- 
| agement. 


observes M iSS 
a 


You always speak as if I were 
| to be compelled to keep those sketches. 
| Am I to find nobody silly enough to buy 
them ?” 


Now, somehow or other, of late the 
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Laird has been more and inclined 
to treat this sale of Mary Avon's pictures 
He 


and chuckles at the mere mention of such 
if Homesh 


more 


as a most irresistible joke. laughs 


a thing, just as were some 


where about. 

‘Sell them!” he says, with another deep 
‘**Yewill never sell them. Ye 
could not have the heart to part with them.” 


chuckle. 


‘The heart has to be kept in proper 
subjection,” says she, lightly, ** 


has to earn one’s living.” 


when one 


Queen Titania glances quickly at the 
girl; but apparently there is no profound 
Miss 
her seat on a shelving 


meaning concealed in this speech. 
Avon 
piece of gray rock; and if she is concern- 
ed about anything, it is about the safe 
ty of certain plates and knives, and such 


has taken 


things. Her hand is quite steady as she 
her tumbler for the Youth to 
pour some water into the claret. 
Luncheon returns to her 
work; and the band of seal-hunters, tak 


holds out 


over, she 
ing to cigars and pipes, sit and watch the 
tide slowly ebb away from the golden 
brown Then, with many a 
caution as to patience and silence, they 
Al 
ready there is a disposition to slouch the 
head and walk timidly, though as vet 


sea weed, 
rise and get their guns, and set out. 
there is no need of any precaution. 


* Gliickliche Reise !” 


pleasantly, as we pass. 


says Miss Avon, 


Angus Sutherland starts, and turns his 
head. But the for 
him: it was meant for the Youth, who is 


salutation was not 
understood to be the most eager of the 
And Mr. Smith, not hay 


ing his answer pat, replies, ‘*T hope so,” 


seal-hunters. 


and then looks rather confused as he pass 
es on, carefully stooping his head, though 
there is no oceasion whatever. 

Then, by 
crawling 


following deep gullies and 


over open ledges, we reach 


points commanding the various. bays; 


and with the utmost caution peer over or | 


round the rocks. And whereas yester- 
day, being Sunday, the bays were alive 
with seals, disporting themselves freely 


in full view of a large party of people 


who were staring at them, to-day, being | 


Monday, finds not a seal visible any- 


where, though every one is in hiding, and 


absolute silence must have reigned in the 
island since ever the lobster-tishers left 
in the morning. No matter; the tide is 
still ebbing; the true hunter must possess 
his soul. 


And yet this lying prone for hours 


a ledge of exceedingly rough rock my 
have been monotonous work for our oo 
friend the Laird. 


ing to look at but seraps of orange liche 


Under his nose not 
and the stray feathers of sea-birds; abro 
nothing but the glassy blue sea, with t 
pale mountains of Jura rising into t] 
At last it seemed to | 
come intolerable. We could see him ul 
dergoing all sorts of contortions in the et 
fort to wrest something out of his cont 
pocket without raising any portion of his 
body above the line of cover. He him 
self was not unlike a gray seal in tle 
shadow of the rock, especially when ly 
twisted and turned himself about without 
rising an inch from the surface. And in 
time We could see him 
slowly and carefully unfold that newspa 
per—probably not more than a week old 
just beneath his face. He had no need 
of spectacles: his eyes were almost touch 
ing the page. And then we knew that 
he was at rest, and the hard rock and the 
seals all forgotten. For we took it that 
this local paper was one which contained 
a most important leading article about 
the proposed publie park for Strathgovan 
calling upon the rate-payvers to arise and 
assert their rights, and put a check on the 
reckless extravagance of the Commission 
The Laird himself was openly point 
ed at as one who would introduce the lux 
ury of the later Romans into a sober Scotch 


cloudless sky. 


he succeeded. 


ers, 


community; and there were obscure ref 
erences to those who seemed to consider 
that a man’s dwelling-house should be 
come nothing more nor less than a muse 
um of pictures and statues, while they 
would apply taxes raised from a hard 
working population in the adornment of 
places of recreation for the idle. But do 
you think that the Laird was appalled by 
this Not a bit of it 
He had read and re-read it to us with de- 
light. He had triumphantly refuted the 
writer’s sophistries; he had exposed his 
ignorance of the most elementary facts in 
political economy ; he was always rejoiced 
to appear before Tom Galbraith and Mary 
Avon as one who was not afraid to suffer 
for his championship of art. And then, 
when he had triumphed over his enemy, 
he would fold the paper with a sort of 
contented sigh; and would say, with a 


fierce onslaught ? 


| compassionate air, ‘‘ Poor crayture! poor 


| 


crayture!” as if the poor crayture could 


| not be expected to know any better. 





At last! at last! The Laird makes 


i cvestures with his newspaper all 
e more frantic that they have to be 
rictly lateral, and that he dare not raise 
S hand. And behold! far away out 
ere on the still blue surface a smooth 
sind knob, shining and black. With 
it a muscle moving, eager eyes follow 
hat distant object. The seal is not alarm 
he sails evenly onward, 
dom looking to right left. And 
vhen he disappears there is no splash ; he 
he is off 


lor SUSPICIOUS ; 


or 


is had enough of breathing; 
‘or his hunting in the deep seas. 

What is more, he remains there. We 
eatch no further trace of him, nor of any 
living thing around those desert- 
Human nature gives in. The 
Youth gets up, and boldly displays him 

lf on a promontory, his gun ove. his 
Then the that 
verything 1s over, gets up too, yawning 


ther 


d bavs. 


houlder. Laird, seeing 
dreadfully, and folds his newspaper and 
puts it in his pocket. 
hecallsout. ‘‘Itis no 
The saints have taught the 
They know better than to come 
near on a working-day.” 
And so presently the sombre party sets 
out again for the other side of the island, 
here the gig awaits us. Not a word is 
id. Cartridges are taken out; we pick 
our way through the long grass and the 
And when it is found that Miss 
\von has roughed in all that she requires 


‘Come along!” 
seals 


ise. 


‘ leo 
PICKS, 


stones. 


of her present study, it is gloomily sug- | 


gested that we might go back by way of 
the other island, that so haply we might 
ecure the materials for a pigeon pie be- 
fore returning to the yacht. 

The evening sun was shining ruddily 
along the face of the cliffs as we drew 
near the other island; and there was no 
sign of life at all about the lonely shores 
and the tall eaves. But there was anoth- 
er story to tell when, the various guns 
having been posted, the Youth boldly 
walked up to the mouth of the largest of 
the caves and shouted. Presently there 
were certain flashes of blue things 
the mellow evening light; and the sharp 
bang! 
the great hollows. Hurlingham? That 
did not seem much of a Hurlingham per- 
formance. There were no birds standing 
bewildered on the fallen trap, wondering 
whether to rise or not; but there were 
things coming whizzing through the air 
that resembled nothing so much as rifle 


| has plenty to do about the saloon. 


in | 


bang! of the gun, that echoed into | 
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bullets with blue wings. The Youth. it 
is true, got one or two easy shots at the 
mouth of the cave; but when the pigeons 
got outside, and came flashing over the 
heads of the others, the shooting was, on 
Nev 
ertheless, we got a fair number for Mas 


the whole, a hap-hazard business. 


ter Fred’s larder, after two of the men 
had acted as retrievers for three-quarters 
of an hour among the rocks and bushes 
Then away again for the solitary vessel 
lying in the silent loch, with the pale 
mists stealing over the land, and the red 
sun sinking behind the Jura hills. 

Again, after dinner, amid the 
grays of the twilight, we went forth on 
another commissariat excursion, to cap 
ture fish. 
doctor, though he was learned on the sub 
ject of flies and tackle, preferred to re 
main on board: he had some manuscript 
to send off to London. And his hostess 
said she would remain too; she always 
Then 
we left the White Dove, and rowed away 
to the rocks. 

But the following conversation, as we 
afterward heard, took place in our ab- 


ghostly 


Strange to say, however, our 


sence: 

‘*T wished very much to speak to you,” 
Angus Sutherland to 
without making any movement to bring 
out his desk. 

‘*T thought so,” said she, not without a 
little nervous apprehension. 

And then she said, quickly, before he 
could begin: 

‘Let me tell you at once, Angus, that 
I have spoken to Mary. Of course I don’t 
wish to interfere; I wouldn't interfere for 
the world; but—but I only asked her, lest 
there should be any unpleasant misappre 
hension, whether she had any reason to 
offended with ‘None in the 
least,’ she said. She was most positive. 
She even seemed to be deeply pained by 
the misunderstanding, and—and 
me to let you know; so you must dismiss 
that from your mind, anyway.” 

He listened thoughtfully, without say- 
ing anything. At last he said: 

‘*T have determined to be quite frank 
with you. I am going to tell you a se- 
cret—if it is a secret.” 


said his hostess, 


be you. 


wished 


‘*‘T have guessed it,” she said, quickly, 
to spare him pain. 

‘*T thought so,” he said, quite quietly 
‘* Well, I am not ashamed of it. I have 
no reason to be ashamed of it. But since 
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you know, you will see that it would be | her. Ican go. If it is a misfortune, t] 


very ¢ mbarrassing for me to remain lon 
ger on board the yacht if—if there 
ho hope.” 

He turned over the leaves of a guide 
book rapidly, without looking at them; 
headed had not much 


command over himself at this moment. 


] 


the hard doctor 
‘If you have guessed, why not she ?” 


he 


10us 


said, in a somewhat hurried and anx- 
‘*And—and if I am 
go, better that I should know at once. I 


manner. to 
I mean 
if 
but 
but she used to be more friendly toward 


L have nothing to complain of 
L have nothing to reproach her with; 
it is a misfortune, it is a misfortune 
me.” 

These two were silent. 
ing before their minds? The 
the far northern 
with the glory dying in the west; or the 
moonlight walks on the white deck, with 


mer evenings in seas, 
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| 


Was | 


| should 
| way! 


happiness 


; Suspense, 
W hat was pass- 
long sum- | 


is no one to blame.” 

‘* Butif she says ‘ Yes.” cried his frien: 
and there was a wonderful joy in her ey: 
and in her excess of sympathy she caug 
‘Oh, Angus 
Mary were to promise to be your w 
What a trip we should have then 
take the White Dove to Stonm 


his hand for a moment. 


That was her ultimate notion of huma 
sailing the White Dove up to 
Stornoway. 

‘I don’t think there is much hoy 
said he, rather absently, ‘‘ from her mar 
ner of late. But anything is better than 
If it is a misfortune, as I say 
there is no one to blame. I had not thy 
least notion that she knew Mr. Howard 


| Smith in London.” 


the red star of Ushinish light-house burn- | 


ing in the south; or the snug saloon be- 
low, with its cards, and candles, and laugh 
ter,and Mary Avon singing to herself the 
song of Ulva ? 
now. 

‘*Mary and Tare very intimate friends,” 
says the other, deliberately. 
nothing against her. 
fancies about such things sometimes. 
I must admit 


She sang no song of Ulva 


that Iam not surprised you should have 


*T will say | 
Girls have curious | 
But | 
for you are my friend too | 


been encouraged by her manner to you at | 


one time, or that you should wonder a lit- 
tle at the change.” 


3ut even this mild possibility of Mary | 


Avon’s being in the wrong she feels to be 
incompatible with her customary cham- 
pionship of her friend; and so she instant- 
ly says: 

‘Mind, I am certain of this—that what- 
ever Mary does, she believes to be right. 
Her notion of duty is extraordinarily sen- 
sitive and firm. Once she has put any- 
thing before her as the proper thing to be 


‘* Nor did she.” 

He stared rather. 

‘*They may have met at our house; but 
certainly not more than once. You see 
living in a country house, we have to 
have our friends down in a staccato fash 
ion, and always by arrangement of a few 
at atime. There is no general dropping 
in to afternoon tea.” 

‘** He never met ker in London ?” 
peated. 

‘**T should think not.” 

‘His uncle, then: did she 
him before ?” 

‘Certainly not.” 

“Then what does he mean by treating 
her as a sort of familiar friend who was 
likely to turn up any time at Denny 


he 


re 


never 


see 


mains ?” 


His companion colored somewhat; for 


| she had no right to betray confidences. 


| said, evasively. 


‘*The Laird is very fond of Mary,” she 
‘It is quite beautiful to 


| see those two together.” 


done, she goes straight at it, and nothing | 


will turn her aside. And although there 
is something about it I can’t quite under- 
stand, how am I to interfere ? 
ence never does any good. Why do not 
you ask her yourself ?” 

‘*T mean to doso, when I get the chance,” 
said he, simply. ‘‘I merely wished to tell 


He sat for a little time in silence, and 
then begged to be excused—he would go 
on deck to smoke. But when, some little 
time thereafter, we returned from our 
brief fishing, the dark figure walking up 


| and down the deck was not smoking at all 


Interfer- | 


He paused as the gig was hauled fast to the 


| gangway. 


you that, if her answer is ‘ No,’ it will be | 


better for me to leave you. 
fancy my being on board the yacht is a 
trouble to her. I will not be a trouble to 


Already I} 


| cend the small wooden steps. 


‘What luck 2” 

‘ About two dozen.” 

‘ All lithe ?” 

‘About half a dozen mackerel.” 

And then he assisted Mary Avon to as 
She said 
‘*Thank you!” as she withdrew her hand 
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ym his: but the words were uttered in a 


‘ 


ish wish to zo away to the south. She 
yoice; and she instantly crossed to the 


pointed out that this continuous fine 
ipanion, and went below. He staid 


weather was only hoarding up electricity 





on deck, and helped to swing the gig up | f 
to the davits. bl 


or the equinoctials; and then we should 
lave a spin! 

Now something had got into the head ‘Weare not going to let you go, Mary, 
of our Admiral-in-chief that night. She | that is the long and the short of it. And 
was very merry, and very affectionate to- | we are going to keep hold of Angus too 
ward Mary. She made light of her fool- | He is not going away yet—no, no. We 





bel fl 
have something for him todo. We shall 
not rest satistied until we see him sail the 


Vhite Dove into Stornoway Harbor.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


ONLY A HEADACHE. 


STORNOWAY HARBOR, indeed ! 
weather was laughing at us. The glass 
had steadily fallen, until it had got about 
as low as it could go with decency; and 
vet this next morning was more beautiful, 
and bright, and calm, than ever. Were 
we to be forever confined in this remote 
Loch of the Burying-Place ? 

‘*Angus! Angus! where are you ?” the 


ck ck, 
‘* Here Lam,” calls outa voice, in return, 
from the cross-trees. 

She raises her head, and perceives the 
ruddy-faced doctor hanging on by the rat 
lines 

‘‘ Where is the fine sailing weather you 
were to bring us—eh 2?” 

‘*T have been looking for it,” he replies, 
as he comes down the ri in 
is not a breath anywhere.” 


going; ‘and there 

‘Very well,” she says, promptly; ‘Tl 
tell you what you mustdo. You must get 
everybody who can handle a gun into the 
vig, and go away up to the head of the 
och there, and shoot every living thing 
you ean Do you understand? We 
We are 
Do you want us to boil tarred 
rope into soup ?” 


sce. 
are on the brink of starvation! 


perishing! 


‘* No,” he says, humbly. 
‘Very well 


ean t 


Away you go. If you 
bring us any wind to take us into a | 
civilized place, you must provide us with | 
food. Is that clear enough ?” 
Here Captain John comes aft, touching | 
his eap. 
‘*Good-morning, mem. I wass never | 
seeing the like of this weather, mem.” 
“IT don’t want to see any more of it,” | 
she says, sharply. ‘' Did you bring us in | 
here because there was a convenient place | 
to bury usin? Do you know that we are | 
dying of starvation 7” | 
“Oh says Captain Jobn, 
ith a erin, but looking rather coneerned 4 
all the same 
However, her attention is quickly ealled 
away by the sound of oars. 


no, mem !" 


W 
| 


She turns and 
regards this small boat approaching the 


The | 


Admiral calls out, as she comes up on 


| with the most gracious sarcasm. 
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yacht; and the more she looks, the 

do her eyes fill with astonishment. 
‘Well, I declare!” she says. ‘‘ This 

about the coolest thing I have seen fi 


ages. 


mo} 


For it is Miss Mary Avon who is rowi 
the dingey back to the yacht; and ly 
only companion is the Youth, who is eo: 
tentedly seated in the stern with his ¢ 
laid across his knees. 

*‘Good-morning, Mr. Smith,” she says 
** Pra 


Sever 


] 
1 


don’t exert vourself too much. 


exercise before breakfast da 


is very 
gerous.” 

The Youth lays hold of the rope; ther 
is a fine blush on his handsome face. 

**Itis Miss Avon’s fault,” he says; * 
would not let me row.” 

‘*T suppose she expected you to shoot 
Where are the duck, and the snipe, and 
the golden plover? Hand them up.” 
“Tf you want to see anything in th 


| shape of game about this coast, you'd bet 


ter wait till next Sunday,” says he, some 
what gloomily. 

However, after breakfast, we set out for 
the shallow head of the loch; and things 
do not turn out so badly after all. For 
we have only left the yacht some few min 
utes when there is a sudden whirring 
wings-—a call of ** Duck! duck !’—and the 
doctor, who is at the bow, and who is the 
only one who is ready, fires a snap shot at 
the birds. Much to everybody's amaze 
ment, one drops, and instantly dives 
Then begins an exciting chase. The bior 
linn is sent careering with a vengeance: 


| the men strain every muscle; and then an 
| other ery directs attention to the point 


at 
It is but 
Though he ean not fly, he 
can swim like a fish; and from time to 


which the duck has re-appeared. 
for a second, 


| time, as the hard pulling enables us to 


overtake him, we ean see him shooting 


| this way or that through the clear water. 


Then he bobs his head up, some thirty or 


| forty yards off; and there is another snap 


shot—the charge rattling on the water the 
fifth part of an instant after he disappears. 
‘*Dear me!” says the Laird; ‘‘ that bird 
will cost us ten shillings in cartridges!” 
But at last he is bagged. A chance 
shot happens to catch him before he 
dives; he is stretched on the water, with 
his black webbed feet in the air; and a 
swoop of Captain John’s arm brings him 
dripping into the gig. And then 
natural history is put to the test. 


our 


This 





sno gay plumaged sheldrake, or blue 


ecked mallard, or saw-toothed mergan 
r It is a broad-billed duck, of a sooty 
lack and oray; we begin to regret our ex 
wnditure of cartridges: experiments on 
the flavor of unknown sea-birds are 1 
But Captain John’s 
‘e is authoritative and definite. * It 
And Master Fred 


has already marked him for his own. 


‘are 
satisfactory. 


sa fine bird,” he says. 


Then among the shallows at the head 
of the loch there is many a wild pull after 

oods of flappers, and random firing at 
the circling curlew. The air is filled with 
Liie¢ ealling of the birds: and each succes 
sive shot rattles away with its echo among 
the silent hills. What is the result of all 
this noise and scramble? Not much, in 
deed; for right in the middle of it we are 
ittracted by a strange appearance in the 
That dark line beyond the yacht: 
is it a breeze coming up the loch? In 
stantly the chase after mergansers ceases; 


south. 


cartridges are taken out; the two or three 
birds we have got are put out of the way; 
and the Laird, taking the tiller-ropes, sits 
proud and erect. Away go the four oars 
with the precision of machinery; and the 
sweep the gig ahead at a 
Behold! behold! the 
dark blue on the water widening! Is it 


long sends 


swinging pace. 


a race between the wind and the gig 
to which will reach the White Dove first 7 


‘*Give me your oar, Fred!” says the 


as 


doctor, who is at the bow. 
There but pause. 
Again the shapely boat swings along; and 


is a momentary 
with the measured beat of the oars comes 
the old familiar chorus: 
“Cheerily, and all togethe 
Ho, ro, clansmen! 
A long, 


Ho, ro, clansmen ! 


strong pull together— 


Soon the flowing breeze will blow: 

We'll show the snowy canvas on her— 
Ho, ro, clansmen! 

A long, strong pull together— 
Ho, ro, clansmen ! 

Wafted bv the 

We'll quaff the jovous horn together— 
Ho, ro, clansmen ! 

A long, strong pull together— 


Ho, ro, 


breeze of morn, 


clansmen !”’ 
beat !” 
‘*Give 


‘Well we'll cries the 
Laird, in great delight. it her, 
Not one halfpennyworth o’° that 
wind will we lose!” 

The bow cleaves the blue water: 
foam hisses away from her rudder. 


beat ! 
boys! 


the 
It is 


a race of the North against the South. | 


Then the chorus again 
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ro, clansmen ! 


* Ho, 


trong pull t 


Hurrah! As the run 
alongside, and guns and birds handed up, 


hurrah ! gig is 
that spreading blue has not quite reached 
the vacht; there is no appreciable stir of 
But there is little time 


The amateurs swing the 


the lazy ensign. 
to be lost. rig 
to the davits, while the men are getting 
in the slack of the anchor chain; the wo 
men are incontinently bundled below, to 
out the of flapping sheets 
Then, all hands at the halyards! And 
by the time the great White Wings are 
beginning to spread, the breeze stirs the 
still air 


be of Way 


around us; and the peak sways 
gently this way and that; and they who 
are hard at work at the windlass are 


doubt grateful for this cool blowing from 


ho 
the south. Then there is a cessation of 
noise; we become vaguely aware that we 
At last the White Dove has 
spread her wings; her head is turned to 
the 
loch, with the silent shores and the silent 
hundred to 
wherever we may be going! 

And slowly beat 
against this heht southerly breeze. But 
get further and further into the 
open, surely there is something in the air 


are nioving. 


ward south. Good-by! you lonely 


tombs —a farewells you, 


we down the loch, 


as We 
and in the appearance of the southern sky 
that suggests that the glass has not been 
falling for nothing. The sea is smooth; 
but there is a strange gloom ahead of us; 
and beyond the islands that we visited 
vesterday nothing is visible but a wan and 
Then, afar, we can hear a 
noise as of the approach of some storm: 
but perhaps it is only the low sound of 
the swirling of the tides round the shores. 
| Presently another sound attracts atten 
tion—a murmured hissing, and it comes 
nearer and nearer; dark spots, about the 
size of a threepenny-piece, appear on the 
| white decks. 


sultry glare. 


The women have scarcely 
| time to send below for their sun-shades 
the 
are not Then 
further and further creep away to 
} ward the south; but where we expected 


| 


| when the slight shower passes by 
left 


we 


decks even damp. 


to eatch some far glimpse of the Irish 
the blue line of Rathlin or the An- 
trim cliffs—there is only that dim, sultry 
haze. 
Then another sound 
in the distance; 


coast 


a dull flop ! flop! 
and the stragglers who 
have remained below after luncheon are 
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hastily summoned on deck. And there, ) rumble of thunder has been heard on; 


far away in the haze, we can dimly de 
sery the successive curved forms of a 
school of dolphins, racing each other, anc 
springing twenty or thirty feet in the air 
before they come down with that heavy 
thud on the water. Those of us who 
have watched the beautiful lithe fish 
racing and chasing by the side of an At 
lantic vessel, would fain have been some 
what nearer; but we can only see the dim 
forms springing into the haze. Then the 


dull pistol-shots in the south slowly cease, | 


and we are left alone on the low murmur 
Ing sea. 

‘But where is Miss Mary?” says the 
Laird, suddenly becoming aware of the 
absence of his chief compantlon, 

‘Oh, she is in the saloon,” says his 
hostess, quickly and anxiously. ‘‘She 
is doing something to one of her water 
colors. I suppose we must not disturb 
her.” 

‘No, no; certainly not,” returns the 
Laird, lightly. And then he adds, with a 
smile which is meant to be very signifi 
cant: ‘* There is never any harm in hard 
work. Let her go on; she will have a 
fine collection of sketches before she 
leaves the White Dove.” 

But our Queen Tita does not respond to 
that careless joke. There is a curious, 
constrained look on her face; and she 
quite peremptorily negatives a suggestion 
of the Youth that he should go below for 
the draught-board. Then one of us per- 
ceives that Angus Sutherland is not on 
deck. 

Has the opportunity come at last, then, 
for the clearing away of all secret trou- 
bles?) What end is there to be to this 
momentous interview? Is it Stornoway 
Harbor? Is our frank-eyed young doc- 
tor to come up with a silent wonder and 
joy on his face—a message that needs no 
speech—message that only says, ** About 
with the yacht, and let us run away to 
the northern seas and Stornoway”? The 


friend of these two young people can | 


hardly conceal her anxiety. She has got 
hold of the case of an opera-glass, and 
opens and shuts it quickly and aimlessly. 
Then there is a step on the companion- 
way; she does not look; she only knows 
that Angus Sutherland comes on deck, 
and then goes forward to the bow of the 
gig, and stands by himself, and looks out 
to sea. 


or twice, and we are listening. Th 
mountains of Jura are dark now, and th 
sultry mist in the south is deeper in it 
gloom. This condition of the atmosphe: 
produces a vague sense of something about 
to happen, which is in itself uneomfort 
able; one would almost like to see a fias 
of lightning, or hear the thunderous ax 
vance of a storm breaking in upon the op 
pressive calm. 


The Laird goes forward to Angus Suth 
erland. 

‘Well, doctor, and what think ye o! 
the weather now ?” 

The younger man starts and turn: 
round, and for a second looks at thi 
Laird as if he had not quite comprehend 
ed the question. 

‘*Oh yes,” he says. ‘You are quit 
right. It does look as if we were going 
to have a dirty night.” 

And with that he turns to the sea again 

“Ay,” says the Laird, sententiously 
‘Tam glad we are in a boat we need have 
no fear of—none. Keep her away from 
the shore, and we are all right. But 
but I suppose we will get into some har 
bor to-night, after all ?” 

‘It does not matter,” he says, absent 
ly; and then he goes away up to the bow 


| He is alone there; for the men have gone 


below for dinner—with the exception of 
John of Skye, who is at the helm. 

Presently the special friend of the 
young man puts aside that opera-glass 
case, and walks timidly forward to the 
bow of the yacht. She regards him 
somewhat anxiously; but his face is turn 
ed away from her—looking over to the 
gloomy Jura hills. 

‘* Angus,” she says, briskly, ‘‘are we 


|} not going very near Jura, if it is West 


| 
| 
| 


Loch Tarbert we are making for?” 
He turned to her then, and she saw by 
his face that something had happened. 

‘You have spoken to her, Angus?” she 
said, in a low voice; and her earnest, kind 
eyes regarded the young man as if to an 
ticipate his answer 

ees.’ 

For a second or so he seemed disin 
clined to say more; but presently he add 
ed, scarcely looking at her, 

‘I am sorry that I must leave you the 
first time we get near land.” 

‘*Oh, Angus!” 

It was almost a ery, uttered in that low, 


There is silence on board; for a low | piteous voice. Then he looked at her. 
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‘You have been very kind to me,” said 
so that no one should hear. pal 

niv a misfortune. But | I had 
ver seen the White Dove.” 

‘Oh, Angus, don’t say that!” 
‘It is my own fault. I should never 
ive come from Edinburgh. I knew that. 
| knew I was hazarding everything. And 
s not to blame 


IS 


Wish 


He could say no more, for one or two 
the men now came up from the fore 
His left him, and 
with a hurt and indignant 


stle. hostess went 
look on 
When the Laird asked why 
Miss Mary did not come on deck, she said, 


‘T don’t know,” 


al 
til, 


er face. 


with an air which said 
sue had ceased to take any further care 
And at dinner 
vhat heed did she pay to the fact that 
Mary Avon was rather white, and silent, 
uid pained-looking? She had been dis 
She had expected the 
friend of her bosom to act in this heart 


n Mary Avon’s actions. 


ippointed., not 
And as for Howard Smith, 
she treated that young gentleman with 
i cold courtesy which rather astonished 


ess Manner. 


him. 
After dinner, when the men-folk had 
gone on deck, and when she was prepar- 


ing to go too, a timid, appealing hand 
was laid on her arm. 

‘*T would like to speak to you,” said the 
low voice of Mary Avon. 

Then she turned—only for a second. 

‘T think I know enough of what has 
happened, Mary,” said ‘and it 
would not be right for me to intermed 
dle. Young people are the best judges of 
their own affairs.” 

The appealing hand was withdrawn; 
the girl retired to the 
down alone. 


she: 


saloon, and sat 


But here, on deck, an eager council of 
war was being held; and Angus Suther 


land was as busy as any one with the ex- | 


tended chart—the soundings barely visi 
ble in the waning light—and proposals 
and counter-proposals were being freely 
bandied about. Night was coming on; 
dirty-looking weather seemed to be com 
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hills, and wait there for day light to show 
us across the Sound? 

There was but one dissentient. Angus 
Sutherland seemed oddly anxious to get 
to West Loch Tarbert. He would him 
self take the helm all night, if only the 
men would take their turn at 
out, one at a time. 


the look 
He was sure he could 
make the channel, if we reached the mouth 
of the loch before daylight. What! with 
nothing shallower on the chart than four 
fathoms! How could there be any dan 
ver? 

But the more prudent counsels of John 
of Skye at length prevail, and there is a 
Then 
down goes the helm; her head slews round 


call to the men forward to stand by. 


with a rattling of blocks and cordage; the 
sheets of the head-sails are belayed to lee 
ward; and then, with the boom away over 
the starboard davits, we are running free 
before this freshening breeze. 

But the night is dark as we cautiously 
creep in under the vast shadows of the 
Jura hills. Fortunately in here the wind 
light; the White Dove 
her way through the gloom. 


is seems to feel 


All 


are on the look-out; and there is a gener- 


eyes 


al shout as we nearly run on a buoy set to 
mark a sunken ship. But we glide by in 
; and in due course of time the roar 
of the anchor chain tells us that we are 
snug for the night 
‘But where is Miss Mary?” says the 
Laird, in the cheerfully lit He 
looks around him in uncomfortable 
and unsettled The saloon not 
the saloon when Mary Avon is out of it: 
| here is her chair, next to his as usual, but 
it is vacant. How are we to spend the 
last happy hour of chatting and joking 
| without the pleased, bright face, and the 
timid, gentle, shy, dark eves ? 
‘*Mary has gone to her cabin,” says her 


safety 


saloon. 
an 


way. is 


hostess. ‘‘ Lsuppose she has a headache.” 

She supposes the girl has a headache, 
and has not asked! And can it be really 
Mary Avon that she is speaking of in that 
cold, hurt, offended way ? 


ing up from the south; and the mouth of | 
West Loch Tarbert is narrow and shallow | 


in parts, and studded with rocks 
place to enter in the dark. 
when should we get there, beating against 
this southeasterly wind? What if 
were to put her head round, and run for 
some improvised harbor among the small 
islands under the shadow of the Jura 


a nasty | 
Moreover, | 


we 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
IN THE DARK, 

AND then the next morning the Laird 
is infinitely distressed. 

“What! not better yet?” he 

| ‘‘Dear me! I wish I could be a woman 


Savs. 
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for a while, to take tea in to her, 
to her, and coax her into better 
W hat a bad headache 

But this 
of one who is little more than an acquaint 
the heart of Mary 


friend She reproaches her 


some 


and read 


Spirits 


it must be!” 
generous sympathy on the part 


ance touches 


Avon's 


particular 


self for her cruelty. 


She not only gets 
the tea, and takes it into the cabin, but she 
a domineering tone, and declares 
the lady 


adopts 
that until 
breakfast 

And then she 
and her hand 1 
the hand of her friend 


lower voice 


her 
the place. 


young begins 


will not leave 
at the 
~ placed gently on 


she 
looks timid, worn 
face: 


and sue Says, in a 
lam 
But Idon't 
Itisa 


‘Mary, don’t think Lam angry. 
only a little bit disappointed. 
blame you: you could not help it. 
that is all.” 


cirl’s face 


pity; 
The 
she is quite self-possessed. 
“You will let 


looking dow li, 


remains rather sad; but 
me go away,” she says, 


‘*when we get to some 
harbor ?” 

‘There is no need,” says her friend, re 
garding her. ‘Angus will leave us to 
day, as soon as we get across to Cantyre.” 

“Oh!” she said, quickly, and looking 
up with a brief appeal in her eyes. ‘I 
hope not. Why should he go away? | 
must go: L would rather eo.” 
‘Oh no, Mary,” 


ae 


there is anv ‘must’ in the matter, it is on 


her friend said. 


his side; for you know his time is very 
valuable, and you must have guessed why 
he has alre ady far exceed dl W hat he pro 


No, no, 


s forget what has happened 


posed to himself as his holiday. 
Mary; let u 
as soon and make the best of 
The Laird would 


have a fit, if you seriously threatened to 


as we Can, 


the rest of our sailing. 
eo. And Tamsure you are not to blame.” 
So she kissed her on the cheek, by way 
of reconciliation, and left And she told 
the Laird that Mary had been dutiful, and 
had taken some breakfast, and would be 
up on deck in course of time. 

Meanwhile, who had on 
deck had found the White Dove lying in 
a dead calm, some three miles away from 


those cvone 


her anchorage of the previous night; her 
sai 


ls hanging limp, a seorching sun on 


the white decks, and a glare of light com 
ing from the blue sky and the glassy blue | 
sea. 

“Well, Angus,” says his hostess, very 
merrily for she does not wish to let the | 


others guess the reason of his sudden de | 


| ma’am 
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‘*vyou see the weather does 


parture 
approve of your leaving us. What ! 
become of your thunder-storm? Why 
is the gale from the south, John 2” 

‘Il wass never seeing the like of 1 
weather, mem,” said the bearded skipp 
Then he added, anxiously, ** And iss 
Sutherland himself going away from | 
yat ‘i 
**He would like to,” 


how is he ever to see land again if ) 


she Savs; 


1 the wind so?” 

‘But it will no be like this long,” s 
Captain John, eagerly; for he appears { 
think that Dr. Sutherland has got tired 
the fine weather. ‘‘Oh no, mem, IJ 
it. If Dr. Sutherland 
wait another day, or two days, I am su 
there will be plenty of wind. And 
can lie in West Loch Tarbert for one day 
or two days 


banis] 
; 


answer for 


** And starve?” she says, abruptly. 
But now it appears that one or two of 
the men have heard of a mysterious vi 


lage lying somewhere inland from. th 
mouth of the loch; and from a compa 
ison of these vague rumors we gather that 
we may not 

after all. Perhaps we 


behold loaf bread. 


fowls, grouse, and hares arise. 


be so far from ecivilizatio 
may 
Visions 


once 
of cutlets 

We shal 
once more hear some echo of the distant 
world, if perchance there be in the place a 
worh and ancient hewspaper. 

“oe the Laird, hastily. ‘1 
would like to see a Glasgow newspaper 
Im thinking they must have got the 
steam fire-engine by now; and fine games 
the bairns will have when they begin to 
practice with it, 
water. 


again 


said 


skelping about in thi 
It would be a grand thing to try 
it in the public garden when we get it; it 
would keep the shrubs and the borders 
fine and wet—eh ?” 

‘*And it would be quite as interesting 
as any plaster fountain,” says his host 
ess, encouragingly. 

‘‘As handsome every bit,” says the 
Laird, laughing heartily at his play of 
imagination, ‘‘as any bit laddie done up 
in stucco, standing on one leg, and hold 
ing up a pipe! It’s a utilitarian 
a utilitarian age; 


age, 


we will have, 


| instead of a fountain, a steam fire-engine 


very good! very good !—and they bodies 


| who are always erying out against ex- 
| penditure on decoration will be disap- 


pointed for once.” 
The Laird had at last discovered the 
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reabouts of the mysterious village on 
Admiralty chart. 

But what newspaper will we in a 
ice hidden away like that out of the 
ch of all communication wi’ the world 
ev ll be behind, 


mr It is when ye live within a rea 


cet 


a century mark my 
IS. 
distance of a great centre of cee 
ion, feel the 


e of it stirring your own place too; 


1] 
Loe 


izat like Glasgow, that ye 
and 
must keep up with the times; 


ve must 
moving. Conservative as L am, there 
no supersteetious obstinacy about me: 
oving The 


ve important the matter in the interest 


moving—that’s the word 
the publie, the more necessary is it that 
If 


show me a new sort of asphalt, do ye 


e should have an impartial mind 


ik IT would not examine it, jist because 
| recommended Jamieson and MacGree 
ors patent 2” 

He appealed boldly to his hostess 

‘Oh, certainly; certainly you would!” 
she says, with an earnestness that might 

ive made Jamieson and MacGregor 
4p 
‘For three weeks, 
“a 


seemed that my breakfast, and my din 


qua 
We Says the Laird, sol 


emnly, was on that committee, until 


ner, and my supper every day was noth 
What wi the experi 


T y 
i 


ing but tar smoke. 
ments without and within, [ was just filled 


And 


t, maam, one 0’ they Radical newspapers 


ve believe 


with tar smoke. would 
went as far as to say there were secret in 
at when 


MacGregor was decided on. 


Janieson and 
My friends 

I 
he 


fluences work 


said, *‘ Prosecute the man for libel’; but 
said, ‘No; 


has got to earn his living!” 


let the poor crayture alone; 
‘*That was very wise of you, sir,” says 
his hostess. 

: life 
out 


If a man in public 
were to heed everything that’s said a 


observes the Laird, with a fine air 


me! 


r Bless 
| 
him,” 
of uneoncern, ** what would become of his 
No, no; that is not the 


time ? principle 


on which a public man should found his 
life. 
tures, and let the squabblers say what they 
like. 
to earn their living.” 

Here Mary Avon appeared, somewhat 


Do your best for your fellow-erea 


As ah say, the poor wretches have 


and the Laird in 
and to 
get her a deck chair, and what not. At 
the same moment, too, our young doctor 
came along 
put an end to her embarrassment at once 


pale and tired-looking ; 
stantly went to condole with her, 


perhaps with a brave desire to 


ACHTING 


ROMANCE. v1 


s] with her, and said, 


1 


** Good-morning : 


ane 100k hands 
I hope your headache 
Her hand was trembling as it 
and her ** Yes, thank 
was almost inaudible. Then 


and the Laird resumed his dis 


is better.” 
fell away from his; 
you,” she 
sat down, 
course, 
‘by a fel 
of 
singing place, or music hall, in Glasgow.” 

What 

‘*They wanted to have some such place 
the 


was asked to 


‘Il was once taken,” said he, * 


low-commissioner of mine to a sort 


continued Laird, 


‘and | 


oft 


in Strathgovan,” 


paving ho heed, £O 


and see what sort entertainment Was 


provided in such places It was a sorrow 
ful sight, 


wretched craytures on the stage laughing 


ma’am—a sorrowful sight: the 
at their own songs, and the people not 
laughing at all, but given over to tobae 
and and talking 
No glint of humor 
But 
one young Mah sung a song that had a 
better sound in it—]I 
but IL sometimes think 


was common-sense in them: 


co-smoking, whiskey, 


amongst themselves 
there w: 


is 


stupid, senseless stuff. 


ean not remember 


the words there 
it was about 
minding your own business, and doing 
your own work, and letting fools say or 
What they please Ay, 


think there was something in that voung 


think of ye 


man; though I doubt, by the look of his 
eyes, but he was a drinker.” 

He turned to Mary Avon, who had been 
content to be a mute and unobserved list 
ener. 

‘Well, Miss Mary,” said he, brightly, 
“and And are 
ye looking forward to getting letters and 
newspapers to the 
world? There is a post-office at that vil 
lage of Clachan, John ?” 


the headache is going ? 


when we aet back 


‘Oh ay, sir!” said John; ‘‘there will 
be a post othice.” 

The Laird looked up at him reproach- 
fully. 

‘But why can not ve learn the Engl 
pronunciation, man What's the neces 
sity for ye to say pohst-offus? Can 
English 


ish 


not 
pronounce the plain post- 
oaffice i 

‘IT am not very good at the English, 
sir,” said Captain John, with a grin. 

*Ye'll never learn younger.” 

Then he went to Mary Avon, and sug- 
gested that a walk up and down the deck 
might do her headache good: and when 
she rose he put her hand on his arm. 

‘* Now,” said he, as they started off, ‘‘I 


ve 





like 


not natural. 


not headaches in young people 
And ve may think 
[am very inqueesitive; but it is the priv 
ilege of old 


are 
men to be talkative and in 
and Lam going to 


} 
quees tive: 


question.” 

There was certainly no effort 
the of the Laird; 
have heard these 


W alke d 


at keep 
ing a secret on 


micht 
as they quietly 


part 
every 


one 


talking up and 
dow mm. 


‘LT am going to ask 


plain, if ye 


ve, 
ye are not anxious about going 
to London, and worrying yourself about 
the selling of your pi tures. 
answer me that.” 

‘Not very 


low voice 


There, how ; 


much, sir,” she says, in 


a 


** Listen to me, said, speaking in a 
‘Tf that 
it. I tell you 
what: I will undertake, on my own re 


sponsibeelity, 


“he 
remarkably emphatic way. 
mind, dismiss 


on your 


that every painting in oil, 
and every sketch in oil, and every water 


two 
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ask you a 





‘You will have plenty of leisur 
look at them by-and-by,” replied 
Laird, quite simply. ‘‘I have 
Tom's very best things at Denny-main 

It was not until the cool of the afte) 
noon that a light breeze sprung up to { 
the sails of the White Dove, and press 
gently on toward the coast of Cantyr 
By 


some 


this time every one on board kiy 
that Angus Sutherland was leaving, 


| leaving for good. 


plump and 


jects 


IS 


a hope ve will come and see me 
Denny-mains, Dr. Sutherland,” said tl 
Laird, good-naturedly, ** when ye happen 
to be in Seotland. I have a neighbo: 
there ye would be glad to meet—a ma 
who could talk to ye on your own sub 
Mr. Stoney.” 

Our doctor paid but little heed. 
was silent, and distraught. 


His eves had 


| an absent and heavy look in them. 


color, that ye have on board this yacht, | 


will be sold within one fortnight of your 


leaving the yacht. Do ye understand 
that?” 

‘* You are very kind, sir.” 

‘IT am not bletherin’,” said he: ‘‘no 


man ever knew me draw back from my 
word. So put that anxiety away from 
your mind altogether, and let us have no 
more troubles. L could sell—I could sell 
as many in a fortnight. 
Bless ye, lassie, ye do not know the peo 
ple in the of Seotland 
know them better by-and-by. 


four times for ye 


west yet—ye 
If there’s 
one thing they understand better than an 
other, it is a 


good picture; and they are 


ready to put their hand in their pocket. 


Oh! they Edinbureh bodies are very fine | 


creetics—they have what they believe to 


be an elegant society in Edinburgh—and 
they talk a great deal about pictures; but 
do they put their hand in their pocket? 
Ask Tom Galbraith. Ask him where he 
gets three-fourths of hisinecome. He lives 
in Edinburgh; but he gets his income from 
the west of Seotland. Tom's a wise lad. 
And 


when he has become independent of the 


He knows how to feather his nest. 


picture-dealers, then he'll go to London, | 


and fight the 
ground.” 


‘*T should like to see some of Mr. Gal- 


men there on 


Hl | 


their own | 


zling his memory. 


‘**A most distinguished man,” the Laird 


continued. ‘IT am told his reputation i: 


| England is just as great as it is in this 
color drawing, and every sketch in water- | 


country. 


deed. 


A very distinguished man in 
He read a paper before the British 
Association not many years ago.” 

‘** About what—do you remember?” said 
the other at last. 

‘Hm !” said the Laird, apparently puz 
‘Ye see, a 


man ih 


| my poseetion has so much to do with the 


practical business of life, that perhaps he 
does not pay just attention to the specula 
tions of others. But Mr. Stoney is a re 


|} markable man; Tam astonished ye should 


| have forgotten what the paper was about 


A most able man, and a fine, logical mind; 
it is just beautiful to hear him point out 
the close fitness between the charges in 
the major proposeetion in the Semple case, 


| and the averments and extracts in the 
minor. Ye would be greatly delighted 
|and instructed by him, doctor. And 


there’s another thing.” 

Here the Laird looked slyly at Mary 
Avon. 

‘*There’s a young leddy here who has a 
secret of mine; and I’m thinking she has 
not said much about it. But I will make 
a public confession now: it has been on 
my mind for some time back that I might 
buy a serew yacht.” 

The Laird looked triumphantly around ; 
he had forgotten that it was a very open 
secret. 

**And wouldn't it be a strange thing if 


braith’s work,” she said, *‘ before I return | this very party, just as we are sitting now, 


to England 


were to be up at this very spot next year, 
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board that yacht?—wouldn't that be a 
inge thing?” 

It would be a jolly pleasant thing,” 
| the Youth. 

‘You are very kind to include me in 
invitation,” Angus Sutherland; 
it | doubt whether I shall ever be in 
tland again. My father is a very old 
that the only thing that 
me north. But I think I 
better with my own 


said 


now: is 


call 


On 


in 
vould 
ould work 

going abroad for some years—to Na 
1 have to go to Italy be 
re long, anyway.” 


get 
eS, probably. 


He spoke in a matter-of-fact way; 

1 not doubt that he might 
researches better in Naples. 

[It was in the dusk of the evening that 

e slowly sailed into West Loch Tarbert 


we 


pursue his 


past a series of rocks and islands on 
vhich, as we were given to understand, 
seals were more abundant than limpets. 
haunt 


had visited had introduced us to a sol 


But whereas the last of the seals 
v6 
itary and desolate loch, with sterile shores 
and lonely ruins, this loch, so far as we 
was a cheerful and inhabited 


could see, 


place, with one or two houses shining 


BEEF AND 


tee within a few years past, scarce 

a pound of fresh beef or a single fat 
bullock was exported from America to 
Great Britain, as it had been thought, up 
to that period, these products could not be 
placed there in a fit for the 
consumption of the fastidious islanders. 
for time the value of 
meats of all kinds had been so near alike 
on both sides of the Atlantic as to 


condition 
Moreover, 


some 


pre 


clude the idea of exportation at a profit. | 


But prices then began to advance rapidly 


in Great Britain and the 


countries of Europe, from which she had | 


long drawn ample supplies for her wants 
over and above her own productions, 
while a depression took place to some ex- 
tentin America. This prompted a few of 


our enterprising dealers in fresh beef and | 


fat bullocks to make the experiment of 
exportation thither. These, at first, ow- 
ing to the imperfect refrigeration of the 
on ship for the 


compartments board 


preservation of fresh meat, and lack of 


comfortable accommodation for live eat- 


tle, together with some other causes, more | 


often resulted in a loss than profit. But 


neighboring 
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palely white amid the dark woods. And 


when we had come to anchor, and sent 
ashore, although there were no provisions 
got, the 
necessary information for Angus Suther 
land. By next 


Morning, 


to be men returned with all the 
getting up very early 
and walking a certain distance, 
eatch a certain coach which 


he would 


would take him on to Tarbert, on Loch 
Fyne, in time to catch the steamer. 

And so that night, before we turned in 
to our respective cabins, the doctor bade 
us all formally good-by; and Mary Avon 
among the rest. No one could have no 
ticed the least difference in his manner 

But in the middle of the night, in the 
ladies’ cabin, a sound of stifled sobbing 


And the 
berth of her companion, and bends her 


other woman goes over to the 
head down, and whispers: 

‘*“Mary, why are you erying? Tell 
me.” 

She can not speak fora time; her whole 


And 
then she says, in a low, trembling, broken 


frame is shaken with the bitter sobs. 


voice: 
‘He has not forgiven me. I saw it in 


his face.” 
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the pioneers in this business persevered 
with the accustomed American pluck, 
rapidly introducing improvement 
after another, till the exportations in 
creased during the past fiscal year, ending 
30, 1879, to 54,025,832 pounds of 
fresh beef, valued at $4,883,080; 
136.720 bulloeks, valued at 
the whole product being $13,262,280. 

Had it not been for the British Orders 
in Council, prohibiting considerable im 


one 


June 
and 


$8,379,200 


portations of live cattle, on account of 
supposed disease, American exportations 
would much larger, and 
have every reason to believe they will be 
soon doubled, if not trebled. They cer 
tainly will, if nothing untoward occurs in 
this new business. 
largely and profitably in the future, that 
ships are now fitting up expressly for the 
transportation of fresh meats and live an 


have been we 


In fact, it promises SO 


imals of all domestic kinds, not only to 
the United Kingdom, but also to France, 
Jelgium, Holland, and Denmark, and in 
due time the exportation will probably 
be extended to other parts of Europe. 
The introduction of fresh beef from 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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America 


great 


at 
part 


into England met 


first with 
opposition the 


} of 
there, and « spec ally of the butchers, who, 
like the 


‘their 


On many 
silversmiths of Ephesus of old, 


Saw eratt in danger,” Provok 


ine accounts of this have appe ared in the 
English papers; but the following, from a 
correspondent of the London Times, being 
it to the 


was treated by 


rather amusing, I show 
Americ: ader how 


teheor 


copy 
in re he 
his bu and grocer 


‘Some time since large quantities of 
American beef began to be imported, just 
at a time when English beef was reaching 
almost famine prices. I know a family 
in this town, of good position, who, after 
much anxious thought, and weighing all 
the chances of being poisoned, ete., timor 
ously resolved one day to try this Amer 
beef. Unfortunately the servants 
The joint 

a fine was duly served; the family 
ate and liked it. (They are still alive.) 
But would you believe it, sir, not one of 

Let us 
I would 
t myself for more than a year 
Everybody 
knows that we can get as good a joint in 
New York as in London, but I feared the 
voyage might injure it. 

‘A few weeks ago we had undoubted 
evidence of our butcher sending us Amer- 
ican beef, charged at the price of English. 
IT had paid him all winter elevenpence per 
pound all round; after which I to 
American stores, and got similar joints at 
had 
beon charged fourteenpence per pound for 
fact, the 
same were subsequently found at seven 


can 
heard of the great experiment. 


one 


the four servants would touch it! 
not be too hard on the servants. 
not try 1 


after the first importations. 


went 
eightpence-halfpenny per pound. I 
Wiltshire hams, when, in 


best 


pence per pound at American stores.” 
In addition to the above paltry trick of 


selling good American beef at the exorbi- | 


tant price then ruling of English, the 
butchers resorted to the still more repre 
hensible one of selecting any which hap- 
pened to be of an inferior quality, or 


slightly damaged on the voyage across | 


the Atlantic, and offering such at 
prices, and as the best American. To put 
an end to these nefarious transactions, the 


importers decided on having public sales | 


of their meat. This brought it directly 
to the knowledge of the people, who upon 
trial finding it equal to their own, a stead- 
ily increasing market sprung up for it, 
and fresh American beef, mutton, 
pork, and poultry sell as freely abroad, 


now 


} mous 


lower | 
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at 
Huropean. 


and as high prices, as the cho 
As none save the choicest quality 
beef and bullocks Can be shipped to } 
rope at a profit, [ now come to the cor 
eration of the breeds of cattle best { 
for Of these I] 
Short-horn (sometimes also called [PD 

in the highest The xr 
for this is that the flesh is of a sup 
and it 
proportion to the bone and offal of 4 


the purpose. place 


ham) rank. 


quality, there is more ot gvenera 
i 
carcass, and he attains a greater wei 
for the quantity of food consumed, a 
matures earlier, than any other breed 
This 
makes him the most profitable of all 
rear by the grazier, and to fatten by t 
feeder. 


the bovine species. consequent 


Short-horn steers can easily be mai 

fully ripe, and to weigh from 1200 to 15 

pounds, at eighteen to twenty-four montlis 
old, and these are found the most prohit 
able ages to bring them to market, as the, 
make a more rapid growth, and lay on : 
greater proportional weight of flesh up to 
these periods, than can be done by feed 
ing them longer, and it is then of extra 
quality. Still, in thes 


bulloeks ean be kept till three years old 


some instances, 
and pay fairly for the food consumed, but 
rarely beyond this, if properly bred and 
fed from birth up. They may then attain 
a weight of 2000 pounds or more, Out of! 
curiosity, and to make a great show, an 
animal has now and then been fed on til 
five or six years old, attaining the enor 
weight 3000 to nearly 4000 
pounds; but doing this is usually attend 


of 


ed with considerable loss to the owner; 
and the beef does not prove of so tender 
and savory a quality as when brought to 
the shambles at an earlier age. 

In all our unimproved cattle it requires 
five to six years to bring them up to the 
| weights of Short-horn steers at eighteen 
to twenty-four months old. Thus in 
breeding the latter in preference to the 
former there is a great saving of time in 

maturing the animals, also economy in 
| feed, less risk of disease and death, and a 
| saving of interest on the capital employed 
in the business of rearing and grazing 
|them. Added to this, the flesh of the lat 
| ter is so superior it invariably fetches a 
| higher price in market, and is more cer- 
| tain of a quick sale. 

Aside from his superiority as a beef-pro 

ducer, the Short-horn enjoys the impor- 





t advantage of being the most gener- 
, useful of all his species. No other 
equals him in the great and rapid im- 
vement he makes in his progeny when 
ssed on the common cows of the coun 
and especially those of the half-wild 
casrace. Short-horn femalesalso, when 
d for the dairy, equal the best of other 

ts in the quantity and quality of their 
lk. and the excellence and amount of 
er and cheese made from it; and ex 
vreatly in quickness and economy of 
ttening, When dried off at advanced age 
for this purpose, Their beef also proves of 
superior quality to that of most other cows. 
rhe of Short-horn cattle 
reatly admired, and to the awsthetie eye 
They vary 
rom pure white to a light and deep bright 


colors are 


ive the most desirable of all. 


strawberry roan, red and white in differ 
ent-sized patches, and pure red. The skin 
sa rich yellow, with an orange-colored 
nose and rim round the eyes. 
ive short, and project generally from the 


The horns 


ead with a graceful in and down curve. 
Nothing in the bovine species equals a 
herd of these in majestic presence ; and no 
animals are more ornamental reposing in 
the gentleman’s park, or wandering and 
cropping the succulent grass of the gra- 
ers pasture. 
‘the aristocracy of cattle.” 
in 
began to be imported into America from 
England in 1817, and 
more or less up to the present time. 


Short-horns considerable 
continued 
They 
have been fertile here, and bred in such 


have 
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They are justly termed 


numbers | 


| the colder vallevs of the Rocky 


perfection as to find many English pur- | 


chasers for their progeny, at extraordi- 
narily high prices, to be to 
the country of their ancestors. 
Herd-book for the record of their pedi- 
grees was got up in 1846 by Mr. Lewis F. 
Allen, of Butfalo. 


taken back 


Nineteen volumes of 


The first | 


| clent 


this standard work are now published, re- | 


+ - 


cording upward of 37,500 bulls and 45,000 
cows of thorough-bred stock. Aside from 
these, owing to the indifference or care- 


lessness of breeders, a considerable num- | 
ber (probably 17,000 animals), in the United | 


States and Canada, have not yet been en- 
tered, which greatly lessens their value 


when offered for sale, as those who desire | 


to purchase improved animals usually re- 
quire authentic printed records of their 
breeding. 


As high grade and full-bred Short-horn | 


steers are found to make such excellent 
beef, and prove so acceptable in their ex 


| 
| 
| 


tra sound eonstitution, and hardi 


size, 
ness, it is no wonder they are so eagerly 
It is for 


possess the material in 


sought for to export to Europe. 
that 


now 


tunate 
hand to 
vet still hardly fast enough to supply the 
rapidly 


we 
produce these abundantly, 


increasing demand for exporta- 


tion to Europe. These, combined with 


other things, may well encourage a con 
tinued extension of railroads through the 
creat West, 
ing the vast open plains an 
there, 


rich, nutritious grass enough to rear mill- 


and the settlement and stock 
d 


crow ned 


humerous 
sheltered valleys with 
ions upon millions of cattle beyond our 
present production. 

The Hereford equals tle Short-horn in 
and 
gives as good beef, but he has 


size, hardiness, constitution, and 
a thicker 
hide, and rather more bone and offal; nor 
does he mature quite so early, or make so 
rapid improvement in his progeny when 
With 
slight demerits in comparison with the 
at 
least in his own native home of England, 


crossed upon other races, these 


Short-horn, he possesses the advantage 


where grass is more abundant, and con 
tinues longer in season, than in America 

of being the more profitable of the two 
No other breed, perhaps, 
makes beef of a superior quality, or gains 


for grazing. 


so rapidly on grass alone as the Hereford ; 
he therefore has the preference above all 
others for rearing and fattening at pas- 
ture solely. This well fits him for assist 
ing to stock our vast Western plains and 
Mount 
and in these localities he is now win- 
ning considerable favor for the produc 
tion of bulloeks. 

The cows generally are not suitable for 
the dairy, they giving usually only suffi- 
milk to rear their calves till old 
enough to get their living on grass. But 
this best accommodates their breeders, es 
pecially at the West, where the calf is al 
lowed to run with the dam to suck at will, 


ains; 


las the least expensive and troublesome 


method of rearing it. 

As to the general color of the Hereford, 
the greater part of the body is a dark red, 
with a line white throat, 
breast, and part of the belly and legs. 
Some breeders, however, prefer more red 
on their cattle, a brockled face and line 
back alone best suiting them. This is a 
matter of mere fancy, and has nothing to 
do with their merits in the production of 
a superior quality of beef. 


back, face, 
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The horns are long and lofty, with an 


outward graceful twist near the top, giv- 


ing their wearer quite 


pearance. On of 


ford, 


fat 


one my visits to 


Hereford bullocks grazing on a rich 
L thought I 
had never seen anything grander in the 
cattle line, 
with the magnificent 


meadow bordering the city. 


and they harmonized well 


buildings, near by, 
of that renowned university. 

In all his points the Devon is the finest 
formed, most blood-like, and active of cat 
tle. He is to his congeners what the Ara 
bian isto other horses. In consequence of 


this, and being only 


about three-fourths 
the size of the Short-horn or Hereford, he 
is better suited than for 
shorter pasture or a hilly country. Dev 
the best of oxen, hav 
a walk as fast as that of a horse, and 
They 


much used in the yoke on the farm 


either of these 


ons make work 
ing 
can trot a fair pace when allowed. 
are 
and road in different parts of the country, 
till seven to ten years old, and then turn 
ed out to grass to fatten for the shambles, 
which is rapidly and economically done. 
Their beef at this age is equal to any; and 
if fed from calfhood till three years old, it 
is then considered by some a little supe- 
rior to Short-horn or Hereford. On the 
abundant pastures and in the rich corn 
fields of the West 
has been increased, and they are usually 
marketed there for slaughter at the same 


the size of the Devon 


age as the Herefords, not being worked 
there in the yoke so much as at the East. 

The cows are unsurpassed in the dairy 
The Earl of 
Leicester had a large herd on his Norfolk 
estate, which was among the best of Eng 
land, and Mr. Patterson’s, of Maryland, 
and others in the United States, are equal- 
ly celebrated. 

The color of the Devons varies from a 


when bred for this purpose. 


changeable crimson toa bright mahogany 
red. A white switch adorns the tail, and 
a patch of white occasionally marks the 
udder of the cow, especially of those which 
The skin is a 
rich yellow, with orange-colored nose and 


are the greatest milkers. 
The horns of the 
bulloecks are long and lofty, like those of 
the Hereford. They are beautiful ani 
mals, and so fine in shape, high-bred, and 


rim round each eye. 


blood-like as to be an ornament to any 
landscape. 
I now come to a race a few only of 


which have as yet been imported into the 





an imposing ap- 
()x- 
England, I saw a numerous herd of 
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United States. These are the Black P, 
ed Cattle of Scotland, the finest and » 
improved tribe being called the Ang 
They are a pure glossy black, the lar: 
of them about the size of Herefords, qu 
as good in all their points, and matur 
the same age. 


They make the best of be: 
lose only a small percentage in offal, 
are perhaps the most economical of al] 
the production of meat. They are ext 
hardy, and as capable as a buffalo of « 
during all sorts of rough weather, 1 
cows give milk enough of a rich quali 
for raising their calves to weanine-tin 
which is sufficient for the purposes of t] 
ranchman, who breeds only for beef. 

There are other tribes of polled eattl 
in Seotland as well as in England, and 
mixed variety in our own country, whic] 
would answer tolerably in assisting to 
stock the Western plains, and if crossed 
with compact Short-horn bulls, the siz: 
of the progeny would be considerably in 
creased, and made much more valuable to 
the breeder and grazier. 

Short-horn cattle have become such fa 
vorites throughout our Northern, Middle 
and Western States and Territories, and 
are really so superior to all other races for 
general purposes, | am aware that their 
intelligent breeders will not be easily per 
suaded to change them for others. But 
when we consider what an exhauster the 
growing of horns is of phosphate from 
the soil—its most precious element; how 
dangerous horned cattle are to both man 
and beast, when growing up, grievously 
wounding, and not unfrequently causing 
death ; what an objection to close pack 
ing in railroad cars or on board ship; and 
what an injury and discomfort to them 
selves and each other in goring, and lock 


| ing horns, and getting them entangled in 


their fastenings, and being thereby thrown 
down and trampled upon—it may well be 
desired to substitute the polled for them. 
There would be so considerable an econ 
omy in thus doing that I shall not be 
surprised to see a gradual change hence 
forth going on of horned beasts for these 
throughout the country. 

No doubt a good race of polled cattle 
could be reared and marketed at from five 
to ten per cent. less cost than the best-bred 
of our horned beasts; and if so, this would 
be a saving of many millions annually to 
the breeders, graziers, and feeders through 
out the land. Moreover, they could be 


marketed in so much better condition, es- 
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pecially when shipped to Europe, that 
both the flesh and hides would command 
a higher price, and this, again, would be a 
considerable additional profit. 

But that lofty curved 
horns are a great ornament to cattle, en 


some contend 


dowing them with a more noble presence ; 
vet whether a horned or hornless animal 
shall be most admired depends greatly on 
education. up 
among the latter dislike the former as an 


Those who are brought 
ily exerescence and dangerous to the 
would have 


The 


person, and on no account 
them among their herds. 


and grazier, however, is not to consider | 


what is most admired, but what will be 
the most useful and profitable. 

Millions and millions of hornless sheep 
have reared for centuries past in 
Great Britain, and in the eyes of their 
tlock-masters are considered handsomer 

as, indeed, they are—than horned, and 
on no account would they change them 
for the latter, even if they were less profit 


been 


able; but inasmuch as they are found to | 
be considerably the most profitable, they 
enjoy a double advantage in making up 
their flocks exclusively of these beautiful 
polled animals. 


A PUZZLE FOR METAPHYSICIANS. 

| N the month of November, 1845, the ship 
Sophia Walker sailed 

bound for Palermo. 


Boston, 
The owners, Messrs. 


from 


invited their brother-in-law, the 
passenger, for the benefit of his health. 

Among the crew was young man 
named Frederick Stetson. He was the 
eldest son of the Rev. Caleb Stetson, at 
that time pastor of the Unitarian church 
in Medford, Massachusetts. 

Frederick had been in a store in Boston, 
but, not being well, returned home to be 
under the care of a physician. 


a 


ford, advised a sea-voyage as most likely 
to restore his vigor. 
lighted with this prospect, and his parents 
reluctantly consented. 


It was thought best for his health that | 
he should go on board as a sailor; but | 


a contract was made with Captain John 
Codman, that in case Frederick should be- 


come weary of his duties, he should be | 


admitted to the cabin in the capacity of 
captain's clerk. 
Vou. LXL—No. 861.—7 
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breeder | 


| seized with hemorrhage 


tev. | 


Charles Walker, to go out to Palermo, as | 


His health | 
did not improve; and Dr. Bemis, of Med- | 
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From the fact that the Rev. Mr. Stetson 
was a neighbor and friend, I became ac- 
quainted with these circumstances at the 
time the young man left home and em- 
board the Walker. 
The father also requested my husband to 


barked on Sophia 
speak to Captain Codman, his former pu- 
pil, in regard to the youth. 

In common with other friends, Isympa- 


| thized deeply with Mr. and Mrs. Stetson 


in parting from their son under these pain 
ful cireumstances; but domestic cares and 
other scenes gradually effaced these im- 
pressions, until I forgot the length of time 
he expected to be absent, and indeed lost 
all recollection of his voyage. 

I relate these circumstances in detail that 
the reader may understand more fully the 
remarkable facts which followed. 

During the latter part of February, 1846, 
the death of my mother, Mrs. Leonard 
Woods, of Andover, was succeeded by my 
own dangerous illness. In March I was 
of the lungs, and 
lay for days hovering between life and 
death. 

One night, when the crisis seemed to 
have passed, a member of my husband’s 
church, Mrs. Sarah Butters, who had been 
watching with retired after 


me, soon 


midnight to give place to my husband, 
| who was to watch with me till morning. 


I had taken the medicine prescribed by 


| my physician, and was endeavoring to 
| compose myself to sleep, when all at once, 


Theophilus and Nathaniel Walker, had | 


with the vividness of a flash of lightning, 
the following scene was before me: A tre- 
mendous ocean storm; a frail vessel pitch- 


| ing headlong into the trough of the sea; 


a billow mountain-high ready to ingulf 
her; a slender youth clinging to the mast- 


| head; amore furious blast, a higher wave, 
j}and the youth, whom notwithstanding 
ithe darkness I instantly recognized as 


Frederick Stetson, fell into the foaming 
seething deep. 

As he struck the water I shrieked in 
agony; and my.husband sprang to my 


’ 


| side, expecting to see the crimson drops 
Frederick was de- | 


again oozing from my lips. My counte- 
nance, full of horror, terrified him. 

‘* What is it ?” he asked. 

I motioned him to silence, unable to 
withdraw my thoughts from the scene. 
| I still heard the roaring of the angry bil- 
| lows, the shouts of the captain and crew. 
Bo Man overboard!” ‘Throw a rope!” 
| ‘* Let down the life-boat!’ ‘It’s no use; 
| the ship has pitched beyond his reach!” 
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Fresh groans from my lips brought new 
anxiety to my faithful watcher. 
my trembling hand, placed his fingers on 
my pulse, and started back with dismay 
when he felt their feverish bound. 
‘What is it? Are you in more pain ? 
Shall I go for the doctor ?” 
dreadful!” I 
It's awful.” 


On, ats gasped. 
can't tell 

Then I passed into a still more remark 
Heretofore I had seen what 
the 
mind went forward, 
occurred three 
later. 

The had 
though injured, 
her way 


able state. 


was going on at moment; now my 
and saw events that 
two, 


days, two weeks, 


storm abated. The 
was able to proceed on 

It was the Sabbath; the crew 
ing in silent reverence, while the 
clergyman, Rev. Mr. Walker, read, pray 
ed, and preached a funeral sermon, caused 
by the late sad event. Every eye 
moistened, every breath hushed, as the 


vessel, 


were sit 


speaker recounted the circumstances con 


nected with Frederick’s vovage, and en- 


deavored to impress upon the minds of 


tainty of life. 
Another scene. Our own chamber: a 
messenger 
from Captain Codman announcing Fred 
erick’s death. 
could read, 
One more scene. I seemed to be again 
on board the Sophia Walker. Mr. Stet- 
son was there, standing by Frederick's 
open chest, 
thoughtfully placed every article belong 
ine to his late clerk. 
fell copiously while Captain Codman di- 
lated on Frederick’s exemplary conduct 


When they 


during the entire voyage. 


reached Palermo, he had expressed his | 


wish to enter upon the duties of a clerk, 
according to their contract, if tired of a 
sailor's life, and since that hour had taken 
his place with the officers in the cabin. 

All this passed before my mind with 
the rapidity of lightning. I lay trem- 
bling with agitation, until startled to pres- 
ent realities by my husband’s voice, while 
he held a spoon to my lips. 

The first question I asked was, ‘‘ What 
day of the month is it ?” 

‘*The 10th of March.” 


‘What time did you come into the | 


room ?” 


‘It was past twelve when I gave you | 


your medicine. 


He seized | 


| fall. 


| weeks. 


| quire whether the Sophia 


was | 


coming in haste with a letter | 


into which the captain had | 





greatly distressed. 
what it was ?” 
“It is dreadful,” I whispered, gaspir 
between every word. ‘‘ Frederick Stets: 
is drowned: I saw him fall into the sea 
* Ohno!” was the cheerful reply. ‘* Y 


Can you tell me no 


| had been thinking of him, and dreamed it 


‘**No; I was wide-awake. I saw hi) 
I have not once thought of him fo, 
Oh, what will his parents say 
Soon after this, exhausted by my terri 


I 


| ble excitement, I fell into a troubled sleep 
| When I awoke, it was dawn, and I imnx 
| diately commenced narrating to my hu: 


band the scenes I had witnessed, he mak 
ing a note of them, and their precise date 

Perceiving that this conversation great 
ly agitated me, he left the chamber to in 
Walker had 
come into port, and promised to direct om 
son, a school-mate of Edward Stetson, to 
ask whether Frederick had returned from 
his voyage. 

This he did, thinking to allay my nery 


} ous excitement, which he fully believed 
to be the result of a fevered dream. 
his hearers the solemn truth of the uncer- | 


At an early hour Dr. Daniel Swan, one 


|of my physicians, came to my bedside. 


He expressed his disappointment at find 
ing my pulse greatly accelerated, and ask 


| ed the cause. 
The words of the letter I 


I then, though not without great ex 
haustion, repeated to him what Ishad seen, 


| my husband being present, Mrs. Butters 
| (the lady already referred to), and a wo 


man who had lived in my family for years. 
In the course of a week several persons 


| were made acquainted with these facts, 
The father’s tears | 


though, from the fear lest they should 


reach the ears of the parents, they were 


told under an injunction of secrecy. 

In the mean time I listened eagerly to 
my son’s daily bulletins from his school 
mate. 

‘*Hred is coming soon.” ‘‘ Mother has 
his clothes all ready.” ‘Father says he 
may be here any day now.” ‘‘ The Sophia 
Walker is due this week.” 

It was two weeks before the ship ar- 
rived in port; but I was so far convales- 
cent that I was permitted to sit up, wrapped 
in blankets, for an hour or two each day. 

On one of these occasions, while Mr. 
Baker and the family were at dinner, the 
bell rang, and presently I heard my hus- 
band, in answer to the summons of the 
servant, hurry to the door. 

It was scarcely a minute before he en- 


Soon after, you seemed | tered my chamber, pale, and evidently 
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He had 


open letter in his hand, upon which his 


trving to conceal his emotion. 


eyes were fastened. 
'* You have Captain Codman’s letter,” 
[ said. 

‘“Yes.” he answered, ‘‘and in almost 
the words you repeated to me.” 

[ held out my hand for the sheet, and 
mv tears fell fast as I read the following 
ines, evidently written in great haste: 

Mr. Baker: 
DEAR Str,—I must beg you to 
Poor Frederick 
You must tell his father. 


My 
ful duty. 


i gale on the 10th. 


was lost overb 
in not. 
“JT never had anything occur that has given me 
ymuch pain. He was everything that I could de 
: and I can truly say that I never had oceasion 
reprove him, and that his uniform good conduct 
won the esteem and love of us all. There was this 
satisfaction—that no one of us was so well prepared 
death. 
I will detail the circumstances at more leisure: 
but enough to say now, he was lost from the fore- 


psail vard in a gale of wind, and human exertion | 


You can best administer con- 
solation to his distressed parents, Show them the 
10n preached on the Sabbath following his death, 
h accompanies this, and them 
urt-felt sympathy 
“ Yours truly, 
** March 25, 1846.” 


1 not save him. 


assure of my 


J. CopMAN. 


While my eyes glanced over the lines, 
familiar as if penned by myself, Mr. Baker 
was making hurried preparations to go to 
Mr. Stetson’s. 

‘**Young Hall brought it out,” he ex- 
plained. ‘*Captain Codman wished me 
to have the letter at once, lest the parents 


should hear the sorrowful tidings in an | 


abrupt manner.” 


The sad scenes which followed are too | 


Mr. 


sacred to be even touched upon here. 


vey the sad intelligence to Merriam Stet- 


son, the second son, who was a member of | 


Harvard College. 

‘*Tam to go in to Boston to see Captain 
Codman in the morning,” he said. ‘* Mr. 
Stetson is anxious to see him, and I shall 
ask him to return with me.” 


IT recalled the last scene on board the | 
when the elder of them awoke in a state of great 


Sophia Walker, and said: ‘‘ I thought he 
himself went in. It is the first thing not 
exactly in accordance with my vision.” 

I called it vision, for I was not asleep, 
and therefore it could not be a dream. 


The next morning, when Mr. Baker | 


called at Mr. Stetson’s house to take any 
additional messages, he learned that, im- 


patient and restless, the sorrowing father | 


| the parents’ ears. 


| brations in that substance; 


had found it impossible to wait, and had 
taken the earliest convevance into Boston, 
a scene occurred like what I had 
witnessed. 


where 


There was no longer need of secrecy in 
regard to my prescience or foresight, if so 
it may be called, and it speedily came to 
Persons of intelligence 
of both sexes speculated and puzzle d over 
these remarkable mental phenomena, un 
like most recorded by philosophers in the 
fact, already stated, of the mind not only 
what passing at the 
of hundreds of 
going forward in advance of 
events, and foretelling them with minute 
accuracy, 

I make no effort to explain my mental 
state, which I am entirely unable to do; 
but I may be pardoned for quoting from 


recognizing was 


moment at a distance 


miles, but 


| a philosopher of the present century, who, 


speaking of visions and dreams, remarks: 
‘Tt is in vain to attempt an explanation 
of them. They scarcely appear referable 
to any principle with which we are at 
present acquainted.” 

Priestly, another metaphysician, adds: 
‘If the nerves and brain be a vibrating 


| substance, all sensations and ideas are vi- 


and all that is 
properly unknown in the business is the 
power of the mind to perceive or be atfect- 


led by these vibrations.” 


The 
gous to the one narrated above, is from 
Abe rerombie On the Intellectual Powers, 
which says, ‘‘ I relate this without any at- 
tempt at explanation, and without any 
other comment than that its accuracy may 


following ease, somewhat analo- 


| be relied on in all its particulars :” 
Baker did not return home for hours, hav- | 


; . , 
ing offered to go to Cambridge, and con- ’ ( 
| attendance upon their brother, who was ill of a com- 


“Two ladies, sisters, had been for several days in 


mon sore throat, severe and protracted, but not con- 
sidered as attended with danger. At the same time 
one of them had borrowed a watch from a friend in 
This 
watch was one to which particular value was at- 
tached, on account of some family associations, and 
anxiety was expressed that it might not meet with 
any injury. The sisters were sleeping together in 
a room communicating with that of their brother, 


consequence of her own being under repairs. 


agitation, and having roused the other, told her that 
she had had a frightful dream. 

“*T dreamed,’ she said, ‘that Mary’s watch stopped, 
and that when I told you of the circumstance, you 
replied, “Much worse than that has happened, for 
brother’s breath has stopped also,”’ 

“To quiet her agitation, the younger sister imme- 
diately got up, and found the brother sleeping qui- 
etly, and the watch, which had been carefully put in 
a drawer, going correctly. 
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“The succeeding night the very same dream oc- 
curred, followed by similar agitation, which was again 
composed in the same manner, the brother being 
igain found in a quiet sleep, and the watch going 
well. On the following morning, soon after the 


family had breakfasted, one of the sisters was sit 





ting by her brother, while the | Was writing a |} 
note in the adjoining room. When her note was 
ready for being sealed, she was proceeding to take 


out for this purpose the watch alluded to, which had 
een put by in her writing-desk: she was astonished 


to find it had stopped. At the same moment she 





heard a scream of intense distress from her sistet 
the other room. Their brother, who had still been 
considered as going on favorably, had been seized | 


with a sudden fit of suffocation, and ha } just breathed 


But to resume my narrative. I find it 
impossible at this distance of time to rec 
olleet all the persolis to whom these opera 
tions of my mind were made known be- 
ie letter of Captain Codman g 
reality to my vision. Among them were 
Dr. Swan and two female friends, who 


( 
fore tl 


have since passed beyond the scenes of 
earth. During his life my kind physician 
frequently urged me to publish an ac- 


count of these remarkable facts. My rea- | 


sons for not doing so are suggested in a 
letter to Rev. Mr. Stetson, which, together 
with the reply and the testimony of other 
eye and ear witnesses, I subjoin for the 
satisfaction of those who may desire ad- 
ditional proof of the strict accuracy of this 
narrative 


* Rev. Caleh Stetson: 

“ Dear Sirn,—If any apology is necessary for my 
addressing you this note, I trust it may be found in 
the friendly relations which have long subsisted be- 
tween your family and ours, and in our personal re- 
lations to the subject of this letter. 

“You will no doubt recollect the singular mental 
phenomena which occurred during my severe illness 


some weeks before your son Frederick’s death, and | 


which at the time caused considerable discussion in 
literary and scientific circles. By some conversant 
with the facts I have been urged to write an account 
of them for philosophical inquiry, they being consid- 
ered in many respects a more remarkable instance 
of prescience or foresight than any on record; but 
the fear of being classed with visionaries and spir- 
itualists has heretofore prevented me. 

“Now, however, on a fresh application to state 
the particulars in detail, I have consented to do so, 
and would consider it a great personal favor if you 
will carefully examine the accompanying statement, 
and so far as memory will enable you, add in a note 
to me, which I may be at liberty to publish, your 
corroborative testimony respecting it. 

“Mr. Baker unites with me in very kind regards 
to yourself and family. 

“With great esteem and respect, 
“Harriette W. BAKER. 
**Donourster, February 16, 1870.” 


Rey. Mr. Stetson, having been sick for 





rave 
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several weeks, requested his wife to answ 
for him. She writes: 


“Dear Mrs. Baker,—We have read your mai 
script with the deepest interest. You have expr 
ed clearly and correctly the whole subject, as it | 
laid hidden in our memories; and so vividly, t 
| have you portrayed it, that the sad event of by 
| years comes to us with the freshness of yesterda 
|} “Mr. Stetson also wishes me to add that it mic 
| be well for you to procure the testimony of thos 
who were informed of your wondrous vision bef 
| the event transpired, as so many years have pas 
| since that fatal storm of March 10, 1846. 

* With our best wishes for yourself and husban 

“ Most affectionate ly yours, 
“ Jutia M. Sretson 

“Lexinaton, February 19, 1870.” 


Acting upon the suggestion contained 
| in the above note, I have received the fo] 
| lowing communications from those who 
| have seen or heard this article in manu 
script. The first is from the daughter of 
| Rey. David Osgood, D.D., a predecessor « 
| Rey. Mr. Stetson, and for a long course of 
| years pastor of the First Church in Med 
| ford. 
| ‘Drar Mrs. Baker,—In answer to your inquiries 
I could state that I have a distinet recollection of 
| hearing from you in your sick-chamber an account 
of your vision in regard to the death of Frederick 
Stetson, immediately after the sad events which y« 
| have so vividly portrayed. The circumstances made 
| a deep impression on my mind, and I have always 
considered your mental state as remarkably analo 
gous to all Ihave ever heard of Seoteh second-sight. 
“Most truly yours, L. OsGoop. 
**Meprorp, March 5, 1870.” 


} 


From Mrs. Sarah B. Butters, to whom I 
have already referred, I have also the fol 
lowing testimony : 


“This certifies that I was acquainted with the re 
markable vision narrated by Mrs. Baker before the 
| knowledge of the death of Frederick Stetson reached 
| me by the arrival of the ship Sophia Walker in Bos- 

ton, on the 25th day of March, 1846, and its exact 
correspondence with the circumstances of that sad 
| event so impressed me at the time as to leave in my 
mind a distinet recollection both of the vision and 
of its fulfillment. Saran B. Burrers. 

“ Meprorp, March 2, 1870.” 


T will introduce but one other witness, 
who was with me on that fearful night, 
and was an actor in some of these scenes. 
He writes: 


“T am happy to bear my testimony to the truth- 
fulness and fidelity of the record of facts contained 
in this narrative, and to assure the reader of its en- 
tire trustworthiness. I thought them at the time, 
and have ever since considered them, among the 
most remarkable mental phenomena of which I 
have any knowledge, and worthy of a place in the 
history of metaphysical science. 





“A. R. BAKER. 
|  Dorowrster, Massacuvsetts, March 8, 1870.” 
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The following extract from the sermon 
nreached by Rev. Mr. Walker is an exact 
fulfillment of the second scene in my vi- 

on. The text is from the Epistle of St. 
James: ‘‘For what is your life? It is 
nm a vapor, that appeareth for a little 
The 
fly-leaf of the discourse contains this 
entry: 

‘A sermon preached on board the ship 
Sophia Walker on her passage from Pa 
lermo to Boston, March 15, 1846. 
sioned by the death of Frederick Stetson, 
who was knocked overboard in a gale. 
March 10, near the Banks of Newfound 
By Rev. Charles Walker, A.M., 


one of the passengers.” 


time, and then vanisheth away.” 


Ocea 


land. 


After some explanatory remarks, the 
preacher says: ‘‘ We have a most affect 
ing illustration of this truth at hand. 
W here is the youthful Frederick Stetson ? 


Who among us had fairer prospects of | 


life than he? A few days ago, and he 
was with us in all his youthful freshness. 
But in an unexpected moment he 
called into eternity. You remember the 
fatal night of the 10th. Who of us will 
ever forget it? The hour of midnight ar- 
rived. All hands were called on deck. 


Vas 


The wind and the storm had prevailed for 
hours; but now the furious gale began. | 
The foretopsail must be taken in, and 
with the rest Frederick mounted the fatal 
yard. 


gale, struck him from his hold, and pre 


The alarming cry, ‘Man overboard!’ was 
heard. The captain immediately ordered 
the life-buoy to be cut adrift, and the life- 
boat to be got out. But although there 
were enough of you ready to man it, even 


at the risk of your lives, yet it was soon | 


found that it would be all in vain. He 
was immediately lost sight of. No hu- 
man power could save him in that dark 
and boisterous night. Who of us has not 


observed his modest and retiring man- | 
ners, and the delicacy of his spirit? How | 
careful not to wound the feelings of oth- | 
I am happy here to adduce testi- | 
mony to the excellence of his character | 
In a letter, ad- | 


ers! 


from his native town. 
dressed to our captain on the day we sail- 
ed from Boston, the Rev. Mr. Baker, of 


that place, says: ‘He is a young gentle- | 


man of great promise and most excellent 
character, in whose prosperity I feel al- 
most the interest of a father.’ 


| eivil 


Mr. Baker | 


speaks also of the lively interest which 
the citizens of Medford took in his suecess 
in this voyage. Ah, what asad tale will 
the record of the fatal night of the 10th 
be to his bereaved parents! How painful 
to think of even breaking to them the sad 
tidings! Gladly would we spare them 
this cup of sorrow. May the Lord sup- 


port them!" 


THE STRONG GOVERNMENT. 


\W EK hear a great deal about the desira 
bleness of a ‘“‘strong government” 
for this country. It is time to inquire 
It is time to mark the 
tendencies of opinion or feeling which in- 


what this means. 


dicate a dissatisfaction with the political 
institutions that for a period of nearly 
ninety years have carried this country on 
in a course of development, prosperity, 
and happiness quite unexampled—institu 
tions which have withstood the strain of 
war, and which have not yet lost 
their efficacy or their capacity to fulfill 
the purposes of their creation. There is 
one particular phase of this vague hanker- 


| ing after what is called a strong govern- 
| ment to which I wish to invite the atten- 


tion of as many persons as I can reach. 
[I have lived to a period of life when a dis- 


| position to adhere to the old ways might 
| be tempered by a consideration of benefits 
The flapping sail, clewed up, but | 
not yet handed, and at the mercy of the | 


that may possibly accrue from changes to 


While 


those who are to come after us. 


| we may ourselves be content with what 
cipitated him into the billows beneath. | 


we have always known and venerated, we 
naturally desire for our children all that 
improvements can give them. But as I 


| look back upon the past, and contemplate 
| what the Constitution of the United States 


really is, I am amazed at what seems to 
me the short-sightedness of certain men 
and classes who indulge in themselves and 
others this kind of disparagement of the 


| present form of our political system, which 


is plainly implied in the desire, more or 
less distinctly expressed, for what is called 
a strong government. It is said—and I 
believe with some truth—that this desire 
is prevalent among the rich; that the feel- 
ing is coming to be somewhat common 
that property is not so secure under our 


| present form of government as its possess- 


ors think it ought to be; and that although 
no one is as yet prepared to point out what 
are the further guarantees or protections 
that property needs and could have, yet 
that the undefined sentiment that some- 
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thing more is wanted for its protection is 
seriously making its way among men of 
large possessions, whose influence and 
means are afforded to a class of politicians 
who openly use the “eng” for a strong 
government. I hope it will not be in 

ferred from the special attention which I 
propose now to pay to the interests of 
property that I look upon those interests 
as the sole objects of vovernment. I hope 
{ have not lost sight of the great trinity 
which Magna Charta first, so far as I 
know, united in one indissoluble connec 

tion—Life, Liberty, and Property. But 
in a country like this, where property is 
within the reach of all who have the req 

uisite industry and skill to acquire it, but 
where wealth is hable to be and actually 


is gathered in great masses, it may prop 


erly be a subject of distinct consideration 


whether our political institutions are or 


° ° | 
are not weak in respect to the protection 


which they afford to accumulated capital. 
I have often asked myself whether the 


rich of this country know what they are | 
talking about, or what others are talking | 


about, when the discourse turns upon this 
idea of a strong government. I try to | 
put myself in their place, and to ask 

myself whether, knowing what my stud 
ies and observation have taught me, I| 
should sympathize in this feeling in ease | 
I belonged to the class to which I now | 
refer. Do people who talk thus or feel | 
thus about our present form of govern 

ment know what the Constitution of the 
United States is? Do they know that our | 
complex system of government, with its | 
checks and balances, is a government of 
great strength? Do they know that no- 
where in the world—ay, not even except- 
ing England—has the problem of recon- 
ciling the interests of liberty with the in- 
terests of property been so successfully 
met and answered as in these United 
States? Have they ever tried to measure 
and understand the number and force of 
those guarantees and protections of prop- 
erty which have been incorporated into 
our fundamental law? Do they imagine 
that it would be possible in this country, 





if great organic changes should take place, 
to the extent of substituting some other 
government in the place of that which | 
has descended to us from the far-seeing 
patriots of ’87—that they could ever get 
another, call it what you will, under which | 
property would be so safe as it is now? 


. ; : - | 
In endeavoring to consider this subject | 
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| I shall, of course, use the term propert 
,as comprehending not only wealth actu 
ally realized and invested, but the means 
of acquiring it. Dr. Johnson said, in his 
| pompous way of expressing a truth, when 
he and his co-executors were selling 
Thrale’s brewery, that they were not sel] 
| ing so many vats and tubs, but they wer 
| selling ‘‘ the potentiality of wealth beyond 
| the dreams of avarice.” Property, in tly 
large sense of one of the social interests, 
is not merely what has been amassed, but 
| it is the opportunity for amassing wealth 
| that is afforded by the circumstances and 
| institutions of a country. Treating the 
| interests of property in this comprehensiv: 
sense, I shall endeavor to point out those 
peculiarities of our national political sys 
| tem which give to it what seems to me a 
| very high degree of protection—a far high 
| er degree than could possibly be attained 
| under or through any other form of goy 
| ernment—that is, in the circumstances of 
| this country, within the compass of human 
|}imagination. I will begin with some of 
the prohibitions which the Federal Con 


| stitution lays upon the States. 


1. The Federal Constitution contains a 
prohibition which prevents any State from 
passing a law that will impair the obliga- 
tion of a contract. The system of juris 
prudence that has been built upon this sim- 
ple foundation is the most efficacious and 


| powerful restraint upon all the forms and 


devices of a legislative agrarianism that 
exists in the world. I never sit down to 
study it in any of its ramifications without 
wondering at the wisdom of the contriv- 
ance which laid this interdict upon that 
legislative power which holds all contracts 
not made with the general government 
under its sway. The Constitution of the 
United States says to the States: regulate 
contracts as you please, make this lawful 
or that unlawful, define the capacity of 
parties to enter into them, fix their dura- 
tion and their remedy—do all this as suits 
your public policy; but keep your hands 
otf forever from their obligation. The 
Constitution having said this, the juris- 
prudence of the United States, by a per- 
fectly logical and sound deduction, has 
said, although the contract be the contract 
of the State itself, the State shall not break 
it. If it attempts to do so, even by the 
most solemn legislative declaration of the 
popular will, that will shall not take ef- 
fect. The importance of this prohibition 
to the interests of property, in a country 
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ere property can not be acquired and | 


<changed without contracts, 1s immea- 
wable. It is true that the principle of 
the prohibition is bottomed upon natural 
ruity and justice. It is also true that 
yyernments which are under no funda 
ental restraints aim in general to pre 
erve the inviolability of all pacts be 
and man. But 
‘re another government under which 
he fundamental law of the land lays text- 
ually a restraint like this upon the same 
legislative power that regulates and con- 
trols all contracts? When we consider 
he nature of this prohibition, the power 


| 


tween man where is | 


thre 


I 


in Which it has been imposed, and the au- 
thority that has imposed it, it is plain that 
t ean never be abrogated but by a revolu- 
It is equally plain that the revolu- 
ion which is to sweep it away must be 
one that will prostrate the national au- 
thority in the dust, and leave the States 
to such legislation as they may choose to 


f 


tion. 


t 
t 


‘follow. 

It is no disparagement of the Federal | 
Constitution that it has not laid a similar 
restraint upon the government of the 
United States. That government does 
not hold among its legislative powers any 
power to give the law which regulates 
contracts, unless they are made with the 
covernment itself. Contracts between in- 
dividuals in this country are regulated by 
the law of the State in which they are 
made, or by the law of the place where 
they are to be performed, or by the gen- 


| Since 


cal concerns of the United States. These 
exceptional cases of contracts made with 
the general government bear, of course, 
an almost infinitely small proportion to 
those made between individuals. 


2. The Federal Constitution has prohib- 


ited the States from emitting bills of ered- 


it, or making anything but gold and sil- 
ver coin a tender in payment of debts. 
the Constitution established, 
there has been no breach of this prohibi- 
tion by a State that has not found a judi 
cial remedy entirely adequate to correct 
it. 
straint, operating upon thie 


was 


The practical importance of this re- 
interests of 
property, can be appreciated by any one 
who knows the mischiefs that caused this 
provision to be inserted in the Constitu- 
tion. That the Constitution did not ex- 
pressly lay the like restraint upon Con- 
impair the value of the 
restraint which it did lay upon the States. 
Moreover, it is but just to remember that 


eress does not 


|among all the legislative powers of Con- 


gress there is none that affirmatively in- 
cludes a power to make bills of credit a 
tender in the payment of private debts; 
that such a power can only be reached by 
implication; that this implication is de- 
nied; and that it is at all times within the 
direct power of the people to put a stop to 
the exercise of such a power if they will. 
There are those who think that its exercise 
has been injurious to the interests of prop- 
erty, that an amendment of the Consti- 
tution expressly prohibiting it might be 





eral maritime and commercial law of the 
world. There was, therefore, compara- 
tively speaking, very little occasion for 
imposing upon the general government a 
restraint upon its legislative power corre- 
sponding to that which has been imposed 
on the legislative power of the State. It 
is entirely within the competency of Con- 
gress to provide for a mode of protecting 
the obligation of contracts made with the 
government itself. It has done this by 
the establishment of a special tribunal for 
their adjudication; and although, from 
the nature of the sovereignty of the 
United States, it is not convenient, or per- 
haps practicable, to give the individual 
compulsory judicial process against the 
government, the ultimate payment of 
what has been judicially found to be due 
to him has a large measure of moral se- 
curity in the sense of justice and decency 
that can never be wholly wanting in those 
who for the time being administer the fis- 


expedient, and that the judicial sanction 
that was obtained for it was a great mis 
fortune. But looking back to the history 
of this legislation, I think it would 
found that what are commonly called the 
moneyed classes have a large share in the 
responsibility for it. But I do not see how 
anything is to be gained, on this head, by 
substituting a ‘‘stronger government” in 
the place of the Constitution. I think it 
morally certain that that stronger govern- 
ment would be one that would both claim 
and exercise a power to make anything 
money of payment that it might choose 
to emit; and that while the States, if the 
States remained, would not be allowed to 
exercise such a power, the national gov- 
ernment, whatever it might be, would 
wield such a power at its pleasure. 

3. [need not enlarge upon the restraints 
which the Federal Constitution imposes 
upon the States against laying imposts or 
duties on imports or exports, or duties on 


be 
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tonnage, without the consent of Congress. 
These prohibitions were necessary to the 
unity of our commerce. They round and 
complete the system by which all the ex- 
ternal commercial means of multiplying 
the wealth of the country are brought 
under the control of the central authority 
of the nation. They constitute, together 
with the commercial power of Congress, 
aw vast increase of ‘‘the potentiality of 
wealth” (to borrow again Johnson’s clum- 
sy but expressive phrase) over the feeble 


and fluctuating opportunities of the ante- | 


constitutional period of our political exist- 
ence, 

I pass now to some of the express pow- 
ers of the Federal government which af 
fect the interests of property. 

1. The power to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations and among the several 
States is one that will be admitted by all 
intelligent persons to have a most impor- 
tant relation to the acquisition of nation- 
al and individual wealth. If its exercise 
may sometimes give rise to practical ques- 
tions of doubtful expediency, there can be 
no doubt that its existence has enormous 
ly magnified the profits of all external or 
internal commercial enterprise; for a for- 
eign or an inter-State commerce in a coun- 
try like this, when left under the control 
of a multitude of local legislatures, can 
bear no comparison, in point of the securi 
ty afforded to investments of money and 


of personal energies, and in point of the | 


extent of opportunities for the increase of 
wealth, with one that is under the control 
of a legislative power that grasps the whole 
subject of commercial regulation, save that 
which is purely domestic, in one legisla- 
tive authority. 


2. The uniformity of all duties, imposts, | 


and excises throughout the United States, 
which the Federal Constitution requires, 
the withholding of all power to lay any 
tax or duty on exports, or to give any 
preference, by any regulation of commerce 
or revenue, to the ports of one State over 
those of another, and the requirement that 
no vessel shall be obliged to enter, clear, 
or pay duties in any State but that to or 
from which it is bound, form securities 
which affect directly not only the com- 
mercial and navigating, but also the agri- 
cultural and manufacturing, interests of 
the whole Union. Without them, the 
means of augmenting the wealth of the 
country and of individuals would be dimin- 
ished in a ratio that can not be measured. 


3. The power to coin money, regulat; 
the value thereof and of foreign coin, a 
fix the standard of weights and measur 
is one that must be relegated to the seve, 
al States, in the event of any overthrow 
of the Federal Constitution, or it must by 
assumed and exercised by any government 
that is to take the place of the Constitu 
tion. In either case, it is a power of th 
utmost consequence to the interests of 
property. 

4. The restraint that was laid by the 
Fifth Amendment upon all the legisla 
| tive and executive powers of the Federal] 
government, and which prevents them 
from being so exercised as to deprive any 
person of his life, liberty, or property 
| without due process of law—that is, judi 
| cial proceeding—and the further restraint 
which prevents private property from be 
| ing taken for public use without just com 

pensation, were derived from the Great 

| Charter of English liberty. Of their val 
|} ue when introduced textually into the 
fundamental law of a government there 
can not be two opinions. They bind up 
in one indissoluble connection the thre¢ 
great objects of political society; and in 
the direction of securing these objects by 
excluding the exercise of all arbitrary 
power, there can be nothing stronger 
| than these restraints afford. The very 
idea of a stronger government, therefore, 
|implies that these restraints are to be 
weakened, or tu be done away with; that 
the government is to be strengthened by 
subordinating personal rights to the freer 
and more powerful action of those who 
administer it, or, in other words, that the 
| public necessities are to predominate over 
ithe rights of the citizen. Accordingly, 
if the time for the stronger government 
shall ever arise, it will be found that 
| the only sense in which the government 
of the United States can ever be strength- 
ened will be in the direction of remoy- 
ing the guarantees by which life, liberty, 
and property are now secured against 
the exercise of arbitrary power. This 
can happen only in one of two ways— 
either by a revolution, amounting to po 
| litical chaos, out of which some entire- 
| ly unrestrained power is to arise, or by 
|a process of amending the Constitution 
| which will be tantamount to a revolution, 
because it will strike down rights and pow- 
| ers expressly reserved to the States or the 
| people. Of this latter process I shall have 
| occasion to speak further on. 
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Without going more into detail, per- 
haps 1 have now said enough to show 
iat with reference to property, its securi 

_and the means of its acquisition, the 
‘onstitution of the United States embraces 
and upholds a very strong government. 
[ can in which 
strength in this respect can be augmented, 
* the 
excepting by the regular process of amend 
But I think that, with the excep 
tion of a positive prohibition against legal 
tender paper money, it would be difficult 
for the most jealous and eager devotee at 


conceive of no way its 


general system is to be preserved, 
ment. 


tl 
ties for property, or means for helping its 
increase, Which could be incorporated into 


a national system, and which are not al- | 


ready found in the Constitution of the 
United States. But perhaps I shall be 
told that the preservation of order is es 
sential to the 
cially when it is of a kind exposed to 
the violence of mobs, or the unreasoning 
powerful called 
‘strikes’; that the strong hand of repres- 


vet combinations 


and 


sion must sometimes be interposed to pre- | 


vent a destruction of wealth alike injuri- 
ous to the individual owner and to society. 
But I beg the reader to note the indispen- 
sable condition on which every great or- 


ganie change in this country, short of rev- | 


olution, must be rested. How are you to 


obtain the consent of the people to a reg- | 
| 


ular amendment of the Federal Constitu- 
tion which shall authorize the general 
government to police our towns, protect 


our property from mob violence, and pun- | 
Where is the State whose | 
people would surrender the daily custody | 
of their public peace to the Federal power ? | 


ish strikes ? 


Where is the people who would consent 
that that power should stand between cap- 
ital and labor, and dictate the terms on 
which they are to co-operate for their mu- 
tualadvantage ? 
of serious reflection. 


It 


will not do to 


give way to a hasty resort to some exter- | 


nal power to repress disorders which the 


local power has failed occasionally to cope | 


with. There is, of course, always a tend- 
ency in those who have suffered from 
popular violence to look abroad for fur- 
ther and future safeguards. But you have 
got to devise some practical means by 
which the preservation of the public peace 


can be transferred from the local to the | 
central authority; and as well as I can | 
understand the temper of the people of | 


ie shrine of Plutus to devise any securi- | 


security of property, espe- | 


These things are worthy | 


| this country, they never would conseut to 
such a transfer, as I am sure they never 
We already have 
in the Federal Constitution a provision 
which enables the local authority to call 
on the President of the United States for 
aid in suppressing popular disorder that 
amounts to insurrection, and this is all 
that can ever be established as a means of 
protecting property, unless we are to found 
a national government on a revolution. 
The want of a definition of the strong 
government, which we hear spoken of so 
vaguely, renders it difficult to grasp what 
these persons would have. I take it, how- 
ever, that they, so far as they have any 
meaning, mean one of three things. They 
either mean a personal government by an 
unrestrained Executive, who is to be trust 
ed to do right from good motives; or they 
mean a fusion of all the elements of po 
litical power into one mass, to be wielded 
by some kind of new national legislative 
power; or they mean a union of both of 
these in one system. In either case, the 
overthrow or displacement, by fair means 
or foul, of the present political system 
must occur. Youcan not make a govern- 
| ment stronger than the Constitution un- 
less you destroy the Constitution. Ihave 
already suggested that, as respects the in- 
terests of property, you can get nothing 
stronger by the regular process of amend 
ing the Constitution, unless 
press prohibition against leg 
| per money. 


ought to consent to it. 


be an ex- 
tender pa- 
The Constitution has given 
| you all it can give you, with that one ex- 
ception. There remains, therefore, noth- 
ing but a revolution, or what will 
tantamount to a revolution, namely, the 
obliteration of the State powers of gov- 
| ernment, and a union of the whole people 
of the United States in one grand democ- 
| racy, ruled over, it may be, by an Exec- 
utive who is to be trusted without limit 
because he represents the popular will, 
aided by certain bodies more or less cor- 
responding to our present ideas of a legis- 
lature. But now I beg to ask the practi- 
cal question, What is property to gain by 
this ? 

Let us take the Executive, or the Chief 
Ruler. We will suppose the Constitution 
| of the United States abrogated, that the 
States are gone, that the guarantees and 
protections afforded by the Constitution 
to property have all melted out of the 
fundamental law, and are remitted to the 
mere discretion of rulers. What 


it 
il 


be 


is to 
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keep the hands of a discretionary Chief 


Magistrate off from the property of his | 


subjects? Will it be sympathy with the 


moneyed classes? But suppose his sympa- | 


thies should not happen to be with them ? 


He need not conciliate them, for he can | 


get all he wants without their assistance. 
If he should happen to be obliged at any 
time to resort to a popular renewal of his 
power, he certainly would not have to de- 
pend upon the rich for a new lease. His 
dependence would rather be upon the poor, 
for whose benefit he may have plunder- 
ed the rich. That he would have count- 
less opportunities for plundering them 
there can be no question; for in the case 
supposed, which is the only alternative, 
he could be under no constitutional re- 
straint, and consequently there could be no 
judicial check upon his acts or his decrees. 
Again, in the case supposed, of what use 
vould legislative bodies be, even if they 
were not corrupted or controlled by such 
an Executive? Without any constitu- 
tional restraints, the mere form of origi- 
nating laws in legislative chambers, let 
them represent whom they might, would 
amount to nothing against the will of the 
Executive, even if the legislation should 
escape the corruption or dictation of the 
Executive while it was preparing. 

[ pass now from the special considera- 
tion of the interests of property to some 
suggestions of the strength of the Consti- 
tution in respect to the great political 
objects for which it was created.; The 
strength of a government, by which can 
properly be meant nothing but a political 
system, is to be measured by its adapta- 
tion to the indispensable conditions of the 
national existence.) One of the indispen- 
sable conditions of our national existence 
is the autonomy and independence of the 
States as political bodies, subject to the 
deduction of so much political power as 
has been irrevocably ceded by the people 
of each State to a central and national 
authority. Whatever may have been 
thought heretofore of the mode or the 
means by which that cession can be re- 
called, the strongest advocate of the na- 
tional character of our political system 
will not deny that it is founded on the 
idea of a collection of States which are 
indestructible. Even in the throes and 
convulsions of our late civil war it was 
found that the States were indestructible ; 
that the only mode in which we could 


| tution of the United States saved fro 
ruin was to respect the political identity 
of every State, and to devise some mode 
in which the States that had undertake) 
to secede could be restored to their norma] 
places in the Union. Notwithstanding 
the desire that was to some extent felt to 
have those States reduced to the condition 
of Territories of the United States, it was 
found that the grand obstacle was not 
merely a question of expediency, but that 
it was a question of continuing the right 
of the United States to exercise over the 
several peoples of those States the powers 
embraced in the Constitution. In other 
words, it was a question of the right of 
the United States to govern those States 
) at all, or in any manner, and this could 
| be asserted only by disclaiming all idea 
| of a military conquest of provinces, and 
| 


by assuming that the separate identity 
of every State remained. Accordingly, 
whatever may be thought of the measures 
| that were called ‘‘ reconstruction,” it must 
| be remembered that in the process of their 
| execution, and in the result, the professed 
object—and the only object that was con 
sistent with our political system—was to 
bring back those States and their peoples 
into the practical resumption of their con 
stitutional relations to the Federal goy- 
ernment, with the same rights and powers 
that belong to every other State. Not 
only, therefore, does the history of the 
formation and establishment of our na- 
tional Constitution show that one of the 
inevitable conditions on which it was 
founded was the existence and perpetuity 
of the separate States as political and self- 
governing bodies, but the history of our 
late civil war also shows in a most strik 
ing manner that our political system can 
not be preserved and perpetuated without 
the continued recognition of the identi- 
ty, the separate autonomy, and the fixed 
rights of the States and their peoples. It 
has always appeared to me that the crown- 
ing merit of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion was that they succeeded in finding a 
mode in which the people of the several 
States could constitute themselves into a 
nation for certain purposes, and could in- 
stitute a national government proper by a 
cession of certain stated political powers, 
and at the same time leave all other polit- 
ical powers of every State entirely unim- 
paired. It is true that they were com- 
pelled to do this, for they could not other- 





come out of that conflict with the Consti- 


wise have established any Constitution at 
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But it was in the mode in which | each State shall have two Senators. The 


they did it that their great merit as law- | amending power was vested in three- 
civers and statesmen consisted; and now | fourths of the States, but the equal suf- 
Q 


it is to the adaptation of their political 
system to the inevitable condition of the 
co intry, as an element and proof of the 
strength of the system, that I briefly in- 
-ite the attention of the reader. 

When I speak of the political system 
f the United States, I refer to what was 
done and established between 1787 and 
1791. This is the period of the formation, 
adoption, and amendment of the Consti- 
tution by one and the same generation of 
men. I regard the first ten amendments 
as parts of the political system established 
by the same men who framed and estab- 
lished the Constitution as it was originally 
proposed for the adoption of the people of 
every State. It is well known that those 
ten amendments, although not insisted 
on as conditions precedent by the eleven 
States which first ratified the Constitu- 


( 


| 
| 
| 


| 


frage of the States in the Senate was for- 
ever excepted out of that power. In like 
manner, to every State was given in the 
Electoral College, by which its vote for 
President of the United States was to be 
cast, a number of electors made up of the 
same number as it was entitled to have of 
Senators added to the number of its Rep- 
resentatives in the Lower House of Con- 
Notwithstanding the restriction 
which the Constitution lays upon the 
amending power, is that power itself ca- 
pable of being so amended as to do away 
with this restriction, and by a vote of 
three-fourths of the States introduce, 
through the amending process, a ditferent 
mode of representation in the Senate and 


gress. 





in the Electoral Colleges? I presume that 
| most persons would be startled by this in 
quiry. But it is an inquiry that goes toa 


tion, were yet proposed and acceded to as | deep question: Are there any fundamental 


indispensable to complete the character | 


| rights and powers of the people of every 


of the system, and to secure its acceptance | State which are so fixed and immutable 
by the two States which still remained | that they are beyond the reach of the will 


alk ¢ of, 


They were not forced upon a mi- | of three-fourths of the States? 


It is not 


nority of the States by a constitutional | enough, with respect even to this matter 
majority under the amending power, but | of equal suffrage in the Senate, to point 


they were unanimously accepted by every 
State as indispensable parts of the political 
system, and as fixing its character forever. 


Now one of the most important constitu- | three-fourths vote of the States. 


| to the s 


pecial restriction laid upon the 
jamending power. That power either is 
| or it is not capable of being changed by a 
If it is 


tional subjects that can be considered is, | capable of being changed, the restriction 


How did that generation of men and that may be taken away. 
group of thirteen States deal with the | 


amending power itself? Where did they 
leave it? Where they left it, it stands to- 
day. It has not been touched since. It 
has been exercised since on five different 
occasions; but the power itself, in all its 
original scope and its original limitations, 


remains just as it was originally estab- | 


lished. Its scope and its limitations con- 
stitute a very important element in esti- 
mating the strength of our political system, 
if the object of any such system be its own 
preservation, and the welfare, happiness, 
progress, and security of the people who 
live under it. 

If we turn to the original Constitution, 
we find that after providing for a mode in 
which it could be amended, it laid this 
important restriction upon the amending 
power: that no State without its consent 
shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in 
the Senate. Its equal suffrage in the Sen- 
ate meant, under another provision, that 


If it is not capable 
| of being changed, the restriction will re- 
;}main. But there are other important 

rights that may be affected by the amend- 
Can three-fourths of the 
| States so amend the Constitution as to 
| make the President Executive for life, and 
|make his eldest son his successor? In 
other words, have the people of every 
State an unalterable, fixed, and vested 
constitutional right to have the Executive 
office filled and occupied for a fixed term 
of years, and an equally fixed, vested, and 
unalterable constitutional right to have 
the President appointed by electors to be 
chosen in each State as its legislature may 
direct?) And are there any other rights of 
the States or their people which are not 
subject to the amending power of three- 
fourths of the States? Whether the 
amending power is itself capable of being 
| enlarged, is a question very important to 
| be considered, when we are considering 
| the strength and stability of the Constitu- 


ing’ process. 
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tion; for if it is an unlimited power, the 
system of the Constitution may be con- 
verted into almost anything that can com- 
mand the physical force requisite to com- 
pel submission, 

[It seems to me that in any effort to de- 
fine or understand the scope of the amend- 
ing power, we must look beyond the orig- 
inal Constitution, and must consider the 





ment? Considering who the people w: 
who established both the Constitution and 
this amendment, they can be no other thay 
the people of every State, for they alone 
hold any rights that are not enumerated 
in the Constitution. All the rights held 
by the people of the United States, as 


a 


| nation, are those enumerated in the C 


objects and purposes of the Ninth and | 


Tenth amendments. Those amendments 
followed so immediately after the adop- 
tion of the Constitution by eleven States, 


and were so peculiarly necessary to pro- 


cure for it the adoption of the remaining | 


stitution. They have no others. 

If we go forward to the Tenth Amend 
ment, we find that, ex industria, it d 
clares that ‘tthe powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, no 


| prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 


States, that they must be regarded in the | 


same light as if they had been inserted in 
the original text. They bear directly upon 
the scope of the amending power, not only 
because that is one of the powers of the 
Constitution, but because their forcible 
and peremptory language extends to ev- 
erything which the Constitution contains. 
It has sometimes been suggested that these 
amendments were merely express decla- 
rations of what would have been implied 
without them, and that they were adopted 
to quiet jealousies. Lread in them a great 
deal more. It seems to me that they were 
designed to secure what could not have 
been secured without them, and what it 
would not do to leave to implication. 
Certainly they were so regarded by those 
who insisted on them. 

W hat did these amendments say? The 
Ninth declared that ‘‘ the enumeration in 
the Constitution of certain rights shall not 
be construed to deny or disparage others 
retained by the people.” Certainly this 
was & most impressive command, uttered 
by the unanimous voice of the people of 
all the States, that no construction shall 
be given to any rights enumerated in the 
Constitution which will deny or dispar- 
age the other rights which we the people 
have retained to ourselves. If this is not 
to be regarded as an assertion that there 
are rights retained by the people which 
no exercise of the rights enumerated in 
the Constitution shall ever be permitted 
to impair, or even to disparage, then it has 
no meaning. But one of the rights enu- 
merated in the Constitution is the right of 
three-fourths of the States to amend it. 
Can that right ever be so exercised as to 
take away any right of the people which 
they ‘‘ retained” when they gave in their 
adhesion to the Constitution? And who 
‘‘the people” referred to in this amend- 


are 





to the States respectively, or to the pe 

ple.” Here again the distinction is drawn 
between powers delegated to the United 
States, or prohibited to the States, by the 
Constitution, and powers reserved to the 
States or the people. It is not necessary 
to quibble on the word *‘ delegated,” for it 
is clear enough that it was used in the 
sense of ‘‘ conveyed,” ‘‘ surrendered,” or 
‘‘transferred.” But who are ‘‘the peo 
ple” referred to? They could not be the 
people of the United States at large, for 
they have no reserved powers. They have 
the powers which the Constitution has 
given them, and they have no others, ex 
cepting the power to prevent the States 
from exercising the prohibited powers. 
‘*The people” who hold reserved powers 
are the people of each and every State. 
To them and to their States certain pow 
ers are reserved. Are these reserved pow 
ers subject to be taken away by three 
fourths of the States through the amend- 
ing process? Is any State liable to have 
its equal representation in the Senate tak- 
en away by an amendment of-the Consti- 
tution which will get rid of the restriction 
now resting upon the amending power? 
Is not the power to have an equal voice in 
the Senate one of the reserved powers of 
every State and its people? Is not its 
power to legislate on the tenure of prop- 
erty, on the marriage relation, on the 
right of suffrage, on the qualifications for 
its own offices, on a thousand other things, 
one of its reserved rights, which no amend- 
ment of the Federal Constitution can 
touch without its assent, because they 
were, by force of the Ninth and Tenth 
amendments, excepted out of the amend- 
ing power of the Federal Constitution ? 

I have adverted to this part of the sub- 
ject because I wish to assist the dissatisfied 
of my countrymen to reflect on those 
features of our political system which re- 








ly make it a very strong one. J take it | 
no one will deny that in every just sense 
system of government for a country is | 
ntitled to be regarded as having strength | 


( 
+ 


in proportion as it secures the happiness | 
and promotes the welfare of those who | 
dwell under its sway. I venture also to 

lieve that all will admit that the division 

f our country into separate States, result- 
ing from geographical situation, early | 

ttlement, differences of manners and | 
pursuits, varying opportunities for useful 
legislation, and a multitude of other | 
causes, is both a fortunate and an inevita- 
ble condition of things. Whatever, in | 
the fundamental institutions of our na- | 
tional system, tends to save and protect | 
the separate political existence of the peo- | 
ple of every State, and to enable them to | 
live harmoniously and happily along with | 
other greater and more powerful commu 
nities, under the exercise of national pow- | 
ers created for specific ends, is a great | 
blessing. The States can not be obliter- | 
ated without a revolution. It is incon- | 
ceivable that Connecticut can ever be ab- | 
sorbed in New York, or Rhode Island in | 
Massachusetts, or Delaware in Pennsy]- | 
vania, or Florida in Georgia, without con- | 
vulsions that ‘Will shatter the whole polit- | 
ical fabric. This Union must be a Union | 
of States, held together by a national bond | 
that is formed through the establishment | 
of a central authority for certain limited 
purposes; and a most important part of | 
the strength of the whole system consists 
in the recognition of local and personal 
rights, without which there can be neither 
peace, nor progress, nor security, public 
tranquillity, nor private happiness. I 
know not what can be more interesting 
and instructive to a reflecting mind than 
to pass from one extremity of our great 
land to another, noting the differences 
of laws, of customs, of development, of 
manners, that mark the people of our 
States, while one can see how the name of 
American in which we all glory, and the 
admirable national Constitution under 
which we live, make us all akin. The de- 
lights of foreign travel may open other 
thoughts, and afford objects of a very 
different interest. But what American 
of cultivated intellect would be willing 
never to compare one State with another, 
or be ignorant of the power and energy 
and stability of that Constitution which 
has worked the miracle of uniting so many 
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DE COURCY’S RIDE. 
gem Eastern Shore of the Chesapeake 
is a region comparatively little dis- 
turbed by immigration or change, and 
therefore still full of quaint and romantie 
legends, one of which is embodied in this 


| tale. 


You can see the old manor-house yet, 
crowning the terraced light green knoll 
which slopes on every side to the water; 
for the confluence of two river estuaries 
emptying into the great bay almost makes 


jan island of the little peninsula. The 


narrow isthmus that remains is almost 
wholly occupied by the carriage-road 
which leads to the mainland, where lie 
the arable fields which once made up the 
wealth of the broad manor. 

But with all its isolation, the manse was 


| far from a lonesome place in the days 


long gone by. Instead of the ghosts which 
presumably peer out through its rows of 
dismal eyes, and the very commonplace 
tenants who are hidden away somewhere 
in a remote wing, mirth and full-handed 
hospitality held carnival in its stately 
halls and over its velvet lawns. They 
were jollier times than the old house is 
ever likely to see again. 

In a little clump of trees to the left of 
the building you come, as usual, upon the 
family grave-yard. Here they lie, gen- 
eration after generation—infant De Cour- 
cys, whose small mounds have almost 
disappeared under the encroachments of 
vegetation and quadrupeds; antique De 
Courcys, represented by little hollows 
where the rain collects in pools; obscure 
De Coureys, whose fragile slabs have been 
shattered or slurred till you can read them 
no longer; distinguished De Coureys, 
whose talents and virtues, with the public 
services performed, or ths number of chil- 
dren reared, are still legible in solid graven 
marble. Parallels to all these could doubt- 
less be found elsewhere; but there is one 
massive tombstone which awakens most 
unusual emotions. It bears no mark or 
inscription whatever except a man’s name 
—Albert De Courcy—and below it the ad- 
mirably wrought bass-relief of a rider in 
full career on a steed seemingly snorting 
fire. Somehow the stone has gathered 
very little moss, and its few discolorations 
rather heighten than detract from the viv- 
idness of the group. The dilated nostrils, 
the swollen eyes, and the furious tension 





States, and yet kept them separate ? 





of every limb and feature combine to pro- 
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| 
| summer, the nice judgment spending it- 
self on the trivialities of a fox-hunt, the 


duce an effect which may well be styled 
haunting and breathless. There is some- 
thing almost appalling in this mysterious | frank daring running to perverse foo] 
frozen action amid the peace and hush of | hardiness, the nobility buried in noy 
the country. One can not turn from it} sense. Yet this man who would be a 
without an intense desire to learn some-| boy had a strange fascination for her. 
what more of the rider and his ride. even when she was most startled a) 

He was not the only De Courey of the | shocked by his antics. She could no 
manor, though both his parents had taken | more help it than she could help feeling 
their places under those very eulogistic | like Diana, or looking like the Goddess 
grave-stones. His brother Earnest kept | of Liberty. 
‘bachelor’s hall” with him—a sort of es-| Helen’s nature was one of those in 
tablishment which was naturally frowned | which the reforming instinct is inborn. 
upon by the proprieties of the time, but | It hurt her to leave anything untouched 
which had its charms nevertheless. Yet | that needed bettering. Indeed, only a 
the reckless enjoyment that took place | fine sense of propriety kept this trait from 
within the old walls was not at all charge- | becoming unduly meddlesome. The proof 
ableto the younger and more orderly man. | that it did not become so is found in het 
His irreproachable and well-managed | continued popularity. Yet her ambition 
character was indicated by the fact that | to do good was continually seeking out 
he had thus far been spared any nickname | lets in all directions, and finding very in- 
by the country-side. Thus while every | adequate ones. She was not content with 
negro lad for miles around knew Albert | a young girl’s ordinary ideals. 
as ‘‘ Master Dashing De Courcy,” Earnest 


} 
1d 


She would 
like to be the Mother of her Country, had 
was Earnest still. Perhaps the popular | that been possible, and would probably 
mind found his Christian name sufficient- | have filled the r6le to perfection. As the 
ly apt and significant. next best thing, she would have found re- 
It must not be supposed that there was | lief in becoming the guiding star or in 
anything very deplorable in the proceed- | spiring companion of some great soul 
ings of Dashing De Courey. You need | whose work should tell upon the future. 
give him but a glance, as he rode out upon 


These fancies were not wild in her case. 
black Cecil, to be sure of that. There 


In spite of democratic theories, the landed 
was none of the hollowness or hectic of | gentry of Maryland furnished lawgivers 
dissipation in that strongly marked, devil- | and rulers to the province almost as inevi- 
may-care face; and if there was defiance | tably as European aristocracy governed the 
in eye, carriage, and costume, it was a de- | older nations. Into the front rank of this 
fiance full of good-will and healthy mer- | privileged class Helen had come at birth. 
riment. He was at war with nothing un- | She was not only a ‘‘ lady born,” and one 
der heaven except conventionalism and | of the colonial ‘‘ quality,” but a direct de- 
gloom; and his good service against the | scendant of those old wardens of the Scotch 
latter readily won pardon for the noncha- | border whose daughters often waited as 
lance with which he broke through the | maids of honor upon their queen. She 
cobweb restraints of the former. ‘' Dash- | could point to the words of the old ballad: 
ing, you know,” with a lift of the eye- 


“Yestreen the queen had four Marys; 
brows, became sufficient comment on even 


To-night she'll have but three: 


the most unheard-of freaks. What mon- There was Mary Beaton, and Mary Seaton, 
arch rules by a more ‘‘divine right” than And Mary Carmichael, and me. 


” 


that ‘‘ privileged character 


whom all of | Besides, the broad rich acres about her 
us have at some time met ? 


home—the appanage of her family in the 
One of his neighbors sometimes flatter- | New World for more than a century— 
ed herself that she would bring this wild | were letters of credence which could not 
colt of a man into the traces of civilized | well be questioned. These advantages, 
life, and extract something really useful | with her noble order of beauty and her 
from his roistering, wasteful energy. It | fine intellect, insured her association with 
pained Helen Carmichael to see the light | the dominating spirits of her region, and 
estimate which he set upon all that was | her probable influence upon them. 

strongest and best in him. She saw the Without seeking farther among her ad- 
keen perceptive power flashing forth to | mirers, there was Earnest De Courcy, al- 
as little purpose as the heat-lightning of | ready giving promise by the elegant grav- 
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on and gesture, his assiduity in study, 
and the terse strength and wisdom of his 
utterances, of the forensic renown which | 
he was afterward to attain. In height he 
is almost equal to even his brother, and | 
jis statelier carriage made him seem tall- | 
er still. If his features were not actually | 
more regular, they at least appeared so. 
regularity was his forte. He made the 
most of himself at all points; and there | 
was really a great deal to make the most of. 
Helen was not at all blind to the com- | 
pliment involved in the suit of one whose | 
ambition was almost a prophecy of suc- | 
| 


She had, also, a great liking for the | 


| 


| 


ty of his mien, his measured grace of dic- 


CESS. 
company of this thoughtful, courteous | 
centleman. 

full of interest, and sometimes lightened 
by a dignified and becoming playfulness. 


| 
She took 


His conversation was always | 


ook refuge, so to speak, in his thor- | 


oughly good manners, from the wilder | 
But | 
indeed it was rather hard to school her- 
self into looking upon Earnest as an ac- | 
ceptable lover. She found herself won- 
dering, with one of her odd smiles, wheth- 
er a slight rent in the faultless garments 
beside her would disclose a surface more 
human than marble. Once, at a party, 
with her hand upon his arm, a chill as of 
ice seemed to come through to her finger- | 
These, of course, 
less fancies, such as may happen to visit 
even a would-be Mother of her Country ; | 
but perhaps they may be thought sug- 
cestive. 
On the other hand, Dashing De Courcy, | 
with all his hearty affection, contrived to | 
be a dire stumbling-block in his own way. | 
| 
| 


flights of his brother’s lawlessness. 





tips. were mere base- | 


What could she do with a great whoop- 
ing Arab who celebrated a half-way ac- 
ceptance by snatching her to the pommel | 
of his saddle before half a score of visit- | 
ors, and careering around a fifty-acre field 
like mad? Or how could she civilize the | 
being who answered her dignified rebuke 
and dismissal by a furtive kiss, and a 
laughing request to think better of it 2 | 
Was there ever such a plight for a George 
Washington in furbelows ? 
After every such rupture a reconcilia- | 
tion somehow came about, and generally, 
too, in such a way as to make her (though 
she knew she had been quite right) feel | 
foolishly in the wrong. For one thing, | 
the young man could not be induced to 
recognize the fact that there had been | 
anything the miss; and before long she | 


was sure to find every one smiling at the 
idea of wasting dignity on a one-sided 
quarrel with Dashing De Courcy. In the 
end she generally subsided by degrees into 
a half-amused, half- vexed good - humor. 
This grew into pride and pleasure as he 
crowned her with the wreath which he 
had won in the tournament by his skill 
of hand and eye, or when she heard oth- 
ers speak of those rare qualities of mind 
and heart by which he set such little store. 

Perhaps this might have gone on for 
years longer, without reaching an end, 
but for the conflict of 1775. Both the 
young men had taken the side of the col- 
ies, Earnest after much logical exercise 
and charter-weighing, Albert at once, and 
with intense zeal. In this case the zeal 
was needed, and served him well. The 
Tories of their neighborhood—almost a 
majority, as in many parts of the penin- 
sula—had gathered in numbers to arm 
and organize. Earnest was for holding 
a joint discussion at the county town; 
but Dashing De Courey, realizing that 
war had begun, and that it is better to eat 
than to be eaten, unceremoniously called 
his friends together, and by a sudden men- 
ace drove the king’s men southward be- 
fore any harm was done. They dispersed 
soon afterward. The next time he met 
his lady-love, that ardent and incorrupt 
ible patriot had no fault to find with his 
off-hand behavior. Perhaps she doubted 
whether a man like that needed very 
much reforming, after all. She remem- 
bered that even in that astonishing ride 
his touch had all the gentleness of un- 
usual strength. She accepted him. 

But she did not keep him from his duty. 
Almost immediately afterward he began 
to raise a company for that renowned Ma- 
ryland regiment which was the first in 
the Continental army to cross bayonets 


on 


| with the British, and which had so noble 


yet so tragic a history. It was almost 
wholly composed of young men from the 
better class of planters—recruits who had 
been trained from boyhood to the use of 
weapons and exercise in the open air, and 
whose personal daring was re-enforced by 
patrician pride and the long habit of com- 
mand. Such men were sorely needed in 
the unequal struggle then opening, so it 
was not long before the First Regiment 
was called away northward. Dashing De 
Courcy kissed his promised bride, and rode 
in unwonted silence to the rendezvous. 
Earnest did not go to war. He had rec- 
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onciled the calls of patriotism with a dis- 
creet sense of his own interest by becoming 
more useful still as a member of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. As such he per- 
formed his duties most efficiently. In- 
deed, there was rarely anything but safety 
in his neighborhood. Moreover, the num- 


ber of recruits sent to the front by his clear | 


demonstrations and impassioned appeals 
was very great. In truth, no one upon 
the peninsula was so active, so useful— 
and so safe. 

Helen Carmichael, like most others, ad- 
mired his course. She knew—or thought 
she knew—what it must cost Albert’s 
brother to keep out of the stirring scenes 
at the North, and devote himself to the yet 
more necessary work of the statesman and 
organizer. But, after all, at this period 
he got very little of her attention. His 
good taste prevented any obtrusion upon 
the engaged young lady; and she had an- 
other De Courey to think about. From 
the latter letters came frequently—frank, 
joyous letters, full of love and hope, yet 
often dotted with anecdotes of pranks 
which made her frown and blush, and 
criticisms on his most revered superior 
which were subversive of all discipline. 


She was almost offended when he de- | 


scribed her favorite hero, the Commander- 
in-chief, as aman who never ceased watch- 
ing himself lest he should do something 
foolish. Sometimes Dashing styled him 
Our Military Edifice ; sometimes King 
George the System. De Courcy persisted 
that there was something rather ridicu- 
lous in his rare profane outbursts, and 
that they were about the only signs of 
spontaneity in him. 

It is possible that these opinions were 
not changed even by the finely methodic- 
al retrograde movement that followed the 
ruinous defeat on Long Island, but, for 
excellent reasons, no record remains of 
his views thereon. We all remember 
from our school-boy days how in the mid- 
night one British army turned the left 
flank of the American forces, and came 
down upon their rear, while another as- 
sailed it in front; and we all ought to re- 
member the Spartan-like stand made by 
five companies of the First Maryland Regi- 
ment, under Lord Stirling, when there was 
not another man remaining in arms under 
the American colors, and two British ar- 
mies strove to overwhelm them in order 
to reach the fugitives who struggled 
through the bog behind. That astound- 





| ing fight—the most heroic episode, pey 


| haps, of the whole Revolution—is in J] 
| the histories and the official reports, so | 
need not dwell upon it here. Five sue 
cessive times these four hundred young 
| men, who had never been in action befor 

| dashed on the veterans of Cornwallis as 
they came up, regiment after regiment 
At the sixth, by a desperate effort, they had 
almost driven the enemy from their pos 

tion, when Grant’s ten regiments, prey 

ously held in check, came down from }y 

hind, and overwhelmed them in a frightfu 
death-struggle. But before it ended, thy 
sacrifice had accomplished its object—thy 
last of the fugitives had escaped. The 
five companies of Marylanders were al 
most annihilated. 

One of these had been commanded by 
Dashing De Courcy, and, as usual, he had 
been true to his nickname. None had 
penetrated farther than he at each charge, 
and when the final ruin came, he was the 
leading spirit of a score who cut their way 
frantically toward the creek in their rear, 
Less than a dozen reached it, and more 
than half of these sank forever in the 
quagmire, either clogged and drowned or 
shot down by bullets from the bank. The 
five survivors noted dismally that Captain 
De Courcy was not among them; yet it 
was certain that he had been seen on the 
farther shore with the rest. Doubtless 
some stagnant pool, blotched with lily 
pads, held that noble form and that kind 
light heart. At last the direful story of 
his death was borne back to Bohemia 
Manor. 

Helen, though heart-stricken by fear, 
would not for a long time accept it as 
truth. She was even wroth with the mel 
ancholy head-shakes of Earnest and the 
rest of her friends. Very little could be 
done in the way of investigation. The 
territory in hostile hands widened and 
neared most rapidly. Communication 
was almost impossible, and liable to sus 
picion from both sides. Besides, who 
could listen to private woes when public 
rout and ruin were following close upon 
one another's heels? After many baffled 
endeavors Helen accepted as truth the 
positive statement of the only member of 
her lover's company who returned home 
after the battle of Princeton. 

If any doubts occurred to Earnest, he 
kept them to himself. So shrewd a law- 
yer may have borne in mind that a case 
built upon hearsay, confused recollection, 
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ant 
regarded as conclusively established. 


1 doubtful inference could hardly be | 
But 


agreed with all around him that his 


own conduct in the matter had been most 


His efforts on behalf of his 
brother had almost surpassed even Helen’s, | 
nd both had failed. There was, then, | 

every justification for assuming that Dash- 


ex mplary. 


ne was dead. Moreover, no man possess- 


el-ordered character, and knowing that 

| things, however melancholy, work to 

ether for good, could fail to see some- 
thing providential in the deplorable event 
which had placed within his reach both 
the woman and the land which he loved. 
He tried to be resigned, and took credit to 
himself for succeeding. 

Their community of interest and en- | 
deavor brought Helen and Earnest closely 
together, and somehow he appeared to | 
ereater advantage than ever before. Per 
haps his rather architectural decorum was 
more in keeping with bereavement than 

th any ordinary love-making. She ap- 
preciated fully his delicacy in not pressing 


r the decorous piety suited to Earnest’s 


Wi 


his own suit even after her passion of grief 
had subsided, though it was surprising 
how she was led insensibly to extend to | 
the faithful seeker some measure of her | 
tender interest in for. 
When at last the quest was abandoned, 
was in a mood to listen to a few well- 
chosen words from Earnest in behalf of | 
himself, 
She did not at once accept him, vet she | 
did not deny him all hope. Indeed, why | 
shouldshe? His character and aims were 
irreproachable, and she had learned to see | 
only foolishness in some of her earlier ad- 
He was the very life and 
soul of the patriotic cause in his neighbor- 
hood, and was shortly to take the field ; that 
is, as soon as he could be spared from his 
more important duties as organizer and 
As his wife, her opportunities 
for usefulness would be greatly increased ; | 
and the deference which he always accord- | 
ed to her opinion on serious matters show- 
ed that her influence would be real and 
important. Besides, she could not but be 
touched by his patient devotion, which in 
all these years had never once failed in | 
thoughtfulness, vigilance, or taste. When 
2 woman falls into this train of thought, 
the result may generally be predicted. 
Earnest had the field wholly to himself, 
without disturbance, except his necessary 
absences to fire the popular heart, and | 
Vor. LXL—No. 361.—8 


the one sought 


sne 


verse fancies. 


statesman. 





|as best he could through the mire. 


i} rushed in after 


great 


for all!” 


now and then a visit from some raiding 
party of the British stationed along the 
Delaware. In the end, he convinced her 
that she loved him, and the day was set 


| for their marriage. 


But Dashing De Courey was by no 
means really dead. As he leaped into the 
water among the plashing bullets, a com- 


| rade, receiving one of the latter, fell, seri 
| ously wounded, at his side. 


With char- 


| acteristic self-forgetfulness, the voung cap 
| tain snatched up his helpless friend, and 


holding him high aloft, struggled onward 
The 


enemy could easily have shot him from 


| the bank; but it was hardly possible not 


to be touched by such unselfish gallantry 
Per- 
haps it was to save the burdened man from 


following such surpassing prowess. 


sinking in the quicksand-like marsh, rath- 
er than for the poor pleasure of adding 


|}one more to their list of prisoners, that 


some half a dozen of the strongest soldiers 
When overtaken 
he was too much exhausted to make any 


him. 
resistance. So they speedily bore 


him back to the shore again. Those of 


| his party who witnessed the short fight in 


the water never reached the opposite side. 
When De Courey found that there was 
nothing more to be done, he reverted to 


| his natural frank good-humor, consoling 
| himself with jests which quite charmed 


his captors. More than one of their offi 


| cers declared that it was a shame for such 


a fine fellow to bearebel. Indeed, a com- 
mission in his Majesty’s service was once 


| suggested; but De Courcy’s good-humor 


vanished in a moment. 

‘*You don’t mean it as an insult,” said 
he,:‘‘and I won't take it so.” Then he 
added, smiling again, ‘‘No, no; Im a 


| republican, a democrat, though perhaps 


you would not think it of a De Courcy.” 

In point of fact, he was more of an aris 
tocrat than he knew. What he mistook 
for devotion to liberty and equality was 
rather local pride, strongly colored by nat- 
ural good-will. He would have fought 
just as gayly for his country if stately 
‘* King George the System” had actually 


been declared its monarch, and he would 


have recklessly championed the cause of 


| his native State (whatsoever that cause 
| might be) against the whole outer world. 


At present both State and country had 
adopted as their war-cry, ‘‘ Equal rights 
and he took that up as readily as 
anything else. 
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This unreasoning patriotism (though | 
it a different name) did him no 


they gave 
harm with the brave men into whose 
hands he had fallen; but before long he 
was ordered into othercompany. Orders 
from higher quarters transferred him, 
with many other prisoners, to one of the 
prison-ships in the harbor. It is best to 
touch lightly the sores of history, so we 
will not dwell on the 
those floating dens. 
and the 
without 


horrors endured in 
Month after month 
number 
any 


passed by, 
dwindled of re 
Exchange was long impossible, 


prospect 
lease. 
for the patriot cause was at its lowest 
ebb. 
ton, by placing some hundreds of pris- 


oners in Continental t 


hands, offered a 
like many others, found that hope a de 
lusion. He began to look upon himself 
ead and buried before his time. 
Apart from all other ill usage, the mere 
seclusion in that noisome, floating dun- 
geon, after his unrestrained 


as one d 


life of sun 
shine, motion, and free air, was a most 
terrible torture. 
under the 

To vorse, he could get 
no news of the dear ones, and especially 
that dear one, left behind. Sometimes | 
he wondered why he had thus been de- | 


Even his spirits sank 
infliction. 


make matters 


serted by all who once loved him; but at | 
last he had settled upon the true explana- 
tion—they believed him dead. Then he 
tried to bribe his jailers and guards to al- 
low him to communicate with his friends ; 
but when they found he had nothing but 
promises to offer, they treated his ad- 
vances very much as the attendants of a 
lunatic asylum would treat a similar: re- 
quest from a patient. 
inaccessible 


They were quite | 
to conciliation, and raging 
and cursing only made his lot worse. 
Nor had he thus far ever seen the slight 
est opportunity for escape. He began to 
feel that there was something more than | 
ordinarily appalling in this living burial. | 
Perhaps, if it had not been for his won- | 
derfully hardy constitution, he would in | 
reality have died or gone mad. 

He certainly would have been urged to 
some desperate and fatal act if he had | 
known what was taking place near his | 
old home; but happily he did not. It | 
never occurred to him to doubt Helen. 
He was anxious about her, it is true, and 
all the more since the westward move- 


of captives 


the region about his home to hostile 

cursions; but that was his greatest anx} 
ty. In his now fitful and paling glea, 
of hope, he saw her almost dangerous joy 
as the dead lover came to life again j) 
her sight. He looked farther yet, to ; 
vision of white raiment and orange blos 


soms in the little oak-bowered — brict: 
|church where they both worshipped 
How could he picture a different De 


The victories of Trenton and Prinee- | 


| himself in the warm sunlight, inhale tl 


length a glimmer of hope; but De Courcy, | fresh air of heaven, look on the waving 


| him again. 
| at 


| his new abiding-place. 


| himself. 


| easily accessible at 


ment of the British army had opened all | fort to escape, and he had come to be re- 


Courcy standing there by her side ? 

At last there came tidings which sound 
ed like a reprieve from gradual death 
He was to be removed the very next day 
to a new prison on the banks of the Dela 
ware. He could hardly believe what his 
ears told him. Once more he would bat] 


1c 


fields of grain, feel the firm earth beneath 
his feet, and know that he was within 
score of miles of his love and his hony 
The very thought made a living man of 
The reality brightened hin 
something like the Dashing 
of yore. his 


into 
De Courcy 


once 


Even surly 


| guards grew good-humored over the boy 


ish delight of the gaunt, long-haired pris 
oner, as he strode down the 


gangway to 
An officer turned 


aside, with something of the home feeling 


|in his own eyes, at the pathetic strength 


of that hoarse, heart-felt cheer, disorder] 
though it was. 

But of course De Courey soon felt the 
tantalizing element in the situation. The 
home that had been so depressing! y inac- 
cessible became painfully tempting when 
brought within a three hours’ easy ride. 

‘* Twenty miles—less,” he would say to 
‘* Yes, we should make it con 
siderably less if I only had black Cecil 


| here, and those walls away.” 


There was no present prospect of a 


| horse, but the fancy set him to inspecting 


furtively the construction of the earth 
work which inclosed him. The wall was 
broad, but not very high, and its top was 
many points from 
There he often walked, chatting 
with his captors, yet taking note of all 
that he saw, in the midst of his merry 
jests. These last, with his reviving spir 
its and evident culture, quickly made him 
a favorite with all at the post—a ‘‘ privi- 
leged character,” in fact, as he had been 
outside. In all the months of his confine- 
ment he had never made the slightest ef- 


within. 
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rded as a good-humored specimen of 


‘yebel,” daring enough, but well content 
ed with good fare and easy quarters—such 
21 risoner, in short, as would be a positive 

juisition to any post. This utter ab 

nee of suspicion was very delightful to 
him—for several reasons. 

He had observed that while the fort was 
everywhere surrounded by a ditch and 

tis. the former, being clumsily con 
structed, was of unequal width, and its 
part coincided a slight 
in the outer obstruction mentioned, 


arrowest with 


l- 
Lin 
Moreover, the ground at this point sloped 
but very little. 
where escape at a bound was possible, and 


It was the only place 


even there the leap would be something 
fearful. 

‘*T never knew but one horse that could 

it,’ thought Dashing, as he turned 
way disheartened, ‘‘and he is—Heaven 
knows where.” 

But even while he turned, his eyes fell 
on the very black Cecil which was upper 
most in his mind. Some of the soldiers 
were leading the horse through the gate 
sorely against his will. Cecil caught 
sight of his old master as the latter de 


ended from the wall, and abandoning | 


balk, 
whinny. 

“Thanks,” said the officer to whom the 
prize had been brought. ‘1 
yours 


his trotted forward with a joyful 


he is 


see 


that is, has been.” 


De Courey looked round rather sadly. | 


‘““Yes, has been,” 
th 


he repeated ; ‘* many 


ings have been.” Then turning to his 


old friend, he stroked the long mane, and | 


looked into the great puzzled human eyes. 

‘We are both of us prisoners now, Cecil,” 

‘* However, I am right glad to 

see you again, old fellow.” The horse re 
sponded with caresses as best he could. 

“Tf you have a fancy for such 


ings,” 


meet 
said the officer, smiling, ‘* perhaps 
we can accommodate you further.” 

‘*How so?” asked De Courcy, looking 
up in quick apprehension. 

‘*T allude to your brother, Earnest De 
Courey—he 7s your brother, is he not ? 
who has been stirring up trouble in his 
neighborhood somewhat longer than we 
can afford. Thus far he has always con 
trived to keep out of our way, but a party 
that left here half an hour ago will be 
certain, I think, to catch him. Fancy a 
man failing to be at his wedding!” 

‘*His wedding !” 
open-eyed, 


echoed De Courcy, 
‘* And who is to be the bride?” 


| ‘* Let me see,” mused the oflicer, willing 
to humor this 


“The name 


natural desire for news. 
is not very familiar to me. 
The daughter of one of your country fam 
ilies, | believe. Miss—Miss Helen Carmi 
chael Good Lord ! she 
his sweetheart!” 

The last remark used by De 
Courey’s dropping his hand from Cecil's 
and turning vith 
and al a 


must have been 


was ca 
neck, away 
like smothered 
The officer looked after him with 
a certain sympathy and self-blame ; but 
these speedily faded into that sort of half 
amused pity we regard the 
And even 
way to his enjoyment of his 
~A 
hes iloquized. 


a black 


frown sound 


gvroan. 


with which 
love troubles of our friends. 
this gave 


| ne W acquisition. good bit of work 
in that seout,” 

The drama in De Courcy’s soul was no 
comedy like this, but veritable 
At onee the foundations of his 
His 
first burning impulse was to leave his 


¢ 


1a 


| rather a 
| tragedy. 
hope and his life seemed overturned, 

| 


} 
ise 


love and scheming brother to their 


fot 
re | 


e. Knowing nothing of their surround 
ines, in his did 
t] Then a sudden 
revulsion took place, and better feelings 
into play. He would save Helen 
| from distress, and his brother from such 
hardship and torment as he had himself 


undergone. 


vehement outbursts he 


iem both great wrong. 


Came 


But whatever was to be done 
| must be done at once, for the surprise par 
ty had already a long start, and no doubt 
were travelling rapidly. 

Nevertheless he restrained himself, and 
sauntered leisurely up to the new owner 
of Cecil. ** Major,” said he, ‘I hope you 
will excuse my abruptness just now, but 
you know—” 

‘* Yes, I know added the other, wri 
ing his hand sympathetically. 

** Ah well!” resumed DeCourey. ‘‘ And 
| as to the horse, if Cecil must carry some 
| one else, Lam glad it is to be a gentleman. 
| He has been used to that exercise.” 
| ‘‘T am well aware of that.” answered 
the other, no less politely. ‘* But if it had 
been Goliath, the giant would have been 
| carried all the same. I think’—examin- 
| ing Cecil’s points more critically—** that 
| he is, without exception, the most power 
| fully built creature I have ever seen.” 


1g 


‘* Yes, my old black is right strong. 
| There's not a better hunter in Maryland, 
| I reckon. And very docile, too, to those 
| whom he knows. I used to think I could 
'do anything on him. Often and often 
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A ery, half of admiration and half of 








fst I've snatched a pebble from the ground | mirthful derision, followed from the spe 

a at a dead run, and tossed and caught it | tators. ; 

iP without slackening pace.” ‘**Well done, but not the thing!” shou: 

pot The major smiled, with the nearest ap- | ed the major, who had now forgotten ey 

: proach to incredulity which politeness | erything else in his interest in the gam: 

44 permitted. He was in high good humor | ‘*Next time!” called De Courcy, as hy 
44, 3 over his prize, and very willing to be} sped round like a whirlwind. At this 
imused by this boaster’s failure in any | trial he seemed to fling himself headlono 

bth safe experiment. ‘*Do you think you} from the tall black. Only a hand and a 

7 could do it now?” he asked. | foot remained in sight above the saddl: 
De Courcy began, apologetically: ‘‘ The | But as he regained his seat, the handker 
fact is, major, I am not what Iwas. My | chief was lifted high above his head. 

Js disposition toward lively sport remains The applause that followed was furious 
the same, but the accommodations of your | Even the sentries set down their weapo 
prison-ship parlors somehow tend to unfit | to clap their hands and cheer. The next 
the joints for such work. Perhaps they | instant they regretted their enthusiasm 

‘ we too sumptuous. No, IT can't under- | With no great slackening of speed, the 
take the pebble-tossing ; but I think I} black had changed his direction a little, 
: might make a shift to pick up a handker- | and shot to the crown of the rampart 
chief at three quarter sper ”: For an instant he stood there, with spread 
“Well, try,” responded the major. | ing limbs, horse and man together seem 
* There's a handkerchief,” tossing one on | ing a colossal equestrian statue in bronze 
the ground. outlined against the sky; then, before a 
De Courey mounted deliberately. | musket could be brought to bear, they 
‘‘Anything to oblige,” he said, smiling; | leaped outward, apparently into space. 
‘but don’t be too hard on me if I fail.” Kor a moment surprise held the gar 
Once in the saddle, no trace of awk- | rison fixed; then there was a sudden rush 
wardness remained, It seemed the rider’s | to the spot. But it came too late. The 
i natural place. The combined effect of | caleulation had been made exactly, and 
' man and beast was so colossal that the} as exactly fulfilled. Cecil’s iron for 
major was visited by some misgivings. | joints and sinews had stood the fearful 
It was too late to recede, and precautions | strain that had been put upon them, and 
would look silly; so he tried to cloak his | he and his master were now nearing the 
ineasiness, even to himself, by a jest. | woods at a lightning pace. There was no 
‘If the wall were not so high, De | time to do more than send a random vol 
Courcy, and the ditch so wide, and the | ley after the fugitive, to which De Courcy 
abatis so broad and thick, I don’t know | responded by waving his handkerchief 
that I should trust you and that black | souvenir toward the fort as he turned in 
Pegasus together.” | his saddle, with a clear merry whoop of 
De Courcy laughed lightly. ‘‘ Hand- | triumph. 
kerchief-picking is much easier,” he an-| He gave little thought to pursuit. His 
swered. chief care was for those ahead of him, not 
It was necessary, first of all, to be quite | those behind. He knew that he was rid 
sure of his seat in the saddle and the ac- | ing for life or death, or perhaps worse ills 
tion of his horse, for intermission of prac- | than the latter; and though his heart bled 
tice breeds lack of confidence, and lack | for his faithful Cecil, he grudged every 
of confidence often means failure. The | necessary slackening of their headlong 
| ,. 2 
greater part of the inclosure had already | speed. He dashed crashing between tree 
been cleared, fortunately leaving quite | trunks and through the densest thickets 
unoccupied the part where he meant to | wherever he could save a turn of the road ; 
make his exit. In the space thus formed | he plunged without a thought into freshet- 
a he took two or three turns, at gradually | swollen streams; he leaped every fence 
f inereasing speed, with the view of limber- | that came in his way. As he clattered 
Fs ing both his horse and himself to their| down the streets of quiet hamlets, the 
ee work. Then witha quick chirrup he flew | small negroes came running up bare- 
ey swiftly round. As he passed the hand- | footed from by-ways to look after that 
f : } kerchief, he swooped suddenly down, with | strange man who rode ‘‘ like de debbil 
d¢ outstretched hand, narrowly missing it. was ater him.” Men whom he passed 


along the road-side warned him, with un- 


heeded vehemence and gesticulation, of | the first words of the marriage 


the unseen enemy ahead. 
Nevertheless, he was not frantic. 
thought as he rode. The troopers were 
evidently travelling faster than he had 
supposed. His first task to 
hem—if possible without their notice. 
Then he must warn the party at the 
church, and carry off Helen—married or 
ingle—to a place of safety. It 
time to conventionalities, or 


was pass 


1 
{ 


Was no 


stand on 
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He | 


trust her to the decorous precision of his | 


The near 
est and best asylum was clearly the man 
or itself, about a mile beyond the scene of 


the 


Lic 


slow-acting younger brother. 


wedding; for the narrow neck could 
easily be held by a small party of men, 
the house 
he knew where to find a fair supply of 
arms hidden there long ago by himself, to 
Still, as 


e was a fortress in 


serve in case of special need. 
mile after mile was passed, he began to 
fear that he should not be able to over- 
come the great start of the party ahead. 
When at length he came in sight of 
them, they were not much more than a 


| snorting nostrils: 


ture. 
itself, and | 


mile on the hither side of the church, and | 


perhaps some three hundred yards beyond 
himself. They were going slowly, to re- 
vive their spent horses for the final rush. 
Fortunately the road at this point bent 


| 


round amass of woodland, through which | 


a bridle-path (well known to him) led di 
rectly to the rear of the church. 


Into 


this path he turned, at first moving slow- | 


ly, like themselves, lest the noise of 
rush should alarm them, and also to give 


poor Cecil a last chance; but as the depths | 
urged the | 
willing victim into his very utmost speed. | 


of the wood were reached, he 


Every sec md counted. 


The church, like others of its class, was | 


constructed with a front door opening out 


trance being of exceptional size. 
tle building was well filled, for, in spite 
of the troublous times, the local promi 
nence of the contracting parties had drawn 
together pretty nearly the whole country- 
The bride was there before the 
chancel, her commanding beauty looking 


side, 


all the lovelier and statelier for the long | 
snowy veil and the rich whiteness of her | 


attire. Earnest stood beside her, elewant 


and nobly handsome as ever. 


on either side. 


a} 


| for your horses, do you hear ? 
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Sé rvice, 
and curious young maids in the rear pews 
were craning their pretty necks to get a 
fair view of Helen’s face as the 
ous response was pronounced, when sud 


moment 


denly there came a great rush outside, and 
halted together in the 
open doorway, like an apparition from 
another world. There was, indeed, much 
them both to foster the The 
agonized eyes of black Cecil; his foam 
mottled chest, heaving flank, and blood 
the wild-eyed 
rider; his long tangled hair, 

all these 
combined to make up an unearthly pic 
With them came a hearse, breath 
less ery from lips which al! recognized as 


horse and 


man 


in idea. 


raunt, 
face of the 
and tattered disorder of apparel 


those of the dead: ‘* Look to vourselves! 
The British! the British!’ No wonder 
that women sank fainting, or burst 
screams, on every side, while strong men 
stood frozen with bewilderment and fear. 
Did not all see before them the wraith of 
Dashing De Courey come back after his 
own wild style in wrath and vengeance ? 


into 


As he saw their error, his anxiety burst 
‘* You fools,” he eried, 
‘*T’m no more dead than you are. Mak: 
The British 
will be on you directly. Here they come 
Make for the manor!” 

Thereupon, impatient of delay, he urged 
his horse straight through the doorway to 
where Helen leaned breathless against the 
chancel rail, with her hand upon her 
heart. Before Earnest, in his utter confu 
sion of mind, could interpose, Dashing De 
Courcy had swung her to the croup behind 
him, and vanished through the rear door- 


into fieree anger. 


now! 


| way again. 


| my, but without avail. 
toward the road, and a rear door a little | 
on one side of the chancel, the latter en- | 


The lit- | 


His eseape was discovered by the ene- 
A few shots, fired 
on the run, went wide of the mark, and 
the last energies of black Cecil, even with 
a double weight, sufficed to distance the 
sorry and speyt nags that followed. So 


when at last he sank down, with an al 


| most human moan, before the door of the 
| great manor-house, the nearest of his pur- 


Even 
before this his riders had both hurried in 
side, the doors had been hastily barred, 
and arms distributed to such of the serv 


suers was by no means very near. 


| ants as were not utterly paralyzed by the 
The bride- | 
maids and groomsmen were duly ranged | 
The surpliced priest in | 


suddenness with which events had crowd 
ed upon them. Despite their first super- 
stitious alarm, most of them were ready 


front was repeating in a measured voice | enough to fight in defense of their brave 
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young master, whose return was perhaps 
the one thing which pleased them best of 
all that could possibly have happened. 
There was no attack upon Bohemia 
Manor. The first few straggling troopers 
saw good reason to wait until the main 
body came up, and before the latter were 
prepared to assail so strong a position, ru- 
mors arrived that a party of countrymen, 
incensed by the interruption of the mar 
riage, were gathering to oppose their re- 
turn. Besides, they had already accom- 
plished their chief object by the capture of 
Earnest De Courcy. He was caught in 


the middle of the church, while carefully | 


reasoning out the problem as to which 
outlet offered the best chance of escape. 
Within twenty-four hours he had taken 
his brother's place in the prison-fort by 
the Delaware. ‘‘We can not be happy 
without a De Courey among us,” the 
courteous major had explained, as Earnest 
came under his care. 


black horse with you.” ‘* He will never 
be ridden again,” answered Earnest, po- 
litely, but glad, nevertheless, of the chance 
to say something unpleasing. 

He had good cause to be chagrined. 
The wedding was not seriously delayed 
by recent events; but there was a very 
important change in the bridegroom. 
Helen was all remorse and distress for her 
past weakness, and now, as ever, Dashing 
De Courcy was forgiveness itself. When 
he saw this proud girl humble herself in 
spirit before him, and confess that on his 
re-appearance she realized that he was the 
anly man whom she had ever loved, he 
cried, frankly, ‘* Let by-gones be by-gones, 
and, above all, let us have no more delay.” 

Their nuptials were celebrated, with 
guards out, to be sure, but with no end of 
happiness and jollity. For a week or so 
the old manor-house fairly outdid itself 
in brightness and mirth. At the end of 
that time he removed Helen to a less ex- 
posed location, where she remained until 
the English forces withdrew from the 
Delaware, while her husband went back 
to the battles of his country. He had the 
cood luck to serve until the end without 
serious injury ; and after the surrender 
at Yorktown found an opportunity of re- 
turning to the captured British major 
(both were colonels by that time) the 
handkerchief which he had borrowed in 
his grand escapade. This rendition was 
the occasion of a jolly entertainment, 


‘But I am sorry | 
you did not bring back that handsome | 


| where even King George the System so 
| far unbent that Dashing De Courcy main- 
| tained a more genial estimate of him eyer 
after. 

Long before this, Earnest had been set 
free by the efforts of his elder brother. 
and had found consolation in statesman 


ship for his losses in love and war. B 


> 


fore many years had gone by, his renown 
had far eclipsed that of his brother, who 
| preferred all his life the occupations and 
| sports of a private country gentleman to 
lany more conspicuous position, and re 
| mained simply Dashing De Courcy to the 
end. Even in military matters Earnest 
could look down upon him, for the popu- 
| lar voice, with a complaisance common in 
that region, honored the younger brother's 
bloodless triumphs by the cheap brevet of 
General. 

Sometimes Albert’s unabated freakish 
}ness caused Helen some disquiet; but, 
remembering her own dire blunder, she 
rarely felt justified in any endeavor to 
improve the husband whom she loved. 
Besides, her mission and ambition had 
found abundant scope in a different quar 
ter. If she could not be called the moth- 
er of her country, she was at least the 
mother of a considerable section of it. 
Duly remove the moss from her tomb- 
stone, and you may read even yet, ‘‘ Her 
maternal care reared eleven children to 
maturity.” Perhaps these cares left to 
her little time to set the nation in order. 

Black Cecil has a tombstone too—his 
master’s. That mad ride was the death 
of him; but he lives in marble yet. 


INGRATITUDE OF THE REPUBLIC. 
TEXHE great and appropriate honors re- 

cently paid by the Army of the Cum- 
berland to the memory of its heroic 
commander, Major-General George H. 
Thomas, seem to afford a fit occasion 
upon which to invite the good people of 
the United States to consider for a mo- 
ment the manner in which they have 
treated their military heroes. 

All the world seems to recognize the 
justice and fitness of the tribute of re- 
spect paid to the hero of the Army of the 
Cumberland. But does it not seem 
strange that it was left to the survivors 
of the army which he commanded to do 
that act of justice? Had the country—the 
great body of the people—whom he and 
they served, no duty to perform in that 





regard ? Could the great commander be | 
titably honored only through the self- 


clorification of his command, by whose | 
he won his great renown? The 
nonument to the great commander is, in | 
fact. a monument to his army, erected 
vy themselves, while the country simply 
oks on approvingly, and does nothing. 
The people of the United States appear 
to imagine that they have highly honored | 
heir military chieftains, and will doubt- 
less be amazed when told that, on the con- 
trary, they have appropriately honored | 
only a very few, have not honored in any 
way the large majority, and have heaped 
injustice, indignity, and insult upon some 
of those whom they themselves regarded 
as the greatest and most deserving. A 
plain recital of the facts will be sufficient 
to all who will impartially consider them. | 
The public policy of this country per- 
mits, as a general rule, only one kind of | 
reward for great military services, and its | 
soldiers neither expect nor desire any oth- | 
er. In a few instances the people have 
seen fit to honor their great military lead- | 
ers by election to the Presidency. But 
such elections have, at least theoretically, 
been based upon supposed eminent fitness 
for that great office, rather than given as 
a reward for military services. Those | 
few cases aside, the only rewards known 
to our system are purely military honors, 
generally given by brevet, and carrying 
little if any increased pay or emoluments. 
The rule of our service has always been 
that distinguished military services should 
be rewarded by military rank, at least by 
brevet, proportionate to the command of 
the officer in which such distinguished 
services were rendered. Thus General 
Scott was given the rank of leutenant- | 
general by brevet for his services in com- | 
mand of an army corps in the war with | 
Mexico; and in multitudes of cases of 
subordinate officers in that war, and in 
the war of the rebellion, officers were giv- 
en brevets corresponding to the commands 
they held, or even higher. Such was the 
case in the late war of all commanders, 
from the lowest up to that of a division. 
But there the levelling or degrading pro- | 
cess peculiar to this country began. <A 
division is, under our military organiza- | 
tion and laws, the appropriate command 
of a major-general ; an army corps, that of | 
a lieutenant-general; and an army of sev- 
eral corps, that of a general. But in our | 
army all these commanders were kept on | 


] > 
valo! 
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| recognition of great services! 


| mander of an army. 
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the same dead level as to rank. Meade 
with his twenty-two divisions at Gettys- 
burg, Thomas with his thirteen divisions 


j at Nashville, and Sherman with his nine- 


teen divisions at Atlanta, had only the 
rank of adivision commander. Whether 
his command was one division, or three, 
or nine, or twenty, an officer could not 
hope to rise higher in actual rank than 
if he commanded but a single division. 
That was the highest honor the great re- 
public would promise even to the suecess- 
But 
it was fondly hoped that, when the war 
was over, those who had secured the ap- 
probation of their countrymen would re- 
ceive at least the cheap compliment of a 
brevet, if nothing more! Those high com- 


ful commander of a million of men! 


| manders did not covet great titles, or rev- 


enues, or substantial rewards of any kind, 
or political preferment. The limit of their 
ambition was the simple military rank 
which they had so fairly won. How was 
this honorable ambition treated by the 
country ? 

When the military necessities of the 


country forced the government to put 


| Grant at the head of all the armies, Con- 


gress and the President conferred upon 
him the rank of lieutenant-general, one 
grade lower than the command he had al- 


| . . 
| ready exercised for more than two years! 
| And the people thought this a generous 


When the 


| war was over, this successful commander 


of a million of men, who had become, as 
he deserved to be, almost the idol of the 


| people, was rewarded by special act of Con- 


gress with the rank of general, or com- 
He who had thus 
commanded half a dozen armies and as 
many able generals was finally, after four 
years of war, given, as a grand and ex- 
traordinary reward for his eminent serv- 
ices, the rank to which each one of his 


| half dozen or more subordinates was fair- 


ly entitled! 
Sherman, whose services had even ri- 
valled those of Grant, was carried up a 


| single grade to the rank of lieutenant- 
| general, and Hancock to major-general, 


by Grant’s promotion, and not by any di- 


| rect act of the government designed to re- 


ward their services. And there the mat- 
ter stopped. Under the law as it then 
existed, brevets had been given to all the 


| lower grades, both regulars and volun- 


without stint and without much 
discrimination, until they almost ceased 


teers, 
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to be valuable. Indeed, the reward seem 
ed so meagre for such services as had been 
rendered by veteran officers in command 
of brigades, divisions, and even army corps, 
that hardly one could be named who was 
not deemed entitled to all he received, or 
more. But when it came to the higher 
commanders, whom the country recog 
nized as only second to Grant and Sher 
man, there seemed no honors to be con 
ferred. Thomas, Meade, Sheridan, and 
others could not have even the compli- 
ment of one of the brevets which were 
so profusely scattered among the lower 
The great titles of general and 
lieutenant-general were too sacred to be 


rrades. 


conferred even by brevet upon the vic 
tors of Gettysburg and Nashville. 

It is true that Thomas, Meade, and 
Sheridan were made major-generals, and 
Haneock, Schofield, Canby, Terry, and 
others brigadiers, in the regular army, to 
fill vacancies as they occurred in the 
small regular establishment as it then ex 


isted. But these grades were far inferior 





ifest that the inauguration of Gran{ 


President would make Sherman Gener, 
of the Army, and no one, perhaps, qui 


| tioned the propriety of this promotio: 


| nent for their great services, and all 
| 


But there were three major-genera] 
Sheridan, Thomas, and Meade—all 


ing very strong claims to the promot 


}to the rank of lieutenant-general to } 


vacated by Sherman. It was underst: 

that Grant would probably prefer Sheri 
dan, although opinion was much divided 
upon the question of the relative merits « 
the three. Hancock had but recently, 
comparatively, become a major-genera] 
by the promotions of Grant and Sher 
man, and Schofield was to be made major 


| general in place of that one of the thre 


who should become lieutenant - general 
upon Grant’s inauguration, and Sher 


; man’s consequent promotion to the rank 


of General of the Army. Such distin 
guished generals as Canby, Terry, and 


1d 


| others, who had won important victories 


to the commands which they had held a | 


long time before, and would have been 
filled, as a matter of course, by some offi 
cers Whom the President might have seen 
fit to select. Like the promotion of Sher 
man to lieutenant-general, they simply 
resulted from the death or promotion of 
somebody else. Grant's appointment of 
general was the only military reward 
given to any high commander by the di- 
rect act of the government at the close of 
the war. 

But this neglect was borne with pa- 
The sol- 


diers who were conscious of having ren 


tience, and without complaint. 


in command of armies or army corps, and 
as Rawlins, who had been Grant's chief 
of staff, could hardly expect from a grati 


| ful country less than the modest rank of 


a division commander; while many oth 


lers of lower rank, who had commanded 


army corps or divisions in many great 
battles, could not permit themselves to 


| doubt that their country would some time 


}and Sheridan 


dered such faithful services did not believe | 


that this republic could prove ungrateful. 
They had confidence that justice would 
be done in time, although it might be 
long delayed. 


in their lives recognize their services. 
Under these circumstances the atten 
tion of the Military Committee of the Sen 
ate was called to the propriety of an act 
temporarily adding to the army two lieu 
tenant-generals, so that Thomas, Meade, 
might all receive, with 
Grant and Sherman, the advancement 


| which all the world recognized them as 


It soon became apparent | 


that the people were determined to honor | 


the illustrious general-in-chief by raising 
him to the Presidency. This seemed a 
cuarantee that some recognition of the 
services of others would follow. Al] 
looked forward with hope and confidence 
to the settlement of the quarrel between 
Congress and President Johnson, and the 
accession of the soldier President, as the 
time when justice would be done. But 
how sadly their hopes were doomec. to 
disappointment! What followed isa dark 
page in American history. 

In the winter of 1868-69 it was man- 


having highly merited, and some promo- 
tion be given to meritorious subordinates, 
such as Rawlins, Canby, and others. It 
was urged that the strength of the army 
at that time, and the three grand divi- 
sions of the country requiring high com- 
mand, viz., the Atlantic, the Pacific, and 
the Mississippi divisions, would fully jus- 
tify the presence in the army of three 
lieutenant-generals for the time being, 
and that the offices could be limited in 
the discretion of Congress to the lives of 
the eminent generals for whom they were 
created. How simple, easy, and cheap a 
reward would this have been for the great 
victories of Nashville and Gettysburg! 
Yet it was all those patriotic soldiers de- 
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sired. With it they woul ee died | 
happy, filled with satisfaction at the grate 
ful appreciatjon which their countrymen 
had shown for their services. 

But. alas! such suggestions seemed 
neet with no responsive feeling in the 
Congressional heart. The subject was 

| even publicly discussed. But what 
was done ? Congress made haste to abol 
ish the offices of general and lieutenant 

neral, and two “0 the five major-gen 
erals which already existed, with the lives 
of the present incumbents, lest — sol 
diers as Thomas, Meade, and Canby might 
possibly live long enough to enjoy for a 
y brief years the tardy honors they had 
so well won! 

Thus those great soldiers soon went to 
their graves, broken-hearted at the injus 
tice and insult heaped upon them by a 
nation they had served but too well. 

Why was Grant elevated to the Presi 


' 


dency ! Was it in any degree as a re 





foy 


ward for his great services? Or was it 
because he was the most available can 
didate to beat the other party? Why 
were Thomas and Meade sent down in | 
sorrow to their graves, with insult heaped 
upon injustice? Why are the surviving | 
soldiers of the great generals of the re- 
public the only persons to unite in paying 
them appropriate honors? Is it true that | 
republics are ungrateful? or is it only | 
that the people in a republic can not be | 
justly represented by their government ? 

Why the great masses of the Union 
soldiers are not neglected by the govern- 
ment is plain enough: they have votes 
enough to command respect. Yet even 
they are gradually losing their influence. 

The mystery of this subject is only in 
creased by the fact that the government 
is not always so unjust to its servants. 
What a contrast is afforded by the treat- 
ment of the veterans of the navy! There | 
is not an officer in the navy to-day whose 
rank 


k is not as high as, or far higher than, 
that of any command he ever held in 
battle, while in the army there are scores 
of officers still serving far below the 
grades in which they won important vic- 
tories for their country. Since the war | 
there have been many times as many pro- 
motions to the higher grades in the navy 
as in the army, although the latter fought 
many times more battles than the former; | 
and the number of high officers both on | 
the active list and retired is many times | 
greater in the navy than in the army. | 
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W hi it is the standard by which our coun- 


| try measures justice? Since the war a 


¢ 


| . . 
) Score ot otticers Ot the navy WwW ho never 


commanded more than a single ship have 


| ; 
»| been promoted to the full rank of rear- 


admiral on the aetive list, equal to that 
of major-general in the army ; while 
score of veteran officers of the army who 
held high commands on many bloody 
fields are left to die, or retire as colonels 
qual to ¢ iptain in the navy) in poverty, 
without even the small consolation of 
‘prize-money,” which was so hanes 
added to the high honors conferred in the 
navy. 


When, at some future period of our 


| history, the case is reversed by a great 


maritime war which will impose the 
brunt of battle upon the navy, will the 


rs d? 2 Will 


scales of justice also be re 


t 
| the majority of honorsand all the ** prizes” 
then be given to the army, and the navy, 
| which has fought the battles, be dismissed 


with cold indifference? Who ean tell but 
this may vet be the fate of the gallant navy? 

_— 1861 to the present time the whole 
number of officers appointe L major-gen- 
eral on the active list in the army is only 
twelve, while inthe same time the number 
appointed rear-admiral on the active list 
in the navy is fifty-one. During the same 
period nine ofticers of the army have been 
retired with the rank of major-general, 
while sixty-three officers of the navy 


| have been retired with the rank of rear- 
|}admiral. The army has row on the act- 
}ive list three major-generals; the navy, 


eleven rear-admirals. On the retired list 
the army now has five major-generals; the 
navy, forty-three rear-admirals. Since 
the end of the rebellion there have been 
three promotions to the rank of major- 
general in the army; in the navy, forty- 
five promotions to the rank of rear-ad- 
miral, Of the sixty-three officers of the 
regular army who held the command of 
an army, army corps, or division in the 
war, fifty-five are still serving in lower 
grades than that of major-general; while 
of the forty-five officers of the navy pro- 


moted since the war to the rank of rear- 


admiral, at least twenty never held dur- 
ing the war higher command than that of 


| captain. The relative grades of commo- 
| dore in the navy and brigadier-general in 


the army show the same astounding con- 
trasts in respect to numbers and relative 
rewards for war service. 

The “apy arent rule of justice seems ex- 
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versed, 

d high 
many battles, were reduced to lower rank, 
where they still 


actly re 


W ho he 


In the one case, officers 


} 
i 


remain; 


officers who held low 


in the other case, 
commands, and 
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commands, and fought | 





| fought iw or no biden. 7 ‘dane ele 
vated to the highest rank. Is this the 
measure of justice which the people of the 
United States have ordained? Is this the 
gratitude of the republic ? 





MARY 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
FACT, OR FACTOR. 
_ -.t I have brought you a wonder- 
ful letter,’ 


’ cried Miss Janetta Up- 

toward supper-time of that same 

‘and the most miraculous thing 

about it is that there is no post to pay. 

Oh, how —_ Iam! I ought to have 

got at least a shilling out of you for post- | 
age.” 

‘My dear, be sorry for your sins, and 
not for hj failed to add to them. 
Our little world is brimful of news just 
now, but nearly all of it bad news. Why, 
bless me, this is in regular print, and it 
never has passed through the post at all, 
which explains the most astounding fact 
of positively Janetta, 
every day I congratulate myself upon 
such a wondrous daughter. But I never 
could have hoped that even you would 
bring me a letter gratis.” 

But the worst of it is that I 
no credit 


round, 


night; 


naught to pay. 


deserve 
If I had cheated the postman, 
there would have been something to be 
proud of. But this letter came in the 
most ignominious way—poked under the 
gate, papa! It is sealed with a foreign 
coin! Oh, dear, dear, I am all in a tingle 
to know all about it. I saw it by the 
moonlight, and it must belong to me.” 

‘My dear, it says, ‘Private, and to his 
own hands.’ Therefore you had better 
go, and think no more about it. I con- 
fide to you many of my business matters: 
or at any rate you get them out of me: 
but this being private, you must think no 
more about it.” 

‘** Darling papa, what a flagrant shame! 
The man must have done it with no other 
object than to rob me of every wink of 
sleep. If I swallow the outrage and re- 
tire, will you promise to tell me every 
word to-morrow? You preached a most 
exquisite sermon last Sunday about the 
meanness and futility of small conceal- 
— ij 

Be off ' 


worse t 


’ eried the rector; ‘‘ you are 
than Mr. Mordacks, who lays down 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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the law about frankness perpetually, but 
never lets me guess what his own pur- 
pose is. 

‘Oh, now 
comes from! 


I see where the infection 
Papa, I am off, for fear of 
catching it myself. Don’t tell me, what 
ever youdo, Inever can sleep upon dark 
mysteries.” 

‘Poor dear, you shall not have your 
rest disturbed,” Dr. Upround said, sweet 
ly, as he closed the door behind her; ** you 
are much too good a girl for other people's 
plagues to visit you.” Then, as he saddled 
his pleasant old nose with the tranquil 
span of spectacles, the smile on his lips 
and the sigh of his breast arrived at a quiet 
little compromise. He was proud of his 
daughter, her quickness and power to get 
the upper turn of words with him; but he 
grieved at her not having any deep im 
pressions, even after his very best ser 
But her mother always told him 
not to be in any hurry, for even she her- 
self had felt no very profound impres 
sions until she married a clergyman; and 
that argument always made him smile (as 
invisibly as possible), because he had not 
detected yet their existence in his better 
half. Such questions are most delicate, 
and a husband can only set mute exam- 
ple. A father, on the other hand, is 
bound to use his pastoral crook upon his 
children foremost. 

‘‘Now for this letter,” said Dr. Up- 
round, holding council with himself; 
‘‘evidently a good clerk, and perhaps a 
first-rate scholar. One of the very best 
Greek scholars of the age does all his man- 
uscript in printing hand, when he wishes 
it to be legible. And a capital plan it is 
—without meaning any pun. I can read 
this like a gazette itself.” 


mons. 


‘* REVEREND AND WORSHIPFUL SIR,— 
Your long and highly valued kindness re- 
quires at least a word from me, before I 
leave this country. I have not ventured 
into your presence, because it might place 
you in a very grave predicament. Your 
duty to King and State might compel you 
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with your own hand to arrest me; and | said of me, to her parents, who are stiff 
against your hand I could not strive. ; but worthy people, it would be a truly 
The evidence brought before you left no | Christian act, and such as you delight in, 


‘-hoice but to issue a warrant against me, | on this side of the Dane-dike. 


hough it grieved your kind heart to do| ‘* Reverend sir, I must now say fare- 
that same. Sir, 1am purely innocent of | well. From you I have learned almost 
the vile crime laid against me. | used no | everything I know, within the pale of 
fire-arm that night, neither did any of my | statutes, which repeal one another con- 
men. And it is for their sake, as well as | tinually. I have wandered sadly outside 
my own, that I now take the liberty of | that pale, and now I pay the penalty. If 
writing this. Failing of me, the author- | I had only paid heed to your advice, and 
ities may bring my comrades to trial, and | started in business with the capital ae- 
convict them. If that were so, it would | quired by free trade, and got it properly 
become my duty as a man to surrender | protected, I might have been able to sup- 
myself, and meet my death in the hope | port my parents, and even be church- 
of saving them. But if the case is sifted | warden of Flamborough. You always 
properly, they must be acquitted; for no| told me that my unlawful enterprise 
fire-arm of any kind was in my boat, ex- | must close in sadness; and your words 
cept one pair of pistols, in a locker under | have proved too true. But I never ex- 
the after thwart, and they happened to be | pected anything like this; and I do not 
unloaded. I pray you to verify this, kind | understand it yet. A penetrating mind 
sir. My firm belief is that the revenue | like yours, with all the advantages of au- 
officer was shot by one of his own men; | thority, even that is likely to be bafHed 
and his widow has the same opinion. I/| in such a difficult case as this. 


hear that the wound was in the back of | ‘* Reverend sir, my case is hard; for I 
the head. If we had carried fire-arms, | always have labored to establish peaceful 
not one of us could have shot him so. | trade; and I must have succeeded again, 


‘It may have been an accident; Iean|if honor had guided all my followers. 
not say. Even so, the man whose mis-| We always relied upon the coast-guard 
hap it was is not likely to acknowledge it. | to be too late for any mischief; and so 
And I know that in a court of law truth | they would have been this time, if their 
must be paid for dearly. I venture to | acts had been straightforward. In sor 
commit to your good hands a draft] row and lowness of fortune, I remain, 
upon a well-known Holland firm, which | with humble respect and gratitude, your 
amounts to £78 British, for the defense | Worship’s poor pupil and banished pa- 
of the men who are in custody. I know | rishioner, 
that you as a magistrate can not come ‘* Rosin Lytu, of Flamborough.” 
forward as their defender; but I beg you 
as a friend of justice to place the money ‘“Come, now, Robin,” Dr. Upround 
for their benefit. Also especially to di-| said, as soon as he had well considered 
rect attention to the crew of the revenue | this epistle, ‘I have put up with many a 
boat and their guns. checkmate at your hands, but not with- 

‘*And now I fear greatly to encroach | out the fair delight of a counter-stroke at 
upon your kindness, and very long-suf-| the enemy. Here you afford me none of 
fering good-will toward me. But I have! that. You are my master in every way; 
brought into sad trouble and distress with | and quietly you make me make your 
her family—who are most obstinate peo- | moves, quite as if I were the black in a 
ple—and with the opinion of the public, I} problem. You leave me to conduct your 
suppose, a young lady worth more than | fellow-smugglers’ case, to look after your 
all the goods I ever ran, or ever could | sweetheart, and to make myself general- 
run, if I went on for fifty years. By|ly useful. By-the-way, that touch about 
name she is Mistress Mary Anerley, and | my pleading his cause in my riding-boots, 
by birth the daughter of Captain Anerley, | and with a sessional air about me, is 
of Anerley Farm, outside our parish. If | worthy of the great Verdoni. Neither is 
your reverence could only manage to ride | that a bad hit about my Christianity stop- 
round that way upon coming home from | ping at the Dane-dike. Certes, I shall 
Sessions, once or twice in the fine weath- | have to call on that young lady, though 
er, and to say a kind word or two to my | from what I have heard of the sturdy 
Mary, and a good word, if any can be | farmer, I may both ride and reason long, 
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even after my greatest exploits at the 
Sessions, without converting him to free 
trade; and trebly so after that deplorable 
affair [ wonder whether we shall ever 


vet to the bottom of that mystery. How 
often have I warned the boy that mischief 
was quite sure 


to come! though I never 


even dreamed that it would be so bad as 
this.” 
Since Dr. 


Upround first came to Flam- 
borough, nothing (not even the infliction 
of his Nit kname) had orieved him so deep 
ly as the sad death of Carroway. 
the first he felt certain that his own peo- 
ple But 
his heart misgave him as to distant smug- 


were guiltless of any share in it. 


elers, men who came from afar freeboot 
ing, bringing over ocean woes to men of 
rood tithe 


plainly 


settlement, payers. For such 


men of foreign breed, and very 
plain specimens of it) had not at all sue- 
ceeded in eluding observation, in a neigh- 
borhood where they could have no honest 
ealling. Flamborough had ealled to wit 
ness Filey, and Filey had attested Brid 
lington, that a stranger on horseback had 
appeared among them with a purpose ob 
scurely evil. They were right enough 
to the 
not evil, as little Denmark even now be- 
n to own. 

‘Here I again!” eried Mr. Mor- 


dacks, laving vehement hold of the ree- 


ads 


fact, although the purpose was 
am 


‘just arrived from Yerk, dear sir, after 
riding half the night, and going any 
where you please; except perhaps where 
you would like to send me, if charity and 
Christian courtesy allowed. My dear sir, 
have you heard the news? 
your countenance that you have not. Ah, 
you are generally benighted in these parts. 
it. The mind gets accustomed to them.” 
‘*T venture to think, Mr. Mordacks, on 
the whole,” said the rector, who studied 
this man gently, ‘‘ that sometimes you are 


rapid in your conclusions. Possibly of 


the two extremes it is the more desirable; | 


especially in these parts, because of its 
great rarity. 
caves existing, in or out of my parish, 
whichever it may be, scarcely seems to 


live in them. 


And even if we did, 
the Classies, and in Holy Writ 


diah, and the rest of them. Profane lit- 
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Everything begins to move with accelers 


| early day, of showing you one of its lead 


From 


| the Hindoos, or the Africans. I] 
pay much attention to such things.” 


|as your humble servant. I 
| had the honor of handing you my card. 
I perceive by | 


| struck 
; ‘ | 
Still the mere fact of some 


| my forte. 
| you ask? 
prove that all the people of Flamborough | 
it was | 
the manner of the ancient seers, both in | 
| quite ‘in camera. 
‘Sir, I know all about Elijah and Oba- | 





erature we leave now for clerks in holy 
orders—we positively have no time for it 
ted pace. This is a new century, and jt 
means to make its mark. It begins yer 
badly; but it will go on all the better 
And I hope to have the pleasure, at a very 
AG 
ing men, a man of large intellect, con 
manding character, the most magnificent 
principles—and, in short, lots of money, 
You must be quite familiar with the name 
of Sir Dunean Yordas.” 
“T fancy that I have heard or seen it 
somewhere. 


l 


Oh, something to do with 
never 


‘* Neither 


somebody 


do t: 
must, 
comes of it. 


Dr. 
and a 


Upround. — Still 
lot of money 
Their idols have diamond 


| eyes, which purity of worship compels us 


to confiscate. And there are many other 


ways of getting on among them, while 


wafting and expanding them into a high 


er sphere of thought. The mere fact of 
Sir Dunean having feathered his nest 
pardon so vulgar an expression, doctor 
proves that while giving, we may also 1 
ceive: for which we have the highest war 
ranty.” 

‘*The laborer is worthy of his hire, Mr. 
Mordacks. At the same time we should 


tia 


| remember also 
tor’s hand, upon the following morning; | 


‘What St. Paul says per contra. Quite 
That is always my first consideration, 
Ah, Dr. 


Upround, few men give such pure service 


SO. 


s A 
when I work for my employers. 
have twice 


If ever you fall into any difficulty, where 
zeal, fidelity, and high principle, com 


bined with very low charges—” 
Your caves have got something to do with | 


‘*Mr. Mordacks, my opinion of you is 


| too high for even yourself to add to it. 


But what has this Sir Dunean Yorick—” 

‘Yordas, my dear sir—Sir Duncan 
Yordas—the oldest family in Yorkshire. 
Men of great power, both for good and 
‘vil, mainly, perhaps, the latter. It has 
me sometimes that the county 
takes its name— But etymology is not 
What has he to do with us, 
Sir, I will answer you most 
frankly. ‘Coram populo’ is my business 
motto. Excuse me, I think I hear that 
door creak. 


‘ 


No, a mere fancy—we are 
> Very well; reverend 
sir, prepare your mind for a highly as- 
tounding disclosure.” 
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‘“T have lived too long to be astound-| of what was toward. But instead of that, 


ed, my good sir. But allow me to put on 
mv spectacles. 
almost anything.” 

** Dr. Upround, my duty compels me to 
enter largely into minds. Your mind is 
of a lofty order -calm, philosophic, be 
nevolent. 


Now I am prepared for | 


| 


You have proved this by your | 


kind reception of me, a stranger, almost | 


an intruder. You have judged from 
ny manners and appearance, which are 
shaped considerably by the inner man, 
that n 
And vet you have not been quite able to 
refrain, at weak moments perhaps, but 


iy object was good, large, noble. 


hoodwinked this 
marvel of incarnate candor employed in 
the dark about several little things), and 
then suddenly enlightened, when the job 
was done. 


here he had been (by 


Gentle and void of self-im 
portance as he was, it misliked him to be 
treated so. 

‘This is a wonderful piece of news,” 
he said, as he fixed a calm gaze upon the 
keen, hard eyes of Mordacks. 


* You un 
| derstand your business, sir, and would not 


| make such a statement unless you could 


still a dozen times a day, from exclaiming | 
in the commune of your heart, ‘ What the | 
devil does this man want in my parish?’” | 


‘My bad lan- 


id my duty, 1 should 


LOK ye sl Vs } 


if Id 


never use 


ruave 5 and a 


now inflict 
‘Five 
Tieke i 
for being too explicit, and forgetting my 
reverence to the cloth. 


} 
COAPSe 


for 


And it serves me quite right 


shillings your poor-box. 


is. 


y expressed your thoughts. 
said t 
‘This man prates of openness, but I find 
him closer than any oyster.” Am I right? 
Very 

ell, you may suppose what pain it gave 
me to have the privilege of intercourse 


you have frequently 


Yes, I see that Lam, by your bow. 


with a perfect gentleman and an eloquent | 


divine, and yet feel myself in an a:nbigu- 
ous p sition. 
myself, being now at liberty to indulge 
that pleasure. Ihave been here, as agent 


for Sir Dunean Yordas, to follow up the 


However, I have | 
Also 


» yourself, | 


| 
| 


} your wonderful success,” he said; 


| 


| due 


verify it. But I hope that you may not 
find cause to regret that you have treated 
me with so little confidence.” 

‘Iam not open to that reproach. Dr. 
Upround, consider my instructions. I 
was strictly forbidden to disclose my ob 
ject until certainty should be obtained. 
That being done, I have hastened to ap 
prise you first of a result which is partly 
to your Shake 

my dear 


last 


own good offices. 
me of 


thing of which I 


sir, and acquit 


rudeness—the am 
capable.” 

his 
ia 


y congratulations upon 


The rector was mollified, and gave 
hand to the gallant general factor. 
low me to add m 
‘but 
had known it few 

It might have saved you 
I might have 


that I 


hours sooner! 


would some 


a vast amount of trouble. 


| kept Robin well within your reach. | 


In a few words I will clear | 


long-lost clew to his son, and only child, | 
who for very many years was believed to | 


be out of all human pursuit. 
guine and penetrating mind scorned ru 
mors, and went in for certainty. 
found Sir Dunean’s son, and am able to 


My san- } 


fear that he is now beyond it.” 

‘IT am grieved to hear vou say so. 
But according to my last instructions, al- 
though |] 
lay hands upon him when the time is ripe.” 

‘“*T fear not. He sailed last night for 
the Continent, which is a vague destina- 


if 


1e€ is in strict concealment, | can 


| tion, especially in such times as these. 


I have | 


identify him, beyond all doubt, as a cer- | 
tain young man well known to you, and | 


perhaps too widely known, by the name 
of Robin Lyth.” 

In spite of the length of his experience 
of the world, in a place of so many adven- 
tures, the rector of Flamborough was as- 
tonisl 
well. If anything was to be found out, 
in such a headlong way, about one of his 


ied, and perhaps a little vexed as | 


parishioners, and notably such a pet pu- | 
pil and favorite, the proper thing would | 


have been that he himself should do it. 
Failing that, he should at least have been 
consulted, enlisted, or at any rate apprised 


But perhaps that was part of \l- 
ful contrivance?” 

‘Not so. And for the time it throws 
me out. 


on him. 


your Skl 


I have kept most careful watch 
But the difficulty was that he 
might confound my vigilance with that 
of his enemies; take me for a constable, I 
mean. And perhaps he has done so, aft 
er all. Things have gone luckily for me 
in the main; but that murder came in 
most unseasonably. It was the very thing 
that should have been avoided. Sir Dun 
can will need all his influence there. Sup 
pose for a moment that young Robin did 
not do it—” 

‘“Mr. Mordacks, you frighten me. What 
else could you suppose?” 
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‘‘Certainly—yes. A parishioner of | open, would anybody believe them? W, 
yours, when not engaged unlawfully | knew long ago that the vigilant and 
upon the high seas. We heartily hope | servedly lamented officer took the deat 
that he did not do it, and we give him the | blow from behind; but of that how s 
benefit of the doubt; in which I shared | ple is the explanation! 
largely, until it became so manifest that 


The most intel] 
gent of his crew, and apparently his b 

he was a Yordas. A Yordas has made a} subordinate, whose name is John (Cad 
point of slaying his man—and sometimes | man, deposes that his lamented 


from three to a dozen men—until within 


chet 
turned round for one moment to give an 
the last two generations. In the third | order, and during that moment received 
generation the law revives, as is hinted, I| the shot. His evidence is the more 
think, in the Deealogue. In my‘profes- | weighty because he does not go too far 
sional course a large stock of hereditary | with it. He does not pretend to say wl 
trail—so to speak—comes before me. Some | fired. He knows only that one of tl 
families always drink, some always steal, | smugelers did. 


A 


His evidence will hang 
some never tell lies because they never | those six poor fellows, from the laudable 
know a falsehood, some would sell their | desire of the law to include the right one 
souls for a sixpence, and these are the | But I trust that the right one will be far 
most respectable of any—” away.” 

‘*My dear sir, my dear sir, I beg your ‘*T trust not. If even one of them is 
pardon for interrupting you; but in my | condemned, even to transportation, Rob 
house the rule is to speak well of people, | in Lyth will surrender immediately. You 
or else to say nothing about them.” | doubt it. You smile at the idea. Your 

‘Then you must resign your commis- | opinion of human nature is low. Min 
is not enthusiastic. But I judge others 
sitions? But, as I was saying, I should | by myself.” 
have some hope of the innocence of young 


sion, doctor; for how can you take depo 


‘So do I,” Mr. Mordacks answered, 
Robin if it should turn out that his fa-| with a smile of curious humor. And the 
ther, Sir Duncan, has destroyed a good | rector could not help smiling too, at this 
many of the native race in India. It] instance of genuine candor. ‘* However, 
may reasonably be hoped that he has | not to go too deeply into that,” his visitor 
done so, which would tend very strongly | continued, ‘‘there really is one point in 
to exonerate his son. But the evidence | 
laid before your Worship and before the | 
coroner was black—black—black.” 


tobin’s letter which demands inquiry. I 
mean about the guns of the Preventive 
men, Cadman may be a rogue. Most 

‘‘My position forbids me to express | probably he is. None of the others con 
opinions. The evidence compelled me to 
issue the warrant. But knowing your 


firm, although they do not contradict him. 
Do you know anything about him?” 
position, I may show you this, in every}  ‘‘ Only villainy 
word of which I have perfect faith.” 
With these words Dr. Upround pro- 


in another way. He 
| led away a nice girl of this parish, an in- 
| dustrious mussel-gatherer. And he then 

duced the letter which he had received | had a wife and large family of his own, 
last night, and the general factor took in | of which the poor thing knew nothing. 
all the gist of it in less than half a minute. | Her father nearly killed him; and I wa 
‘* Very good! very good!” he said, with | compelled (very much against my will) 
asmile of experienced benevolence. ‘‘ We | to inflict a penalty. Cadman is very shy 
believe some of it. Our duty is to do so. | of Flamborough now. By-the-way, have 
There are two points of importance in it. | you called upon poor Widow Carroway ?” 
One as to the girl he is in love with, and ‘‘T thank you for the hint. She is the 
the other his kind liberality to the fellows | very person. It will be a sad intrusion; 
who will have to bear the brunt of it.” and I have put it off as long as possible. 
‘“You speak sareastically, and I hope | After what Robin says, it is most impor- 
unfairly. To my mind, the most impor-} tant. I hope that Sir Duncan will be 
tant facts are these—that poor Carroway | here very shortly. He is coming from 
was shot from behind, and that the smug- | Yarmouth in his own yacht. Matters 
glers had no fire-arms, except two pistols, | are crowding upon me very fast. I will 
both unloaded.” see Mrs. Carroway as soon as it is decent. 
‘“Who is to prove that, Dr. Upround? | Good-morning, and best thanks to your 
Their mouths are closed; and if they were | Worship.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


THE DEMON OF THE AXE. 
TI h 


discord, doubt, and death itself gathering 


IE air was sad and heavy thus, wit 
and descending, like the clouds of long 
cht, upon Flamborough. But far away, 
» mountains and the dreary 
the ‘‘intake” of the 


deal worse 


mnong tie 


oorland, coming 
to 
here no blink of the sea came up, 
inlight under the sill of clouds (as 
wide but 


was a great 


vinter 
Hon 


no sl 


see 


happens where waters are), 


rather a dark rim of brooding on the | 


rough horizon seemed to thicken itself 


inst the ight under the sullen march 
the | 
es and naked crags stood 


vapors the muffled funeral of 

iv. Dry tre 
forth. and the dirge of the wind went to 
and fro, and there was no comfort out-of- 
doors. 

Soon the first snow of the winter came, 
the first abiding earnest snow, for several 
ki with 


kits 


rad come before, and ribbed 


white the mountain breasts. But no- 


body took much heed of that, except to | 


lean over the plough, while it might be 
sped, to want breakfast. 
esigned was everybody to the stoppage 
vinter. It what 
must be every year, and a gracious pro- 
If a man earned 
‘y little money, that was against him 
in one way, but encouraged him in an- 
It brought home to his mind the 
surety that others would be kind to him; 


or more 


was only 


. } 7 
Oot Work bv 


vision of Providence. 


ve 


+] > 
over, 


not with any sense of gift, but a large | 


good-will of sharing. 

But the first snow that visits the day, 
and does not melt in its own cold tears, is 
a sterner sign for every one. 
ened wrinkle, and the herring-bone of 
white that runs among the brown fern 
fronds, the crisp defiant dazzle on the 
walks, and the crust that glitters on the 
patient branch, and the crest curling un- 


der the heel of a gate, and the ridge piled | 
up against the tool-house door—these, and | 


the shivering wind that spreads them, tell 
of a bitter time in store. 

The ladies of Scargate Hall looked out 
upon such a December afternoon. The 
massive walls of their house defied all 
sudden change of temperature, and noth- 
ing less than a week of rigor pierced the 
comfort of their rooms. The polished 


| 
oak beams overhead glanced back the 


merry fire-glow, the painted walls shone 


. ; P fad | 
with rosy tints, and warm lights flitting 


Well | 


The hard- | 


}along them, and the thick-piled carpet 
| oh lded back a velvety sense of luxury. 
| It 
were, and the sad trees laboring beneath 
the wind and snow. 

“Ee on for thinking of the 
poor cold people, for whom one fee ls SO 
deeply,” said the gentle Mrs. Carnaby, 
with a sweet soft sigh, 


was nice to see how bleak the crags 


were not 


‘one would rath 
| er enjoy this dreary prospect. I hope 
there will deep to-night. 
There is every sign of it upon the scaurs. 
And then, Philippa, only think 
no plague of news, no prospect of 
that Once 
shall have our meals in quiet.” 
Mrs. Carnaby loved a good dinner right 
well, a dinner unplagued by hospitable 
when a woodeock was her own to 
dwell on, and pretty little teeth might 
| pick a pretty little bone at ease. 

‘** Eliza, you are always such a creature 

| of the moment,” Mistress Yordas answer- 
ed, indulgently; ‘‘ you do love the good 
things of the world How 
would you like to be out there, in a na- 
ked little cottage where the wind howls 
through, and the ewer is frozen every 
morning? And where, if you ever get 
| anything to eat—” 
_ Philippa, I implore you 
dreadful. One never can utter the most 
commonplace reflection—and you know 
that I said I was sorry for the people.” 

‘“My object is good, as you ought to 
My object is to habituate your 


be a SHOW 
ho post, 
even 
odious Jellicorse! 


more we 


eares: 


too much. 


1 not to be so 


know. 
mind 

‘Philippa, I beg you once more to con- 
| fine your exertions, in that way, to your 
own more lofty mind. Again I refuse to 
have my mind, or whatever it is that does 
duty for it, habituated to anything. A 
| cracious Providence knows that I should 
| die outright, after all my blameless life, 
lif reduced to those horrible straits you 
And I have too much 
faith in a gracious Providence to con- 
ceive for one moment that it would treat 
me so. I decline the subject. Why 
should we make such troubles? There is 
clear soup for dinner, and some lovely 
sweet-breads. Cook has got a new receipt 
for bread sauce, and Jordas says that he 


| always picture. 


never did shoot such a woodcock.” 
‘*Bliza, I trust that. you may enjoy 
them all; your appetite is delicate, and 
you require nourishment. Why, what 
|do I see over yonder in the snow? A 
slim figure moving at a very great pace, 
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and avoiding the open places! Are my | 
eyes growling old, or is it Lancelot ?” 
‘*Pet out in such weather, Philippa! 
Such a thing is simply impossible. Or at | 
any rate [ should hope So. You know 
that Jordas was obliged to put a set of | 
curtains from end to end even ‘of the 
bowling-alley, which is so beautifully 
sheltered; and even then poor Pet was 
sneezing. And you should have heard 
what he said to me, when I was afraid of 
the sheets taking fire from his warming- 
pan one night. Pet is unaccountable 


sometimes, I know. J 


sut the very last 
thing imaginable of him is that he should 
put his pretty feet into the snow.” 

‘You know him best, Eliza; and it is 
very puzzling to distinguish things in 
snow. Butif it was not Pet, why, it must 
have been a squirrel.” 


‘The squirrels are gone to sleep for 
the winter, Philippa. 
only Jordas. 


L dare say it was 
Don't you think that it 
must have been Jordas ?” 


I am quite certain that it was not Jor- | 
das. But I will not pretend to say that 
it was not a squirrel. He may forego his 
habitudes more easily than Lancelot.” 


‘* How horribly dry you are sometimes, 
Philippa. There seems to be no softness 
in your nature. You are fit to do battle | 
with fifty lawyers; and I pity Mr. Jelli- 


corse, with his best clothes on.” 


“You could commit no greater error. 
We pay the price of his black silk stock 
ings three times over, every time we see 
him. The true objects of pity are—you, 
I, and the estates.” 

‘*Well, let us drop it for a while. If 
you begin upon that nauseous subject, not 
a particle of food will pass my lips; and 
I did look forward to a little nourish- 
ment.” 

‘*Dinner, my ladies!” cried the well- 
appointed Welldrum, throwing open the 
door as only such a man ean do, while 
cleverly accomplishing the necessary bow, 
which he clinched on such occasions with 
a fine smack of his lips. 

‘*Go and tell Mr. Lancelot, if you 
please, that we are waiting for him.” <A 
great point was made, but not always ef- 
fected, of having Master Pet, in very gor- 
ceous attire, to lead his aunt into the din- 
ing-room. It was fondly believed that 
this impressed him with the elegance and 
nice humanities required by his lofty po- 
sition and high walk in life. Pet hated 
this performance, and generally spoiled 





| real or mock awe of Aunt Philippa. 


| butler now, choosing Mrs. Carnaby for | 


|}upon the moor, where he was now, 1m 
| shelter of any kind encouraged him; no 





it by making a face over his shoulder 
old Welldrum, while he strode alongs 


‘If you please, my ladies,” said ¢{} 


eyes to rest on, ~ Mr. Lancelot bee to | 
excoosed of dinner. His head is that ba | 
that he have gone for open air.” 
‘*Snow-headache is much in our fam 
ily; Eliza, you remember how our dear 
father used to feel it.” With these words 
Mistress Yordas led her sister to the diy 
ing-room; and they took good care to s 
nothing more about it before the officious 


Welldrum. 
Pet meanwhile was beginning to repent 


il 
of his cold and lonely venture. For 2 
mile or two the warmth of his mind and 
the glow of exercise sustained him: and 


|he kept on admiring his own courac 


till his feet began to tingle. ‘‘ Insie will] 
be bound to kiss me now; and she ney 


will be able to laugh at me again,” he 


said to himself some fifty times. ‘*I am 
like the great poet who describes the snow: 


} and I have got some cherry-brandy.” He 


trudged on very bravely; but his poor 
dear toes at every step grew colder. Out 


l 


mantlet of bank, or ridge, or brush-wood, 
set up a furry shiver betwixt him and the 
tatterdemalion wind. Not even a naked 
rock stood up to comfort a man by look 
ing colder than himself. 

But in truth there was no severe col 
yet; no depth of snow, no intensity o 
frost, no splintery needles of sparkling 
drift; but only the beginning of the win 
try time, such as makes a strong man pick 
his feet up, and a healthy boy start an im 
aginary slide. The wind, however, was 
shrewd and searching, and Lancelot was 
accustomed to a warming-pan. Inside 
his waistcoat he wore a hare-skin, and his 
heart began to give rapid thumps against 
it. He knew that he was going into bod 
ily peril worse than any frost or snow. 

For a long month he had not even seen 
his Insie, and his hot young heart had 
never before been treated so contemptu 
ously. He had been allowed to show him- 
self in the gill at his regular interval, a 
fortnight ago. But no one had ventured 
forth to meet him, or even wave signal of 
welcome or farewell. But that he could 
endure, because he had been warned not 
to hope for much that Friday; now, how- 
ever, it was not his meaning to put up 








That he, | 
who had been toid by the servants con- | 
tinually that all the land for miles and 

miles around was his, should be shut out 

like a beggar, and compelled to play bo- | 
peep, by people who lived in a hole in the 
cround, a little more than in the 
whole entire course of his life he could 
ever have imagined. His mind was now 
e up to let them know who he was 


with any more such nonsense. 


Was 


mad 
and what he was; and unless they were 
very quick in coming to their senses, Jor 
das should have orders to turn them out, 
and take Insie altogether away from them. 

But in spite of all brave thoughts and 
words, Master Pet began to spy about very 
warily, ere ever he descended from the 
moor into the gill. He seemed to have it | 
borne in upon his mind that territorial 
however large and goodly—may 
lead only to a taste of earth, when earth 
alone is witness to the treatment of her 
claimant. Therefore it behooved him to | 
look sharp; and possessing the family gift 
of keen sight, he began to spy about, al- | 
most as shrewdly as if he had been edu 
cated in free trade. But first he had wit | 
enough to step below the break, and get 
behind a gorse bush, lest haply he should 
illustrate only the passive voice of seeing. 

In the deep cut of the 
very little snow, only a 
patches here and there, 
seaming the steep, as if white-footed | 
hare had been about. Little | 
stubby brier shoots, and clumps of russet 
bracken, and dead heather, ruffling like a | 
brown dog’s back, broke the dull surface 
of withered herbage, thistle stumps, tea- 
rugged banks, and naked brush. 
Down in the bottom the noisy brook was 
scurrying over its pebbles brightly, or 
plunging into gloom of its own produc- 
tion; and away at the bend of the valley | 
was seen the cot of poor Lancelot’s long- | 
ing. 

The situation was worth a sigh, and 
came half way to share one; Pet sigh- 
ed heavily, and deeply felt how wrong 
it was of any one to treat him so. What 
could be easier for him than to go, as In- 
sie had said to him at least a score of times, 
and mind his own business, and shake 
off the dust—or the mud—of his feet at 
such strangers? But, alas! he had tried 
it, and could shake nothing, except his 
sad and sapient head. How deplorably 
was he altered from the Pet that used | 
to be! Where were now his lofty joys, | 

Vout, LXL—No. 361.—9 


rights 


glen there was | 
few veins and 
threading and 
a 
coursing 


sels, 
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the pleasure he found in wholesome mis- 
chief and wholesale destruction, the high 
delight of frightening all the world about 
his safety ? 

‘There are people here, I do believe,” 


| he said to himself, most touchingly, *‘ who 


would be quite happy to chop off my 
head !” 
As if to give edge to so murderous a 


thought, and wings to the feet of the 


| thinker, a man both tall and broad came 
| striding down the cottage garden. 


He 
was swinging a heavy axe as if it were a 
mere dress cane, and now and then deal- 


}ing clean slash of a branch, with an air 


which made Pet shiver worse than any 
wind. The poor lad saw that in the grasp 
of such a man he could offer less resist 
ance than a nut within the crackers, and 


j}even his champion, the sturdy Jordas, 
| might struggle without much avail. 
| gathered in his legs, and tucked his head 


He 


well under the gorse to watch him. 

‘* Surely he is too big to run very fast,” 
thought the boy, with his valor evapora 
‘it must be that horrible Maunder. 
What a blessing that I stopped up here 
just in time! He is going up the gill to 
cleave some wood. Shall I cut away at 
He 
would be sure to see me if I tried to run 
away; and much he would care for his 


| landlord!” 


In such a choice of evils, poor Lancelot 
resolved to lie still, unless the monster 
should turn his steps that way. And 
presently he had the heart-felt pleasure of 
seeing the formidable stranger take the 


| track that followed the windings of the 


l- 
KK. 


But instead of going well away, 
and rounding the next corner, the big 


| man stopped at the very spot where Insie 
| used to fill her pitcher, pulled off his coat 


and hung it on a bush, and began with 
mighty strokes to fell a dead aider-tree 


that stood there. Ashisgreatarms swung, 


| and his back rose and fell, and the sway 
| of his legs seemed to shake the bank, and 
| the ring of his axe filled the glen with 


echoes, wrath and terror were fighting a 
hot battle in the heart of Lancelot. 

His sense of a land-owner’s rights and 
titles had always been most imperious, 
and though the Scargate estates were his 
as yet only in remainder, he was even 


| more jealous about them than if he held 
| them already in possession. 


What right 
had this man to cut down trees, to fell and 
appropriate timber? Even in the garden 
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which he rented he could not rightfully ; was quite new to him, and resolved as ] 


touch a stick or stock. But to come out 
here, a good furlong from his renting, and 
begin hacking and hewing, quite as if the 
land were it seemed almost too bra 


zen-faced for belief! It must be stopped 


his 


at once 
and punished sternly. 


down the hill with a summary veto—but, 


' 


alas, if he did, he might get cut down too! 
Not only this disagreeable reflection, 


such outrageous trespass stopped, 


He would stride 


but also his tender regard for Insie, pre- | 


vented him from challenging this process 
of the axe; but his feelings began to goad 
him toward something worthy of a Yordas 

for a Yordas he always accounted him 
self, and not by any means a Carnaby. 
And to this end all the powers of his home 
conspired. 

** That fellow is terribly big and strong,” 
he said to himself, with much warmth of 
spirit; ° 
chop down that tree of mine will take him 
at least half an hour. 
er to cut than live. 
done that, he must work till dark to lop 
the branches, 
afraid of anybody but this fellow. Now 
is my time, then, while he is away. Even 
if the old folk are at home, they will list 
en to my reasons, 


Dead wood is hard 


and SO On. I 


was to make a bold stroke of it, he naj 
rally wished to see how the land lay, a) 


What the fortress of the enemy was lik 
ere ever he ventured into it. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


BATTERY AND ASSUMPSIT. 

THAT little moorland glen, whose on), 
murmur was of wavelets, and principal 
tratlic of birds and rabbits, even at t! 


time of year looked pretty, with the w 


ter ight winding down its shelter and soft 


quietude. Ferny pitches and grassy bends 
set off the harsh outline of rock and shale, 


| while a white mist (quivering like a clew 


but his axe is getting dull: and to | 


| slope, a bright 
And when he has | 


need not be | 


| ment 
The next time he comes | 


to hack my tree on this side, I shall slip | 


out, and go down to the cottage. 
no fear of any one that pays any heed to 
reason.” 


son cleverly carried out his bold discre 
tion. 
tent upon that levelling which is the high- 
est glory of pugnacious minds, came round 


T have | 


above the rivulet) was melting into tli 
faint blue haze diffused among the fold 
ings and recesses of the land. On the 
hither side, nearly at the bottom of the 
green spot among th 
brown and yellow roughness, looking by 
comparison most smooth and rich, showed 
where the little cottage grew its vegeta 
bles, and even indulged in a small attempt 
at fruit. Behind this, the humble retir 
of the cot was shielded from the 
wind by a breastwork of bold rock, fringed 
with ground-ivy, hanging broom, and sil 
ver stars of the carline. So simple and 
low was the building, and so matched with 


| the colors around it, that but for the smoke 
This sudden admirer and lover of rea- | 


curling up from a pipe of red pottery-ware, 


| a stranger might almost have overlooked 


For now the savage woodman, in- | 


it. The walls were made from the rocks 


| close by, the roof of fir slabs thatched with 


the tree, glaring at it (as if it were the mur- | 


derer, and he the victim), redoubling his 


| rials seemed native and at home. 


tremendous thwacks at every sign of tre- | 
mor, flinging his head back with a spiteful | 


joy, poising his shoulders on the swing, 


and then with all his weight descending | 


into the trenchant blow. When his back 
was fairly turned on Lancelot, and his 
whole mind and body thus absorbed upon 
his prey, the lad rose quickly from his lair, 
and slipped over the crest of the gill to the 
moorland. In a moment he was out of 
sight to that demon of the axe, and glid- 
ing, with his head bent low, along a little 
hollow of the heathery ground, which cut 
off a bend of the ravine, and again struck 
its brink a good furlong down the gill. 
Here Pet stopped running, and lay down, 
and peered over the brink, for this part 





ling; there was no upper story, and (ex 
cept the door and windows) all the mate 
Lance- 
lot had heard, by putting a crafty question 
in safe places, that the people of the gill 
here had built their own dwelling, a good 
many years ago; and it looked as if they 
could have done it easily. 

Now, if he intended to spy out the land, 
and the house as well, before the giant of 
the axe returned, there was no time to lose 
in beginning. _ He had a good deal of sa- 
gacity in tricks, and some practice in lit 
tle arts of robbery. For before he attain- 
ed to this exalted state of mind one of 
his favorite pastimes had been a course of 
stealthy raids upon the pears in Seargate 
garden. He might have had as many as 


| he liked for asking; but what flavor would 


| 
t 


they have thus possessed? Moreover, he 
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bore a noble spite against the gardener, | 


whose special pride was in that pear wall; 
and Pet more than once had the joy of be 


for the dark disappearance of Beurré and 
Making good use of this ex- 
1 


Bergamot. 


nerience, he stole his way down the steep | 


clen-side, behind the low fence of the gar- 
den. until he reached the bottom, 

the brush-wood by the stream. Here he 
stopped to observe again, and breathe, and 
cet his spirit up. The glassy water look- 


in his feet, how could he run ? 





their secrets that I never could get 
Insie one bit of. 


out of 


But I wonder who that 


| other fellow is ?” 
holding him thrash his own innocent son | 


| 


and | 
| the Smithies. 


That other fellow, in spite of his lease, 
would promptly have laid his surviving 
hand to the ear of Master Lancelot, or any 
other eavesdropper ; and res 
olute man was he, being no less than our 
ancient friend and old soldier, Jack of 
And now was verified that 
homely proverb that listeners never hear 


for a sturdy 


| good of themselves. 
ed as cold as death; and if he got cramp | 


And yet | 


he could see no other way but wading, of 


appre vaching the cottage unperceived, 
Now fortune (whose privilege it is to 
cast mortals into the holes that most mis- 


them there, takes pity, and contemptu 
ously lifts them. Pet was in a hole of 


‘Sit down, my friend,” said the eld 
of the twain, a man of rough dress and 
hard hands, but good, straightforward as 
pect, and that careless humor which gen 
erally comes from a life of adventures, 


| and a long acquaintance with the world’s 
fit them) sometimes, when she has got | 


| have long ears. 


hardship, such as his dear mamma never | 


could have dreamed of, and such as his 
nurture and constitution made trebly dis 
astrous for him. 


| Duncan is come home at last? 
He had taken a chill 


from his ambush, and fright, and the cold | 


wind over the snow of the moor; and now 
the long wading of that icy water might 


However, he was just about to start upon 
that passage—for the spirit of his race 
was up—when a dull grating sound, as of 
footsteps crunching grit, came to his pret 
tily concave ears. 

At this sound Lancelot Carnaby stopped 


caprice. ‘*T have brought you here that 


we may be undisturbed. Little pitchers 
My daughter is as true 
as steel; but this matter is not for her at 
present. You then, that 


And he 


are sure, Sir 
wished that I should know it?” 

‘* Yes, sir, he wished that should 
know it. So soon as I told him that you 


you 


| was here, and leading what one may eall 
have ended upon the shores of Acheron. | 


this queer life, he slapped his thigh like 
this here—for he hath a downright way 
of everything—and he said, ‘ Now, Smith- 


| ies, SO soon as you get home, go and tell 


| him that Iam coming. 


from his rash venture into the water, and | 


drew himself back into an ivied bush, 
which served as the finial of the little 
garden hedge. Peeping through this, he 
could see that the walk from the cottage 
to the hedge was newly sprinkled with 
gray wood ash, perhaps to prevent the 
rain from lodging and the snow from ly- 
ing there. Heavy steps of two old men 
(as Pet in the insolence of young days 
called them) fell upon the dull soft crust, 
and ground it, heel and toe—heel first, as 
stiff joints have it—with the bruising snip 
a hungry cow makes, grazing wiry grass- 
‘*One of them must be Insie’s dad,” 
said Pet to himself, as he crouched more 
closely behind the hedge; ‘‘which of 
them, I wonder? Well, the tall one, I 
suppose, to go by the height of that 
Maunder. And the other has only one 
arm: and a man with one arm could 
never have built their house. 


es. 


| friend Bert.’ 





| dea naa care to do to home. 
They are | he got on wonderful, as you know; and I 


I can trust him 
as I trust myself; and glad I am for one 
old friend in the parts I am such a stran- 
ger to. Years and years I have longed 
to know what was become of my old 
Tears was in his eyes, your 
honor: Dunean hath such a 
mighty lot of men, that his heart cometh 
up to the few he hath found deserving of 
the name, sir.” 

‘* You said that you saw him at York, I 
think ?” 

‘Yes, sir, at the business house of his 
agent, one Master Geoffrey Mordacks 
He come there quite unexpected, I be- 
lieve, to see about something else he hath 
in hand, and I got a message to go there 
at I save his life once in India, 
sir, from one of they cursed Sours, which 
made him take heed of me, and me of 
him. And then it come out where I come 
from, and why; and the both of us spoke 
the broad Yorkshire together, like as I 
After that 


Sir seen 


once, 


coming to sit on that bench; I shall hear | stuck to him through the whole of it, from 
every word they say, and learn some of | luck as well as liking, till, if I had gone 
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out to see to his breeches, I ecould not very | 


well have knowed more of him. And I 
tell you, sir, not to regard him for a 


Yordas. He hath a mind far above them | 


lot: though I was born under them, to 
say so!” 

‘* And you think that he will come and 
recover his rights, in spite of his father’s 
will against him. I know nothing of the 
ladies of the Hall; but it seems a hard 
thing to turn them out, after being there 
so long.” 

‘“Who was turned out first, they or 
him? Five-and-twenty years of tent, 
open sky, jungle, and who knows what, 
for him—but eider-down, and fireside, and 
fat of land for them! No, no, sir; what 
ever shall happen there, will be God’s 
own justice.” 

‘*Of His justice who shall judge 
Insie’s father, quietly. 


> said 
‘But is there not 
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move. The boy skipped round the pro- 
tecting figure, whose grasp he eluded eagj- 
ly, and swinging the staff with both arms. 
aimed a great blow at the head of his en. 

my. Suddenly the other interposed the 


| bench, upon which the stick fell, and 


} 


broke short; and before the assailant 
could recover from the jerk, he was a pris- 
oner in two powerful old arms. 

‘You are so wild that we must make 
you fast,” his captor said, with a benig 


| nant smile; and struggle as he might. the 


boy was very soon secured. His antago 
nist drew forth a red bandana handker 
chief, and fastened his bleeding hands be 
hind his back. ‘*There, now, lad,” he said, 


| **you can do no mischief. Recover your 


temper, sir, and tell us who you are, as 


| soon as you are sane enough to know.” 


a young man grown, who passes for the | 


heir with every one ?” 

‘‘Ay, that there is; and the best game 
of all will be neck and crop for that young 
scamp. <A bully, a coward, a puling milk- 
sop, is all the character he beareth. He 
giveth himself born airs, as if every inch 
of the Riding belonged to him. He hath 
all the viciousness of Yordas, without the 
pluck to face it out. <A little beast that 
hath the venom, without the courage, of 
a toad. Ah, how I should like to see—” 

Jack of the Smithies not only saw, but 
felt. The Yordas blood was up in Pet. 
He leaped through the hedge and struck 
this man with a sharp quick fist in either 
eve. Smithies fell backward behind the 
bench, his heels danced in the air, and 
the stump of his arm got wedged in-the 
stubs of a bush, while Lancelot glared at 
him with mad eyes. 

‘What next?’ said his companion, 
rising calmly, and steadfastly gazing at 
Lancelot. 

‘*The next thing is to kill him; and it 
shall be done,” the furious youth replied, 
while he swung the gentleman’s big stick, 
which he had seized, and danced round 
his foe with the speed of a wild- cat. 
‘*Don’t meddle, or it will be worse for 
you. You heard what he said of me. 
Get out of the way.” 

‘Indeed, my young friend, I shall do 
nothing of the sort.” But the old man 
was not at all sure that he could do much; 
such was the fury and agility of the youth, 
who jumped three yards for every step of 
his, while the poor old soldier could not 





Pet, having spent his just indignation, 
began to perceive that he had made a bad 
investment. His desire had been to main 
tain in this particular spot strict privacy 
from all except Insie, to whom in the 


| largeness of love he had declared himself, 








Yet here he stood, promulged and pub- 
lished, strikingly and flagrantly pro 
nounced! At first he was like to sulk in 
the style of a hawk who has failed of his 
swoop; but seeing his enemy arising slow 
ly with grunts, and action nodose and 
angular—rather than flexibly graceful 
contempt became the uppermost feature 
of his mind, 

‘“My name,” he said, ‘‘if you are not 
afraid of it, that you tie me in this cow 
ardly low manner, is—Lancelot Yordas 
Carnaby.” 

‘* My boy, it isa long name for any one 
to carry. No wonder that you look weak 
beneathit. And where do you live, young 
gentleman ?” 

Amazement sat upon the face of Pet—a 
genuine astonishment, entirely pure from 
wrath. It was wholly beyond his imag- 
ination that any one, after hearing his 
name, should have to ask him where he 
lived. He thought that the question must 
be put in low mockery, and to answer was 
far beneath his dignity. , 

By this time the veteran Jack of the 
Smithies had got out of his trap, and was 
standing stiffly, passing his hand across 
his sadly smitten eyes, and talking to 
himself about them. 

‘*Two black eyes, at my time of life, as 
sure as I’m a Christian! Howsomever, 
young chap, I likes you better. Never 
dreamed there was such good stuff in you. 








Master 


ert, cast him loose, if so please 
vou. Let me shake hands with ‘un, and | 
bear no malice. Bad words deserve hard 
plows, and I ask his pardon for driving | 
him into it. I ecalled ’un a milksop, and 
he hath proved me a liar. He may be a 
bad ‘un, but with good stuff in ‘un. Lord 
bless me, I never would have believed the | 
lad could hit so smartly !” 

Pet was well pleased with this tribute 
to his prowess; but as for shaking hands 
with a tenant, and a ‘‘common man” 
every one not of gentle birth was then 
called 


or above him, according as we 


: as 
such an act was quite below him, 
take his | 
And possibly 
he rose in Smithies’ mind by drawing | 
back from bodily overture. 

Mr. Bert looked on with all the bliss of | 
an ancient interpreter. He could follow 
out the level of the vein of each, as no 
one may do except a gentleman, perhaps, | 
who has turned himself deliberately into | 
a man.” Bert had done his 
utmost toward this end; but the process is 
difficult when voluntary. 

‘*T think it is time,” he now said, firm- 
ly, to the unshackled and triumphant Pet, 
‘for Lancelot Yordas Carnaby to explain 
what has brought him into such humble | 
quarters, and induced him to turn eaves- 
dropper; which was not considered (at | 
least in my young days) altogether the 
part of a gentleman.” 

The youth had not seen quite enough | 
of the world to be pat with a fertile lie as 
yet; especially under such searching eyes. 
However, he did as much as could be well | 
expected. 

‘*T was just looking over my property,” 
he said, ‘‘and I thought I heard somebody 
cutting down my timber. I came to see 
who it was, and I heard people talking, | 
and before I could ask them about it, [| 
heard myself abused disgracefully; and | 
that was more than I could stand.” | 

‘“We must take it for granted that a 
brave young gentleman of your position | 
would tell no falsehood. You assure us, | 
on your honor, that you heard no more ?” | 

} 
| 


own opinion, or the truth. 


“common 


‘* Well, I heard voices, sir. But noth- 
ing to understand, or make head or tail 
of.” There was some truth in this; for 
young Lancelot had not the least idea | 
who ‘‘Sir Duncan” was. His mother | 
and aunt had kept him wholly in the | 
dark as to any lost uncle in India. ‘‘T| 
should like to know what it was,” he add- | 
ed, ‘‘if it has anything todo with me.” | 
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ler as this, without some food. 


| yourself, 


|and the intellect 


} and 


99 
oe 





This was a very clever hit of his; and 
it made the old gentleman believe him al- 
together. 

‘*All in good time, my young friend,” 
he answered, even with a smile of some 
pity for the youth. ‘‘ But you are scarce 
ly old enough for business questions, al 


Now 


though so keen about your timber. 


| after abusing you so disgracefully, as I 


admit that my friend here has done, and 


after roping your pugnacious hands, as I 


myself was obliged to do, we never can 
launch you upon the moor, in such weath 
You are 
not very strong, and you have overdone 
Let us go to the house, and 
have something.” 

Jack of the Smithies showed alacrity 
at this, as nearly all old soldiers must; 
but Pet was much oppressed with care, 
in his breast diverged 
into sore distraction of anxious thought. 
Whether should he draw the keen sword 
of assurance, put aside the others, and see 


Insie, or whether should he start with 


| best foot foremost, scurry up the hill, and 


avoid the axe of Maunder? Pallas coun- 
selled this course, and Aphrodite that; 
and the latter prevailed, as she always 
used to do, until she produced the present 
dry-cut generation. 

Lancelot bowed to the gentleman of 
the gill, and followed him along the track 


lof grit, which set his little pearly teeth 


on edge; while Jack of the Smithies led, 
formed, the rear-guard. ‘* This 
coming now to something very queer,” 
thought Pet: ‘‘after all, it might have 
been better for me to take my chance 
with the hatchet man.” 

3rown dusk was ripely settling down 
among the mossy apple-trees, and the 
leatless alders of the brook, and the rus- 
set and yellow memories of late autumn 
lingering in the glen, while the peaky lit- 
tle freaks of snow, and the cold sighs of 
the wind, suggested fireside and comfort. 
Mr. Bert threw open his cottage door, 
and bowing as to a welcome guest, in- 
vited Pet to enter. No passage, no cold 
entrance hall, demanded scrapes of cere- 


IS 


|} mony; but here was the parlor, and the 


feeding-place, and the warm dance of the 
fire-clow. Logs that meant to have a 
merry time, and spread a cheerful noise 
abroad, ere ever they turned to embers, 
were snorting forth the pointed flames, 
and spitting soft protests of sap. And 
before them stood, with eyes more bright 














































































































































































































































































































than any flash of fire-light, intent upon | 
rich simmering scents, a lovely form, a 


grace of dainties—oh, a goddess certainly 


‘*Master Carnaby,” said the host, ‘‘al 
low me, sir, the honor to present my 
daughter to you. Insie darling, this is | 
Mr. Lancelot Yordas Carnaby. Make 


him a pretty courtesy.” 
Insie turned round with a rosy blush 


brighter than the brightest fire-wood, and 
tried to look at Pet as if she had never 
even dreamed of such a being. Pet drew 


hard upon his heart, and stood bewilder 


ed, tranced, and dazzled. He had never | 
seen Insie in-doors before, which makes 
a great difference ina girl; and the vision 


was too bright for him. 
For here, at her own hearth, she look 


ed so gentle, sweet, and lovely. No lon- 
ger wild and shy, or gayly mischievous 
and watchful, but calm-eyed, firm-lipped, 


gravely courteous; intent upon her fa 
ther’s face, and banishing not into shad 


ow so much as absolute nullity any one | 
who dreamed that he ever filled a pitcher | 
for her, or fed her with grouse and part- 
ridge, and committed the incredible atro- 


city of kissing her. 


Lancelot ceased to believe it possible 
that he ever could have done such a thing 


as that, while he saw how she never would 


see him at all, or talk in the voice that he 
had been accustomed to, or even toss her 


head in the style he had admired, when 


° . e ° | 
she tried to pretend to make light of him. 
If she would only make light of him now, | 


he would be well contented, and say to 


himself that she did it on purpose, for fear | 


of the opposite extreme. But the worst 
of it was that she had quite forgotten, be- 
yond blink of inquiry or gleam of hope, 
that ever in her life she had set eyes on & 
youth of such perfect insignificance before. 
‘*My friend, you ought to be hungry,” 
said Bert of the Gill, as he was proud to 
call himself; ‘‘after your exploit you 
should be fed. Your vanquished foe will 
sit next to you. Insie, you are harassed 
in mind by the countenance of our old 
friend Master John Smithies. He has 
met with a little mishap—never mind 
the rising generation is quick of temper. 
A soldier respects his victor; it is a beau- 
tiful arrangement of Providence; other- 
wise wars would never cease. Now give 
our two guests a good dish of the best, 
piping hot, and of good meaty fibre. We 
will have our own supper by-and-by, 
when Maunder comes home, and your 


| you have far to go, and the moors are 
bad after night-fall.” 

Lancelot, proudly as he stood upon his 
rank, saw fit to make no objection. Not 
only did his inner man ery, ‘‘ Feed, eyen 

| though a common man feed with thee. 

but his mind was under the influence of 
stronger one, which seorned such stuff 
Moreover, Insie, for the first time, cay 
him a glance, demure but imperative, 
| which meant, ‘‘Obey my father, sir.” 

He obeyed, and was rewarded; for the 
beautiful girl came round him so, to hand 
| whatever he wanted, and seemed to fee] 
so sweetly for him in his strange position, 
| that he scarcely knew what he was eat 
ing, only that it savored of rich rare love, 
and came from the loveliest creature in 

the world. In stern fact, it came from 
| the head of a sheep; but neither jaws nor 
; teeth were seen. Upon one occasion he 
| was almost sure that a curl of Insie’s love 
ly hair fell upon the back of his stooping 
| neck; he could scarcely keep himself from 
jumping up; and he whispered, very soft 
ly, when the old man was away, ‘Oh, if 
you would only do that again!’ But his 
| darling made manifest that this was a 
| mistake, and applied herself sedulously to 
| the one-armed Jack. 

Jack of the Smithies was a trencher- 
man of the very first order, and being 
| well wedded (with a promise already of 
young soldiers to come), it behooved him 
| to fill all his holes away from home, and 
| spare his own cupboard for the sake of 
Mistress Smithies. He perceived the 
duty, and performed it, according to the 
discipline of the British army. 

But Insie was fretting in the conscience 
of her heart to get the young Lancelot 
fed and dismissed before the return of 
her great wild brother. Not that he 
would hurt their guest, though unwel- 
come; or even show any sort of rude- 
ness to him; but more than ever now, 
since she heard of Pet’s furious onslaught 
upon the old soldier—which made her be- 
gin to respect him a little—she longed to 
prevent any meeting between this gallant 
and the rough Maunder. And that anx- 
iety led her to look at Pet with a melan- 
choly kindness. Then Jack of the Smith- 
ies cut things short. 

‘*Off’s the word,” he said, ‘‘if ever I 
expects to see home afore daylight. All 
of these moors is known to me, and 





many’s the time I have tracked them all 
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n sleep, When the round world was be- | 
twixt us. But without any moon it is 
hard to do ’em waking; and the loss of | 

+ arm sends me crooked in the dark. | 
(nd as for young folk, they be all abroad 
to onee. With your leave, Master Bert, | 
[ll be off immediate, after getting all I 
wants. as the manner of the world is. My 
ood missus will be wondering what is 
come of me.” 

‘You have spoken well,” his host re 
lied: I think we shall a 
eavy fall to-night. But this young gen 

tleman must not go home alone. He is 
ot and the way long and 
I have seen him shivering sev- 
eral times. I will fetch my staff, 
uvch with him.” 
‘‘No, sir, I will not have such a thing 
the veteran answered, sturdily. 
‘If the young gentleman is a gentleman, | 
will not be afraid for me to take him | 
home, in spite of what he hath done to 
Speak up, young man, 
frichtened of me?” 

‘Not if you are not afraid of me,” said 
Pet, who had now forgotten all about that | 
Maunder, and only longed to stay where 
he was, and set up a delicious little series 
For the room, and the light, | 
and the tenor of the place, 
ind more to suit such uses. 


‘and have 


, robust. is 
ough. 
and 


? 


done,” 


e 


| 
me. 


are you 


of glances. 
began more | 

And most | 
and best of all, his Insie was very thank- | 
ful to him for his good behavior; and he 
scarcely could believe that she wanted 


him to go, | 


To go, however, was his des- 
tiny; and when he had made a highly | 
laudable and far-away salute, it happen- 
ed—in the shift of people, and of light, 
and clothing, which goes on so much in 
the winter-time—that a little hand came | 
into his, and rose to his lips, with ground | 
of action, not for assault and battery, but | 
simply for assumpsit. 


| 
| 
| 


CHAPTER XL. 
STORMY 


| 
| 
| 


GAP. 

Snowy weather now set in, and people | 
were content to stay at home. Among | 
the seaurs and fells and moors the most | 
perturbed spirit was compelled to rest, or 
try to do so, or at any rate not agitate its 
body out-of-doors. Lazy folk were suit- 
ed well with reason good for laziness; 
and gentle minds, that dreaded evil, glad- 
ly found its communication stopped. 


land ealled him 


| practitioner: 


|even dreamed of doing- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Combined excitement and exertion, 
strong ardent love, and a 
cold of equal severity, laid poor Pet Car- 
naby by the heels, and reduced him to 
perpetual gruel. He was shut off from 
external commune, and_ strictly block- 
aded in his bedroom, where his only at- 


amazement, 


tendants were his sweet mother, and an 
excellent nurse who stroked his forehead, 
‘‘dear pet,” till he hated 
her, and, worst of all, that Dr. Spraggs, 
lived in the the 
weather was so bad. 


who house, because 
‘**We have taken a chill, and our mind 
little the skillful 
‘careful diet, complete re- 


is a unhinged,” said 


pose, a warm surrounding atmosphere, 


| absence of undue excitement, and, above 


all, a course of my gentle alteratives reg- 
ularly administered—these are the very 
simple means to restore our beloved pa- 


tient. He is certainly making progress; 


| but I assure you, my dear madam, or 


rather I need not tell a lady of such won- 
derfully clear perception, that remedial 
measures must be slow to be truly effica- 
With lower org 


cious. ganizations we may 
deal in a more empiric style; but no ex- 
periments must be tried here 

‘*Dr. Spraggs, I should hope not, in- 
deed. You alarm me by the mere sug- 
gestion.” 

‘*Gradation, delicately pursued, adapt- 
ed subtly, discriminated nicely by the 
unerring diagnosis of extensive medical 
experience, combined with deep study of 
the human system, and a highly distin- 
guished university career—such, madam, 
are, in my humble opinion, the true ele- 
ments of permanent amelioration. At 
the same time we must not conceal from 
ourselves that our constitution is by 
no means one of ordinary organization. 
None of your hedger and ditcher class, 
but delicate, fragile, impulsive, sensitive, 
liable to inopine derangements from ex- 


| cessive activity of mind—” 


‘Oh, Dr. Spraggs, he has been reading 
poetry, which none of our family ever 
it a young 
man, over your way somewhere.  Possi- 
bly you may have heard of him.” 

‘‘That young man has a great deal to 
answer for. I have traced a very bad 
case of whooping-cough to him. That 
explains many symptoms which I could 
not quite make out. We will take away 
| this book, madam, and give him Dr. 
| Watts—the only wholesome poet that our 


is 
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country has produced; though even his 
opinions would be better expressed in 
prose. ® 

3ut the lad, in spite of all this treat- 
ment, slowly did recover, and then ob- 


tained relief, which set him on his nimble | 


legs again. For his aunt Philippa, one 
snowy morning, went into the room be- 
neath that desperately sick chamber, to 
see whether wreaths of snow had entered, 
as they often did, between the loose joints 
of the casement. She walked very care- 
fully, for fear of making a noise that 
might be heard above, and disturb the re- 
pose of the poor invalid. But, to her sur- 
prise, there came loud thumps from 
above, and a quivering of the ceiling, and 
a sound as of rushing steps, and laughter, 
and uproarious jollity. 

“What can it be? I am perfectly 
amazed,” said Mistress Yordas to herself. 
‘*T must inquire into this.” 

She knew that her sister was out of the 
way, and the nurse in the kitchen, having 
one of her frequent feeds and agreeable 
discourses. So she went to a mighty ring 
in her own room, as large as an untaxed 
carriage wheel, and from it (after due dif- 


| Most onluecky ! 





doors. The first use he made of his liber 
ty was to seek the faithful Jordas, w), 


| possessed a little private sitting-room, and 


there hold secret council with him. 

The dogman threw his curly head bac] 
when he had listened to his young lor 
tale (which contained the truth, and not}; 
ing but the truth, yet not by any means 
the whole truth, for the leading figure \ 
left out), and a snort from his broad nos 


| trils showed contempt and strong vexa 


tion. 

‘Just what I said would come o’ suc}; 
a job,” he muttered, without thought of 
Lancelot; ** to let in a traitor, and spake 
him fair, and make much of him. I wish 
vou had knocked his two eyes out, Master 
Lance, instead of only blacking of ‘un 
And a fortnight lost through that pisonin’ 
Spraggs! And the weather going on, 
snow and thaw, snow andthaw. There's 
scarcely a dog can stand, let alone a 
horse, and the wreaths getting deeper 
It hath come to pass 


| most ontoimely.” 


ficulty) took the spare key of the passage 


door that led the way to Lancelot. 

No sooner had she passed this door 
than she heard a noise a great deal worse 
than the worst imagination—whiz, and 
hiss, and crack, and smash, and rolling of 
hollow things over hollow places, varied 
with shouts, and the flapping of skirts, 
and jingling of money upon heart of oak; 


‘**But who is Sir Duncan?) And who is 
Mr. Bert? I have told you everything, 
Jordas ; and all you do is to tell me noth 
ing.” 

‘“What more can I tell you, sir? You 
seem to know most about ’em. And 
what was it as took you down that way, 


| sir, if I may make so bold to ask ?” 


| a common man. 


these and many other travails of the air | 


(including strong language) amazed the 
lady. Hastening into the sick-room, she 
found the window wide open, with the 
snow pouring in, a dozen of phial bottles 
ranged like skittles, some full and some 
empty, and Lancelot dancing about in his 
night-gown, with Divine Songs poised 
for another hurl. 

‘Two for a full, and one for an empty. 
Seven to me, and four to you. No cheat- 
ing, now, or I'll knock you over,” he was 
shouting to Welldrum’s boy, who had 
clearly been smuggled in at the window 
for this game. ‘‘There’s plenty more in 
old Spraggs’s chest. Holloa, here’s Aunt 
Philippa!” 

Mistress Yordas was not displeased 
with this spirited application of phar- 
macy; she at once flung wide the passage 
door, and Pet was free of the house again, 
but upon parole not to venture out of 








‘** Jordas, that is no concern of yours; 
every gentleman has his own private af 
fairs, which can not in any way concern 
3ut I wish you particu 
larly to find out all that can be known 
about Mr. Bert—what made him come 
here, and why does he live so, and how 
much has he got a year? He seems to be 
quite a gentleman—” 

‘‘Then his private affairs, sir, can not 
concern acommon man. You had better 
ways go yourself and ask him; or ask his 
friend with the two black eyes. Now 
just you do as I bid you, Master Lance. 
Not a word of all this here to my ladies; 
but think of something as you must have 
immediate from Middleton. Something 
as your health requires’—here Jordas in- 
dulged in a sareastic grin—‘* something 
as must come, if the sky come down, or 
the day of Judgment was to-morrow.” 

‘*T know, yes, I am quite up to you, 
Jordas. Let me see: last time it was a 
sweet-bread. That would never do again. 
It shall be a hundred oysters; and Spraggs 
shall command it, or be turned out.” 








“ Jordas, I really can not bear,” said 
the kind Mrs. Carnaby, an hour after- 


| 
ward, ‘‘that you should seem almost to 


risk your life by riding to Middleton in 
such dreadful weather. Are you 
that it will not snow again, and quite sure 


sure 


that vou can get through all the wreaths ? 
if not, 1 would on no account have you 
vo, Perhaps, after all, it is but the fancy 


of a poor fantastic invalid, though Dr. | 
Sprages feels that it is so important, and | 


I . . . . . 
may be the turning-point in his sad ill- 
It seems such a long way in such 


hess. 


weather ; 


never understand, might say that it was | 


quite unkind of us. But if you have 


made up your mind to go, in spite of all | 
remonstrance, you must be sure to come | 


back to-night; and do please to see that 
the oysters are round, and have not got 
any of their lids up.” 

The dogman knew well that he jeopard- 


ized his life in either half of the journey; | 


no little in going, and tenfold as much in 


returning through the snows of night. | 


Though the journey in the first place had 
been of his own seeking, and his faithful 


mind was set upon it, some little sense of | 


bitterness was in his heart, that his life 
was not thought more of. 
low bow, and turned away, that he might 


not meet those eyes so full of anxiety for | 


another, and of none for him, And 
when he came to think of it, he was sorry 
afterward for indulging in a little bit of 
two-edged satire. 

‘Will you please to ask my lady if I 
may take Marmaduke? Or whether she 
would be afeared to risk him in 
weather 2?” 

‘T think it is unkind of you to speak 
like that. 
you ought to know. 
take Marmaduke. 
be careful of him.” 

After that, if he had chosen for himself, 
he would not have taken Marmaduke. 
3ut he thought of the importance of his 
real purpose, and could trust no other 
horse to get him through it. 

In fine summer weather, when the 
sloughs were in, and the water-courses 
low or dry, and the roads firm, wherever 
there were any, a good horse and rider, 
well acquainted with the track, might go 
from Seargate Hall to Middleton in about 
three hours, nearly all of the journey be- 
ing well down hill. But the travel to 
come back was a very different thing; 


such 


Of course you may 
I need not tell you to 
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and selfish people, who can | 


He made a| 


I need not ask my sister, as | 
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} four hours and a half was quick time for 
it, even in the best state of earth and sky, 
and the Roval Mail pony was allowed a 
rood seven, because his speed (when first 
| established) had now impaired his breath 
ing. And ever since the snow set in, he 
had received his money for the journey, 
| but preferred to stay in stable; for which 
| everybody had praised him, finding let 
ters give them indigestion. 
Now Jordas 
shoes himself: 


roughed Marmaduke’s 
for the snow would be 
| frozen in the colder places, and ball wher- 

ever any softness was—two things which 

| demand very different measures. Also he 
| fed him well, and nourished himself, and 
| took nurture for the road; so that with all 
| haste he could not manage to start before 
twelve of the day. Travelling was worse 
| than he expected, and the snow very deep 
| in places, especially at Stormy Gap, about 
la from Moreover, he 
| knew that the strength of his horse must 
| be carefully husbanded for the return ; 
and so it was dusk of the winter evening, 
and the shops of the little town were be- 
ing lit with hoops of candles, when Jor- 
das, followed by Saracen, came trotting 
through the unpretending street. 

That ancient dog Saracen, the largest 
| of the blood-hounds, had joined the expe- 
dition as a volunteer, craftily following 
| and crouching out of sight, until he was 
| certain of being too far from home to be 
{sent back again. Then he boldly .ap- 
| peared, and cantered gayly on in front of 
| Marmaduke, with his heavy dewlaps laced 
| with snow. 

Jordas put up at a quiet old inn, and 
had Saracen chained strongly to a ring- 
| bolt in the stable; then he set off afoot to 
see Mr. Jellicorse, and just as he rang the 
office bell a little fleecy twinkle fell upon 
one of his eyelashes, and looking sharply 
up, he saw that a snowy night was com- 
ing. 

The worthy lawyer received him kind- 
ly, but not at all as if he wished to see 
him; for Christmas-tide was very nigh at 
hand, and the weather made the ink go 
thick, and only a clerk who was working 
for promotion would let his hat stay on 
its peg after the drum and fife went by, 
as they always did at dusk of night, to 
frighten Bonyparty. 

‘There are only two important facts in 
all you have told me, Jordas,” Mr. Jelli- 
corse said, when he had heard him out: 
‘‘one that Sir Duncan is come home, of 


league Scargate. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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which I was aware some time ago; and 
the other that he has been consulting an | 
agent of the name of Mordacks, living in 
this county. That certainly looks as if 
he meant to take some steps against us. 
But what can he do more than might 
have been done five-and-twenty years 
ago?” The lawyer took good care to | 
speak to none but his principals concern- | 
ing that plaguesome deed of appointment. | 


‘* Well, sir, you know best, no doubt. 
Only that he hath the money now, by all 


accounts ; and like enough he hath la- 


bored for it a’ purpose to fight my ladies. 
If your honor knew as well as I do what 
a Yordas is for fighting, and for down- 
right stubbornness—” 

‘Perhaps I do,” replied the lawyer, 
with a smile; ‘‘ but if he has no children 
of his own, as I believe is the case with 
him, it seems unlikely that he would risk 
his substance in a rash attempt to turn 
out those who are his heirs.” 

‘*He is not so old but what he might 
have children yet, if he hath none now 
to hand. Anyways it was my duty to 
tell you my news immediate.” 

‘* Jordas, I always say that you are a 
model of a true retainer—a character be- 
coming almost extinct in this faithless 
and revolutionary age. Very few men 
would have ridden into town through all 
those dangerous unmade roads, in weath- 
er when even the Royal Mail is kept, by 
the will of the Lord, in stable.” 

‘Well, sir,” said Jordas, with his 
brave soft smile, ‘‘the smooth and the 
rough of it comes in and out, aceordin’. 
Some days I does next to nought; and 
some days l earns my keepin’. Any more 
commands for me, Lawyer Jellicoose ? 
Time cometh on rather late for starting.” 


** Jordas, you amaze me! You never | 


mean to say that you dream of setting 
forth again on such a night as thisis? I 
will find you a bed; you shall have a hot 
supper. What would your ladies think 
of me, if I let you go forth among the 
snow again? Just look at the window- 
panes, while you and I were talking! 
And the feathers of the ice shooting up 
inside, as long as the last sheaf of 
quills I opened for them. Quills, quills, 
quills, all dav!) And when I buy a goose 
unplucked, if his quills are any good, his 
legs won't carve, and his gizzard is full 


| since I were as high as your table, ney 


ep 
| I hear two opinions about it; and it mak- 
}eth a man seem to condemn himself. 
Good-night, sir, and I hope we shall haye 
good news so soon as his Royal Majesty 
the king affordeth a pony as ean lift hi 
saeiigs 


may 
his 


Mr. Jellicorse vainly strove to keep the 
man in town that night. He even called 
for his sensible wife and his excellent 
cook to argue, having no clerk left to 
make scandal of the scene. The cook had 
a turn of mind for Jordas, and did think 
that he would stop for her sake; and she 
took a broom to show him what the depth 
of snow was upon the red tiles between 
the brew-house and the kitchen. An 
icicle hung from the lip of the pump, and 
new snow sparkled on the cook’s white 
cap, and the dark curly hair which she 
managed to let fall; the brew- house 
smelled nice, and the kitchen still nicer: 
but it made no difference to Jordas. If 
he had told them the reason of this hurry, 
they would have said hard things about 
it, perhaps; Mrs. Jellicorse especially (be- 
ing well read in the Scriptures, and fond 
| of quoting them against all people who 
had grouse and sent her none) would 
have called to mind what David said, 
when the three mighty men_ broke 
through the host, and brought water from 
the well of Bethlehem. So Jordas only 
answered that he had promised to return, 
and a trifle of snow improved the travel- 
ling. 

‘*A willful man must have his way,” 
| said Mr. Jellicorse at last. ‘* We can not 
| put him in the pound, Diana; but the least 
we can do is to provide him for a coarse, 
| cold journey. If I know anything of our 
| country, he will never see Seargate Hall 
to-night, but his blanket will be a snow- 
drift. Give him one of our new whit- 
neys to go behind his saddle, and I will 
make him take two things. I am your 
legal adviser, Jordas, and you are like all 
other clients. Upon the main issue, you 
cast me off; but in small matters you 
must obey me.” 

The hardy dogman was touched with 
this unusual care for his welfare. At 
home his services were accepted as a due, 
requiring little praise and less of grati- 
tude. It was his place to do this and 











that, and be thankful for the privilege. 


of gravel-stones! Ah, the world grows | But his comfort was left for himself to 
| 


every day in roguery.” 
‘* All the world agrees to that, sir; ever 


| proach would soon have been the chief 


| study; and if he had studied it much, re- 
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reward, It never would do, as his ladies 


He 


said, to make too much of Jordas. 


would give himself airs, and think that | 


yeople could not get on without him. 
looked and 


J 


Marmaduke fresh 


with pleasure a good hot dinner, or sup- 
per perhaps he considered it, liking to | 
ave his meals early, as horses generally | 
And he neighed and capered for the | 


ao. 
homeward road, though he knew how full 
it was of hardships; for never yet looked 
horse through bridle, without at least one 
eve resilient toward the charm of head 
stall. And now he had both eyes fixed 
with legitimate aim in that direction; and 
what were a few tiny atoms of snow to 
keep a big horse from his household ? 


sturdy rider on his back; his clear neigh 
rang through the thick dull streets, and 


windows, and exclaimed, as they glanced 
at the party - colored horseman rus} 


rather him than me, thank God!” 
‘You keep the dog,” Master Jordas 


yard; ‘‘he is like a lamb, when you come 
to know him. I can’t be plagued with 
him to-night. Here’s a half crown for 
his victuals; he eats precious little for the 
size of him. <A_ bullock’s liver 
twee 1 times. Don’t be afeared of him. 
He looks like that, to love you, man.” 
Instead of keeping on the Durham side 


of Tees, as he would have done in fair | 
weather for the first six miles or so, Jor- | 
das crossed by the old town bridge into 


his native county. The journey would 
be longer thus, but easier in some places, 


and the track more plain to follow, which | 
For | 


all things now were in one indiscriminate | 


ona snowy night was everything. 


pelt and whirl of white; the Tees was 
striped with rustling floes among the 
black moor-water; and the trees, as long 
as there were any, bent their shrouded 
forms and moaned. 


But with laborious plunges, and broad | 


scatterings of obstruction, the willing 
horse ploughed out his way, himself the 
while wrapped up in white, and caked 
in all his tufty places with a crust that 
flopped up and down. The rider, himself 


piled up with snow, and bearded with a | 


berg of it, from time to time, with his 
numb right hand, fumbled at the frozen 


| clouts that clogged the poor horse’s mane 


| der q”” 
bold | 


when he came out of stable; he had eaten | 


than 


ling | 
away into the dreary depths, ‘* Well, | 


than six. 


every | 
other day, and a pound and a half the be- | 


| round. 


and crest. 

‘*How much longer will a’ go, I won- 
said Jordas to himself for the twen- 
tieth time. ‘‘The Lord in heaven knows 
where we be; but horse knows better than 
Two hour it must 
since ever I ‘tempted to make head or tail 
of it. But Marmaduke knoweth when a’ 
hath his head; these creatures is wiser 
Christians. the 
And 


I wish that Master Lance’s oysters wasn't 


the Lord a’most. be 


Save me from 


witches, if I ever see such weather! 


| quite so much like him.” 


For, broad as his back was, perpetual 


| thump of rugged and flintified knobs and 


edges, through the flag basket strapped 


| over his neck, was beginning to tell upon 
Merrily, therefore, he set forth, with a | 


his stanch but jolted spine; while his foot 
in the northern stirrup was numbed, and 


| threatening to get frost-bitten. 
kind people came to their white blurred | 


‘*The Lord knoweth where we be,” he 


| said once more, growing in piety as the 


‘* What ean old horse know, 
Lord hath told *un? And 


peril grew. 
without the 


| likely he hath never asked, no more 
} than I did. 
had said to the hostler, before he left the 


We mought ’a come twelve 
moiles, or we mought ’a come no more 
What ever is there left in the 
world to judge by? The hills, or the hol- 
lows, or the boskies, all is one, so far as 
the power of a man’s eyes goes. How- 
somever, drive on, old Dukie.” 

Old Dukie drove on with all his might 


}and main, and the stout spirit which en- 


genders strength, till he came to a white 
wall reared before him, twice as high as 
his snow-capped head, and swirling like 
a billow of the sea with drift. Here he 
stopped short, for he had his own rein, 
and turned his clouted neck, and asked 
his master what to make of it. 

‘*We must ’a come at last to Stormy 
Gap: it might be worse, and it might be 
better. Rocks o’ both sides, and no way 
No choice but to get through it, 
| or to spend the night inside of it. You 
and Tare a pretty good weight, old Dukie. 
We'll even try a charge for it, afore we 
knock under. We can’t have much more 
smother than we've gotten already. My 
father was taken like this, I’ve heard tell, 
|in the service of old Squire Philip; and 
| he put his nag at it, and scumbled through. 
But first you get up your wind, old chap.” 

Marmaduke seemed to know what was 
expected of him; for he turned round, re- 
| treated a few steps, and then stood pant- 
jing. Then Jordas dismounted, as well as 


| 
| 
| 
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he could with his windward leg nearly 
frozen. He smote himself lustily, with 
both arms swinging, upon his broad 
breast, and he stamped in the snow till 
he felt his tingling feet again. Then he 
took up the skirt of his thick heavy coat, | 
and wiped down the head, mane, and | 
shoulders of the horse, and the great pile | 
of snow upon the crupper. ‘‘Start clear | 
is a a od word,” he said 


For a moment he stopped to consider | 
the forlorn hope of his last resolution. | 
‘** About me, there is no such great mat- 
ter,” he thought; ‘‘but if I was to kill 
Dukie, who would ever hear the last of it ? 
And what a good horse he have been, to 
be sure! Butif Iwas to leave him so, the 
crows would only have him. We be both 
in one boat; we must try of it.” He said | 
a little prayer, which was all he knew, for 
himself and a lass he had a liking to, who | 
lived in a mill upon the river Lune; and | 
then he got into the saddle again, and set | 
his teeth hard, and spoke to Marmaduke, 
a horse who would never be touched with 
aspur. ‘*Come on, old chap,” was all he 
said. 

The horse looked about in the thick of 
the night, as the head of the horse peers 
out of the cloak, in Welsh mummery, at 
Christmas-tide. The thick of the night 
was light and dark, with the dense inten- | 


sity of down-pour; light in itself, and dark | 
with shutting out all sight of everything 
a close-at-hand confusion, and a dis- 
tance out of measure. The horse, with | 
his wise snow-crusted eyes, took in all the 
winnowing of light among the draftf, and 
saw no possibility of breaking through, 
but resolved to spend his life as he was 
ordered. No power of rush or of dash 
could he gather, because of the sinking 
of his feet; the main chance was of bulk 
and weight; and his rider left him free to | 
choose. For a few steps he walked, nim- 
bly picking up his feet, and then, with a | 
canter of the best spring he could com- 
pass, hurled himself into the depth of the 
drift, while Jordas lay flat along his neck, | 
and let him plunge. For a few yards 
the light snow flew before him, like froth 
of the sea before a broad-bowed ship, and 
smothered as he was, he fought onward 
for his life. But very soon the power of 
his charge was gone, his limbs could not 
rise, and his breath was taken from him; 
the hole that he had made was filled up | 
behind him; fresh volumes from or 
shaken height came pouring down upon 








| in the depth of nightmare. Blindness, 


| him; his flanks and his back were wedged 
| fast in the cumber, and he stood stil] and 
trembled, being buried alive. 

Jordas, with a great effort, threw him 
self off, and put his hat before his mouth. 
to make himself a breathing space. He 
scarcely knew whether he stood or lay: 
but he kicked about for want of air, and 


| 
} 
| 
} 
| 


the more he kicked the worse it was, as 


| choking, smothering, and freezing fell in 


a lump upon his poor body now, and the 
shrieking of the horse and the panting of 
his struggles came, by some vibration, to 


| him. 


But just as he began to lose his wits, 
sink away backward, and gasp for breath, 


|a gleam of light broke upon his closing 


eyes; he gathered the remnant of his 


| strength, struck for it, and was in a space 


of free air. After several long pants he 
looked around, and found that a thicket 
of stub oak jutting from the crag of the 
gap had made a small alcove with bil- 
lows of snow piled over it. Then the brave 
spirit of the man came forth. ‘* There is 
room for Dukie as well as me,” he gasped; 
‘** with God's help, I will fetch him in.” 
Weary as he was, he east himself back 
into the wall of snow, and listened. At 


| first he heard nothing, and made sure 
| that all was over; but presently a faint 


soft gurgle, like a dying sob, came 


| through the murk. With all his might 
| he dashed toward the sound, and laid hold 


of a hairy chin just foundering. ‘‘ Rise 
up, old chap,” he tried to shout, and he 
gave the horse a breath or two with the 
broad-brimmed hat above his nose. Then 
Marmaduke rallied for one last fight, with 
the surety of a man to help him. He 
staggered forward to the leading of the 
hand he knew so well, and fell down 


| upon his knees; but his head was clear, 
| and he drew long breaths, and his heart 


was glad, and his eyes looked up, and he 
gave a feeble whinny. 





DOWN IN THE CLOVER. 


| “ MOOLY cow, mooly cow, give me some mhilk— 


Where is your pretty brown baby ?” 
“Calfie is down in the clover, I think, 
There by the brooklet, close to the brink. 

Look for my dear little rover, 

Cuddled so low in the clover. 


Is she not soft, and as glossy as silk? 
Pat her for me, and I'll give you some milk— 
All you can drink of it, maybe.” 





Chitur’s Easy Chair. 


served, and in the most interesting man- 


4 Channing centenary was widely ob- | 
lit 


r. The day was bright and clear, but windy 
a fine March rather than April day 


the good man’s Inemory, Was the lay ing of the 
corner-stone of the memorial church in New- 
port. During the day and in the evening meet- 
ings were held, besides those in Newport, in 
Chicago, Washington, Boston, and Brooklyn, 
and at several points in Europe there were 
assemblies to hear the simple story of Chan- 
ning’s life, and to acknowledge his deep and 
ennobling spiritual intluence. 

Among all the meetings none were more sig- 


nificant than those in Brooklyn, because they | 
were composed of members of various Christian | 


denominations, and no speeches were more cor- 
dial in their estimate of Channing’s religious 
character than those of the clergymen of Church- 
es to which the fervid and gentle but uncom- 
promising Channing was formerly the chief 
heresiarch. 
came first to New York. The ardent religious 
animosities of the time closed every pulpit to 


could obtain for a religious service was the hall 
of the Medical College, and there he preached 
his first sermon in New York. Dr. John Mason 
was then the most conspicuous clerical figure 


in the city pulpit, and he did not spare his ful- | 


minations against the “ new light.” 


still share the general theological views of Dr. 
Mason recognizing with grateful reverence the 
truly religious spirit of Dr. Channing. As one 
of them well said in Brooklyn, “The earth is 
broad enough for us all to stand upon and look 
up, each for himself, and see the face of the Fa- 
ther.” In the days of the tierce old theologic- 
al controversy of his earlier life Dr. Channing’s 
chief opponent was Lyman Beecher, whose 
church in Boston was familiarly known, from 
the rigor of its orthodoxy, as “ Brimstone Cor- 
ner,” and the vigorous Doctor regarded Chan- 


ning as a kind of theological vulpine monster | 
around the fold. But the son of Lyman Beech- | 


er, on Channing’s centenary, humorously de- 


scribing the horror of him in which he was }| 
educated, preferred the religious spirit of his | 


father’s antagonist to the theological dogmas 
of his father, which, however, he asserted to 
have been necessary educative processes, as 
last year’s bark was necessary to carry the sap 
for last year’s growth of the tree. 

The Channing commemoration plainly dis- 
closed the fact of the general recognition of 
his spiritual genius and influence. This is 
hardly surprising, although the extent of the 
recognition was perhaps not suspected. In 
an admirable paper in Harper’s Weekly, which 
was published on the day of the commemora- 


and the | 
chief event, apart from the spoken tributes to | 


|} in every sentence.” 


| great preacher. 
him, so that the only place which his friends | 


Time has | 
softened those asperities, and nothing was | 
pleasanter than to hear those who in this day 


tion, Dr. Crooks, one of the most distinguished 
of the divines of the Methodist Ghurch, said 
) of Channing: “ He is read to-day by the or- 
thodox Christian almost as much as by the 
liberal...... Channing so put himself into all he 
wrote that his earnest moral feeling pulsates 
The explanation of this 
universal acceptance of a religious teacher 
who only sixty years ago was a leader in a 


great theological controversy—acceptance by 


| those who hold the views which he combated 

is equally honorable to them and to him. 
| It is that he was wholly destitute of party or 
| sectarian spirit. 


He contended for the truth 
only, never for victory. He had no pride of 
opinion, no personal ambition, no selfish mo- 
tive whatever, and he was so transparent that 
the purity of his aim, his love of truth and 
justice, unmixed with baser passions, were 


| plainly visible; and as these are deeper than 


any dogmas, his simple goodness was irresist- 


| ible, and has conquered all opposition. 
It is about sixty years since he 


As one of 
the speakers in Brooklyn truly said, he was a 
As another said, with equal 
truth, he was a great “radical.” As another 


This is the seeret of his power. 


} said, and stall most truly, he was a great re- 


former, the friend of the working man and 
woman, the friend of temperance, of the pris- 
oner, of the vagrant, of the slave. He 
also an author and a philosophic statesman. 
But there is perhaps scarcely a phrase or a 
passage in his works which is cherished among 


was 


household words, or which can be found in any 
manual of familiar quotations. He was not 
distinetively a theologian like Edwards, nor 
an abolitionist like Garrison, nor a prison re- 
former like Dwight or Wines, nor a temperance 
apostle like Gough or Dow, nor a “radical” 
like Parker, while all such men had his sin- 
cerest co-operation, and his attitude with them 
But these 
spheres of interest and labor did not include 
him. It was not as any one of these that he 
was greatest. His true genins and permanent 
power was his spiritual influence—that lift- 


was heroic and uncompromising. 





ing, ennobling, illuminating power by which 
he confirms and strengthens and promotes the 
best impulses and the highest virtues of all 
men. His true symbol is the sun, which irra- 
diates the whole landscape, while it caresses 
the tlower and ripens the seed; the ocean, 
which fills all the air with its deep and infi- 
nite murmur, while it bears the ship to its 
special port. The achievement of the class 
of men to which Channing belongs is not the 
book they write, nor the sermon they preach, 
nor any specific work which they accomplish ; 
it is the celestial goodness which is revealed 
in all that they do, and which draws the hu- 
man soul as the moon draws the waters of 
| the sea. 

| Among all the centenaries which make these 
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years so interesting, none has been more unos- 
tentatious than that of Channing, and none 


could be more sincere in feeling. It may have | 
apprised some habitual summer loiterer at | 


Newport of an interest hitherto unknown to 


him in the beautiful island, and it may invest | 
it for him in the future with a higher value to | 
know that it was the birth-place of one of the | 


greatest and most modest of Americans. 

ONE of the correspondents whose communi- 
cations are always welcome, because they be- 
gin their letters by saying that they have a 
complete set of the Magazine from the begin- 
ning, bound, that they have always taken it, 
and mean always to take it, because of the 
perpetual pleasure which they derive from it— 
one of these discriminating and most intelli- 


gent correspondents (“may histribe increase!) | 


ealls us to account for some remarks which 
we submitted a few months since, “ with great 
self-contidence,” upon the great question of 
giving the names of contributors with their 
articles. It was a very flimsy fabric of reasons 
that you piled together, says our excellent 
correspondent, and before it was well up, you 
knocked it all down again by printing the 
names. Why this change? Why are the rea- 
sons not as good as ever? They were very 
poor, indeed, but if they satisfied you, why do 
you not persevere in ill-doing? Here in my 
last number, or one of the last, I had marked 
half of the names of the authors, which I knew 


by my mother-wit and my remarkable percep- | 


tive powers, before I discovered that you had 
surrendered. What is the meaning of it? I 
demand an explanation. 

This he says, or words to this effeet. But 
his remarkable perceptive powers have al- 
ready assured him, of course, of a hundred 
reasons that we might offer,and he is only 
waiting curiously to see which of the many 
valid explanations we shall put forward. He 
knows that we might say—and the wily but 
honored permanent subseriber probably antici- 
pates our saying—with the fat knight, “I 
knew ye, Hal.” It was to give those fine per- 
ceptive powers a monthly chance. We wished 
to give a greater pleasure to our friend by fur- 
nishing him the opportunity and the gratifica- 
tion and pride of stripping away the thin veil 
of anonymity, and of saying to the poet, story- 
teller, traveller, or philosopher, “In vain; you 
can not hide from me.” 

Or we might say that our object was one of 
the truest conservatism—to show the reason of 
a venerable and respected tradition, and to re- 
mind eager reformers like our friend that es- 
tablished practices have often good grounds, 
and that even when the time may have come 
when it is desirable to change, it is still expe- 
dient to recognize why it has not always been 
desirable. There is a zest in anonymity. There 
is a distinct pleasure in the speculation about 
awriter. There is a fine test of one’s own per- 
ceptions, and an excellent education of them 





in determining by intrinsic evidence the an- 
| thorship of an article. It is easy enough to 
transcribe answers to sums from a key. But 
| the “ well-spent hour” is that which is devoted 
| to working them out for yourself. Moreover, 

it is a humane grace to the young author not 
to crush him by his own obscurity, and to save 
him from his own failures. Suppose our cor- 
| respondent to have sent us a poem, which we 
| had published with his name, and it had been 
| the product of one of his nodding moments, so 
| that the reader would have said, “ Adolphus 
| Y. Jones; exactly: I shall give Mr. Jones a 
| wide berth hereafter.” Would it not have 
| been humaner to veil the name until the sus- 
| tained superiority of his subsequent verse had 
| aroused a public demand to know the author, 
| and the Magazine, by merely uttering the name 
| Jones, had crowned him with fame ? 

These and such as these were among the 
reasons which formerly led the great Quarter- 
lies and other periodicals to veil the names of 
authors. Pressed as this Magazine was to de- 
part from the tradition, what was its duty, and 
what comported with its dignity? If, upon 
the calm and mature reflection which it gives 
to every subject, the Magazine had finally 
reached the decision that the spirit of the age 
required a change in its practice, a due regard 
for its dignity demanded that it should not 
hurriedly surrender, as if it had been canght 
| napping behind the times. Its duty was first 
| to assert the reason of the position it had held, 
| 
| 





and then to acknowledge gracefully the new 
situation by yielding. Indeed, our permanent 
| friend will have observed that the secret of 

the ever-fresh charm which he is pleased to 
| remark in the Magazine is due to its constant, 
but not hasty, conformity to the changing 
spirit of the time. Having decided to be on 
with the new love, the Magazine made its very 
best bow to the old. 

The arguments that we had the honor to 
submit are as sound as ever, but the spirit of 
the time has changed, and the Magazine, which 
is the child of its time, acquiesces. It has no 
policy but the pleasure and profit of its read- 
ers; and satisfied that, upon the whole, they 
did not desire anonymity, the Magazine, stat- 
ing the good reasons for keeping the shutters 
up, took them down. Could there be more 
polite and accommodating conduct ? 


Ir was a very brilliant and beautiful audi- 
ence which assembled in the great hall of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art upon the ocea- 
sion of its formal opening to the public. The 
new building is but a part of the contemplated 
whole, and it is now a little remote from the 
centre of the city, but not more so than the 
South Kensington Museum from London. It 
stands upon the extreme eastern side of Cen- 
tral Park, above the Lenox Library, and on 
the day of the opening there was a steady cur- 
rent of carriages toward it through the Park 


| as the hour approached. The occasion was 





EDITOR'S 





distinguished by the presence of the President 
and two members of the cabinet, with that 


LASY CHAIR. 


| 


of the most conspicuous citizens, and nothing | 


could have been more fitting and fortunate 
than the opening exercises. 


} 


The great hall is roofed with glass like a } 


huge con.ervatory, and it is full of light. 


On | 


one side is the Cesnola collection from Cyprus, } 


and upon the other the Avery collection, and 


the front of the galleries, for this occasion, | 


was draped with old and most valuable and 
interesting tapestries. 
veniently raised sat the President and the in- 


Upon a platform con- 


vited guests, with the trustees, and in the gal- | 


leries the ladies of the President’s party and 


other guests. The mass of ladies in the seats 


upon the floor of the hall, clad in their gay 
spring toilets of every color and brilliancey, was | 


a beautiful spectacle; and although the hall is 


peculiarly trying to the voice, Mr. Choate, who, | 
after the prayer and the addresses of the presi- | 


dents of the Park Commission and of the Mu- 
seum, delivered the inaugural oration, was able 
to make himself heard everywhere. His dis- 
course Was in every way felicitous, and was 


heard with the greatest pleasure and satisfac- | 


tion. 
collected by private liberality, not by publie 


It pointed out that this was a Museum | 


aid, and that its great purpose is educative. | 
It is to introduce beauty into the useful arts | 


of common life, and is, in fact, a free college of 
art education. The economical and financial 
value of beauty in the common arts, and the 
desirability of depending upon our own rather 
than upon foreign artisanship for all that is 
beautiful, were admirably stated, and the ora- 


tor’s humorous exhortation to the millionaires 
| 


to turn pork into porcelain and fleeting stocks 
into imperishable stones was as wise as witty. 


| his defeat. 


One phrase of the oration will be remembered | 


by all who heard it, for they can never again 
see the Venus of Milo without agreeing that it 
is indeed “ Queen of the Marble Goddesses.” 
In a few well-chosen words the President 
declared the Museum open; and it is an added 
pleasure of association that it will be remem- 
bered not merely as the act of the Chief Mag- 
istrate of the republic, but of a Chief Magis- 
trate sincerely respected and justly honored 
for his private virtues and for the purity 
of his administration. Nothing, indeed, was 
wanting to the felicity of the occasion. But 
it would have been a gilding of refined gold 
and a painting of the lily if the excellent 
president of the Museum had been able to an- 
nounce that some Knickerbocker Mecenas had 
given a hundred thousand dollars or more for 
the development of the institution. How far 
such a little candle would throw its beams! 
A generosity which gives a more graceful form 
to every household article would be a refining 
influence pervading the whole community. 


It would be akin in result to that of the noble | 


liberality which endows libraries and founds 
schools and colleges. To bring art and beau- 
ty home to the daily life of the people is the 
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great object of the Museum, and to achieve 
that result is to diminish taxation, and make 
life happier. 

In the South Kensington Museum the young 
apprentice can follow the structure of a vessel 
from the first step to the completion, and all 
the degrees of pottery fabrics in the same 
way. Soin many of the Italian galleries the 
student may trace the development of the art 
of painting from its earliest stages to its 
prime. These are schools indeed, and of in- 
estimable value. In our own museum let the 
student or the artist look carefully at the Ces- 
nola collection, and he will understand why 
Mr. Gladstone said to the General that he had 
the body in his collection, while the British 
Museum had only the head and feet. He 
meant that the student of sculpture would 
find in the British Museum specimens of the 
earliest and latest works, the primitive East- 
and Egyptian with the perfect Greek, 
while in the Cesnola museum the development 
and progress of the art could be studied, and 
the growth of the exquisite Greek from the 
primitive rudeness of the art be clearly traced. 
The same thing must be made true of all the 
domestic decorative arts, and that is the great 
hope and purpose of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. There is no nobler or more practically 
useful object of endowment among all the ed- 
ucative opportunities which abound in the 
country, and we hope soon to announce the 
arrival of the long procession of public bene- 
factors of this kind. 


ern 


Lorp LYTTON’s resignation, says an English 
paper, with pungent sarcasm, was placed in 
the hands of his “ brother novelist” in case of 
This is the veil of a profound con- 
tempt for Lord Beaconstield as a mere “ lit- 
tery feller,” and a fling at literature as a suit- 
able preparation for practical politics. It was 
published when the unexpected catastrophe 
of the “ brother novelist’s” administration was 
evident, and the “Jingo” ministry had been 
dismissed by the country. Lord Beaconsfield 
has been for a long time too picturesqne and 
conspicuous a figure not to have often arrested 
the attention of an Easy Chair quietly observ- 
ing men and things. 
when he has seemed to contest with Bismarck 
the attention of Europe and the world, it has 
been impossible to forget that the solemn no- 
bleman who liked to look the Sphynx, and to 
be deemed inscrutable, was still Vivian Grey 
grown old, still the flashy and melodramatic 
author of Codlingsby, in Thackeray’s stinging 
Prize Novelists. Indeed, with all the lurid gla- 
mour of his ministerial career, there has seem- 
ed to be nowhere real faith in his sincerity or 
his convictions; and not to speak uncourteous- 
ly of a distinguished man, and a very promi- 
nent actor in most important public affairs, it 
is still undeniable that he has seemed to a 
large and sagacious class of Englishmen to be, 
after all, under the earl’s ermine and coronet, 


During all his eminence, 
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and amid the huzzas of the street as he return- | 
ed bringing “peace with honor” from Berlin, 
only a clever and brilliant and versatile char- 
latan. It is not a pleasant word, but it clings 


to him with significant pertinacity. 
But the sneer at the brother novelist, as if it 


were folly to expect a “littery feller” to be a 
practical statesman, is rather pointless when 
it is remembered that Disraeli’s great and vic- | 
torious Opponent, the greatest of living Eng- 
lish statesmen, and the peer of the most illus- 
trious English political leaders, is also a “ lit- 
tery feller.” The most famous political fig- 
ure in England at the close of the century was 
a “feller” of the same kind named Burke, who 


not only represented most truly the sincere 
and dominant sentiment of his country, but 
was able to give it the most resplendent and 
enduring expression. Indeed, most of the more 
eminent political English chiefs of the centu- 
ry have been of the same “littery” stamp. If 
not authors, they were proud of scholarship. 
Fox, Pitt, Canning, Brougham, Mackintosh, 
fell under this ban. Peel was fond of his Lat- 
in; Lord Derby translated Homer; and the 
two rival leaders of to-day are distinctively 
men of literature. 

It is not the “littery” quality which inea- 
pacitates a man for public afiairs. Indeed, 
if experience be the school of practical busi- 
ness, the statesman can acquire if upon the 
great scale only through literature. Do the 
“statesmen” who have no literature succeed so 
admirably in the conduct of affairs that liter- 
ature is to be contemned as a disadvantage ? 
Let the doubting inquirer spend a few weeks 
in any capital in the country and answer. It 
was objected to Mr. Sumner that he could not 
manage his learning. But however that may 
have been, Mr. Whipple showed conclusively, 
in his admirable paper in this Magazine, that 
next to his indomitable moral energy, that 
which gave the highest value and the widest 
influence to Mr. Sumner’s speeches was what 
he owed to literature, to his extensive study. 
When Mr. Gladstone rises in the House of Com- 
mons to take part in a sudden and important 
debate, his shafts are feared because they are 


feathered and weighted and tipped with the | 
knowledge that comes from a general familiari- | 


ty with history—in other words, with the expe- 
rience of his own country and that of all oth- 
ers, With the views and arguments of all the 
leaders of parties and opinions and adiminis- 
trations, and with statistics and details. This 
makes his rising formidable, and this is possi- 
ble only through literature. 

Of course if the objector means by literature 
poor novel writing and reading, there is noth- 
ing to be said. People whose occupation is 
writing and reading poor novels are not in 
question. Lord Beaconsfield, as his most strin- 
gent opponents will agree, has done something 
more than write poor novels. If there is a 
feeling of flash and unreality in his novels, 
which is also perceived in his statesmanship, 


it is a quality of his character, and has noth- 
ing to do with his “littery” calling. He diq 
not rise to the chief political post in England 
because of his novels, nor has he fallen from it 
| because of bis novels. The kind of resolution 
and ability which he showed in literature he 
has displayed in polities. But they have been 
greatly assisted by his literature, and it is un- 
wise to forget it. The sneer at education and 
intellectual training as a preparation for pub- 
lie life which was hidden in the laugh at “ lit- 
tery fellers” does not reveal a spirit which it is 
desirable to cultivate in this country. We do 
| not need less education and training in Amer- 
ican public life and affairs than we have al- 
ready. A few more men both of the character 
and the literature of Charles Sumner, for in- 
stance, would not imperil our institutions. In- 
deed, it may be fairly questioned whether they 
would not be as serviceable to the interests of 
liberty and good government as the same num- 
ber of men of the kind that laughed at the 
“littery” joke. 

Lord Beaconsfield was an author at the 
head of the English government, who will be 
now replaced by a greater author, if Mr. Glad- 
stone should become oflicially the head of the 
Liberal administration, as he is confessedly 
the head of the Liberal party. As for us, we 
shall have as our representative to the goy- 
ernment which passes from one literary man 
to another, one of our most distinguished lit- 
erary men. Upon the whole, although Lord 
| Lytton may have resigned his place to a 
brother novelist, the “littery fellers” have no 
reason to complain. 





Tue traveller in Germany a few years ago 
and doubtless it is as observable now—remark- 
ed a spirit which made society delightful, and 
which manifested itself by a willingness to 
contribute to the common enjoyment, even if 
the contribution were not the best of its kind. 
It might, indeed, be poor, but it was freely 
and simply offered. Ifa young woman conld 
not play like Liszt or sing like Jenny Lind, 
| she still did not refuse to sing some little song 
in her little way, or to play as well as she could 
| play; and in the same way everybody gladly 
| 





made his offering to the common stock. Many 
| w little makes a mickle, and this clubbing of 
individual talents and accomplishments of 
every degree made a charming result. 

There was, perhaps, at that time—for the 
Easy Chair in this picture prefers the middle 
distance to the foreground—a kind of self- 
consciousness among our fellow-countrymen 
which made the social gathering somewhat 
bare and dry. In city circles, for instance, if 
the young woman sang, she was very apt to 
undertake something that Sontag or Steffa- 
none had sung the evening before at the 
opera, and the inevitable result of the en- 
forced comparison was not agreeable. The 
company, having buzzed and whispered while 





the song continued, cried—being native to the 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 


tongue—* Bravo!” “ Brava!” “ Char- 
maute!”’ when the song ended, and beamed 
md nodded, but nobody supposed that he had 
In- 


ly 


heen listening to Sontag or Steffanone. 


deed, cynies of twenty-five smiled meanin; 


in corners, and quoted Thackeray’s sket« 
music,” and * thés 
w different was it from the evenings on thy 
hore,O Tyrolean lake, where friendly voices, 
a Jenny Lind, or a Mario, or a Tam 
urini among them, united in Volkslieder, the 
ive melodies and simple songs of the coun 
try. and filled the summer moonlight with a 
1 that Titania would have lingered to 


“a little musicales.” 


vithout 


MIUSLE 
hear! 
‘The Germans, to whom we owe many things, 
ive brought with them to America not only 
and the music and the musical tal 
nt of their native land, but also the habit of 


» songs 
doing the most possible for the common plea- 
sure. They have shown that without remark- 
ible voices, or the possibility of a striking 
solo, it is possible to have delightful singing. 
not to 
nor is their absence essential to the pleasure. 
Far be the thought! Far be the suggestion, 
for instanee, that the Mendelssohn Club in 
New York is not composed of Rubinis and La- 
blaches and Tamburinis! Undoubtedly it is; 
but even if if were not so composed, that care- 
ful training, that thorough sympathy and feel- 
, that 
though they might be lavished upon ordinary 
voices, would produce music to which the most 
musical would gladly listen. 
the Museum of Art, as we have been saying, is 
to make common objects beautiful. 


Such voices, indeed, are be excluded, 


ng 


resolute study and good taste, al- 


and which the Germans have brought with 


them, makes musie from the careful mingling | 


and training of common voices. We have 


learned that any neighborhood, even if it have 


no Catalani or Farinelli, can provide for itself 


has. <A 


izing and practicing what voices it 


man travels thousands of miles to eat a pome- | 


granate, when he may have luscious peaches 
and aromatic strawberries in his own garden. 

There is a suburb of the city—we hope 
there are many of the same kind—in which 
the neighbors have happily discovered that 
their own fruit is quite as toothsome as figs 
or pomegranates. In other words—that we 
may get down to terra firma out of these tlow- 
ery trees—they have combined their voices, 


such as they are, even if they could be sup- | 


posed to be “parlor voices,” “thin voices,” 
* poor voices,” or any other kind of voice than 
St. Cecilia’s own, to which tradition says the 
angels listened, and with diligence and spirit 
and intelligence they have become a choir wor- 
thy to sing with St. Cecilia. What they have 
done any community can do, supposing, in- 
deed, that they could obtain Mr. George E. 
Aiken to instruct and drill and inspire them. 
Mr. Aiken is one of the most thorough musi- 
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The obje ct of | 


ness, 


cians in the city. Si monumentum : 
the proof of his skill, listen to the English 
Glee Club, or to the Staten Island Voeal Soci- 
ety. This last is association of musical 
neighbors upon that “lovely but exposed” is]- 
and, as Kossuth ealled it, whom Mr. Aiken has 
instructed, and who have 


an 


viven two concerts 
so pleasing and satisfactory that if a citizen 
of any other suburb, or of any town or village 
in other parts of the country, has heard them, 
he have home to collect his 
neighbors and do likewise. 

The 


surprising 


hastened 


must 


society is one of 


thei 
illustration of the 


comparative ease with which the most refined 


amateurs, and 
success 18 


an 


musical pleasure can be provided by wisely 
clubbing the material at hand. It is a plea- 
sure that would be found in many a little Ger- 
man town, and which, in this form, we owe to 
Germany, which has quickened so strongly our 
own musical impulses. The music, however, 
Among 


nutunbers” are quaint old 


Is by no means exclusive ly German. 
the most charming “ 
English some of 


madrigals, them composed 


three centuries ago; some are the English glees;: 
others the elaborate part-songs of contempo- 
rary English composers, such as are sung by 
the Mendelssohn Club, and with these the rich 
and moving German songs. The largest hall 
upon the island is tilled by invitation, and the 
expenses are paid by memberships entitling to 
tickets. “Why,” said an enthusiast and a phi- 
losopher to the Easy Chair as they came from 
the concert—* why does not every town and 


village do this thing? I pay my homage to 


this company of ladies and gentlemen as pub- 
The spir- | 
it which the traveller remarked in Germany, | 


lic benefactors. No wonder Mr. Choate talked 
of the good economy of applying the beautiful 
arts to common life! This Vocal Society raises 
the price of property upon this happy island. 
Real estate must necessarily rise in a commu- 
nity which provides such musical evenings. 


| Let the Mendelssohn Club look to its laurels!” 
the highest musical pleasure by merely organ- | 


Tue series of “ English Men of Letters” has 
proved to be so popular and pleasant that it 
will continue to appear probably for a long 
time; and the similar enterprises that are un- 
dertaken show that the time has arrived for 
the middle-man in literature, whose faculty is 
that of brief and accurate statement, and the 
reduction of many volumes to one. When 
Goethe entered his friend’s picture-gallery he 
said, “Show me the best.” Every reader of 
books is now Goethe in the picture-gallery. 


Ile wants to see only the best. Time is inex- 


| pressibly precious, and there is so much to read 


and to know that no literary gift is more de- 
sirable than that of comprehensive concise- 
It is almost fifty years since Macaulay 
published his review of Professor Nares’s Bur- 
leigh and his Times, and the critic begins with 


| an amusing deprecation of the enormity of the 
book. 


“We can not sum up the merits of the 
stupendous mass of paper which lies before us 
better than by saying that it consists of about 
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two thousand closely printed quarto pages, | safed in measure so copious to any human Ix 


that it oceupies fifteen hundred inches cubic | 
measure, and that it weighs sixty pounds avoir- 
dupois. Such a book might, before the deluge, 
have been considered as light reading by Hilpa 
and Shalum. But unhappily the life of man 
is now threescore years and ten, and we can 
not but think it.somewhat unfair in Dr. Nares 
to demand from: us so large a portion of so 
short an existence.” Macaulay proceeds in 
this stinging strain. to describe the labor of 
reading the book, while he acknowledges the 
indefatigable industry of Dr. Nares in aceumu- 
lating material. The object of the series of 
“Men of Letters” is to make the best use of 
the research of such investigators and aceu- 
mulators, and to serve up their two thousand | 
pages in two hundred without serious loss to 
the general reader. The success of the series 
is the proof of the sagacity of the enterprise. 
No volumes in the collection have more fully 
justified its title than the first and one of the 
later issues, the Johnson and the Southey. They 
are both to be detined as especially English 
men of letters. Southey was ten years old 
when Johnson died, and when he was twenty- 
nine he settled at Keswick, and began that 
career of unflagging literary labor which con- 
tinued for forty years. In the history of liter- 
ature there is no more devoted and pathetic fig- 
ure—pathetiec because the dreams of his youth | 
so soon vanished, and because, after that long 
and faithful literary service, only his name sur- 
vives, but practically none of his works. Very 
few of the readers of these words, probably, 
have any knowledge of Southey. They may 
remember that the “ Holly-Tree” and the “ Bat- 
tle of Blenheim,’ which they read in class- 
books at school, were his poems; and they 
may know his Life of Nelson—a model biogra- 
phy. But the only distinguished man of let- 
ters whom we have ever known who read | 
Southey as other people read Wordsworth and 
Tennyson was Hawthorne. In the little upper 
study of the Old Manse which he has graphic- | 
ally described, in which Emerson wrote the 
first modest volume that announced the ap- 
pearance of an original and exquisite genius, 
and from whose window Emerson’s clerical 
ancestor saw the immortal fight at Concord | 
bridge, and caught the flash of *‘ the shot heard 
round the world,” there were a few books upon 
some hanging shelves, one of which was a 
bulky volume of Southey’s poems in an Amer- 
ican edition. Hawthorne said that he read } 
him with pleasure. There are few readers | 
who would say so to-day. 
Macaulay, again, fifty years ago, had pro- | 
nounced the severest judgment upon Southey ; 
but the Hdinburgh could be hardly expected 
to speak kindly ef one of the strongest sup- 
ports of the Quarterly, just before the Tory 
catastrophe in the passage of the Reform Bill 
of 32. “Mr. Southey,” says Macaulay, in his 
most ex cathedra tone, “ brings to the task two 
faculties which were never, we believe, vouch- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ing—the faculty of believing without a reason, 


and the faculty of hating without a provoca- 
tLOD.. se In the mind of Mr. Southey reason has 


no place.” Macaulay then throws a swe eping 


| glance at his chief works, praising the life of 


Nelson and of Wesley. But “ The History of 
the Peninsular War is already dead,” and © 7) 
Look of the Church contains some stories very 
prettily told. The rest ismere rubbish.” But 
the critic admits that he had always heard that 
Southey was an amiable and humane man; and 
now that eritie and author are gone, and their 
form of the old contention has passed away, it 
is more possible for us than if was for Macau- 
lay to see how amiable and humane a m 
Southey was. 


tn 


To show us this is the pious and pleasant 
duty which Mr, Dowden has discharged in the 


| volume of the series upon Southey. He wasa 


professional man of letters. In a sense he was 
a publisher's “hack,” supporting not only his 
own family, but at times the family of his 
brother-in-law Coleridge, and that of the othe1 
brother-in-law Lovel, by patient persistenc 
in literary labor: no day without a line; no 
year without a book: his sequestered life @lid- 
ing gently away in the midst of fond domestic 
affections, a recluse in his library dealing only 
at a distance with men and affairs. He was 
the Tory laureate of George the Third, and the 
ruthless Whig Macaulay says that his official 
odes were worse than Pye’s, and as bad as Cib- 
ber’s. But Whig or Tory, Macaulay or Milton, 
Chaucer or Shakespeare, any man of great or 
little fame in any degree might well be glad 
if the story of his life were as pure and blame- 
less as that of Southey. It was absolutely de- 


| void of incident, and yet, as Mr. Dowden tells 


it, following, of course, the copious biography 
by Cuthbert Southey, it is full of interest, and 
a charming picture —perhaps the most charm- 
ing in literature—of the professional man of 
letters. 

It would not be so if it were a tale of mere 
literary drudgery. But fortunately Southey’s 
profession coincided with his taste. Books 
were his chief pleasures. He loved a library 


| more than any other place, and he was a tire- 
less reader as well as writer. It seems to be 


a queer freak of fate that a student of tastes 
so exclusively literary, and drawn, as in his 
poems, to remote branches of literature, shonld 
have become such a doughty politieal warrior. 
He was the toughest of Tories and the stanch- 
est of Churchmen, and the polemic was unspar- 
ing. He would not-have hesitated to free his 
mind about Macaulay as plainly as Macaulay 
freed his about Southey. But he was very pa- 
tient and sweet with the young Shelley, and 
he had endless patience with the multitude of 
hapless and hopeful and disappointed writers, 
who are always attracted to a conspicuous au- 
thor. Charlotte Bronté appealed to him long 
before her fame, and he gave her most friendly 
counsel, All his bitterness was in the ink of 
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controversy, and he never spilled a drop at 
Lome nor in his friendly correspondenee. 
Southey had, indeed, a certain distinetion 
which it is not easy to explain. Landor ad- 
mired him; but his poems did not sell, and 
they seem never to have had a general accept- 
nee which would justify his standing among 
the poets of his time. When he died he was 
so considerable a man that his biography and 
letters filled six volumes. They are interest 
y for themselves, but not from any literary 
significance of his own; and this smaller vol- 
ume is valuable, not for its account of an au- 
thor who has added to the treasures of English 
literature, but for its picture of a tender, tran- 
quil, and laborious student who made his living 


by writing books that are forgotten. It is an 





Cditur’s 


R. MOTLEY’S writings form a continuous 
N history of the Low Countries from the 
abdieation of Charles the Fifth, the accession 
of Philip, and the active appearance of Will- 
iam the Silent upon the scene, until the con- 
federation of the seven provinces into a re- 
public, and the tragic exit of Barneveld—a 
period of sixty-eight years, stretching from 
1555 to 1623. But hitherto, for English read- 
ers, the history has been interrupted by a wide 


~s 


i 


cap, extending from the death of Barneveld to | 


the death of De Witt, and the entrance upon 
the stage of William the Silent’s illustrious de- 
scendant and namesake, with whose career as 
Prince of Orange and King of England we have 
been made familiar by Macaulay’s glowing 
pages. 
bridged by Mr. James Geddes, in a painstaking 
and judicious work, which he entitles the His- 


tory of the Administration of John De Witt, Grand | 


Pensionary of Holland... Mr. Geddes’s history 


has not the rich attractiveness of Motley’s brill- | 


iant histories, for the very sufticient reasons 
that the period which it comprehends is not 
a heroie period, its most prominent actor, De 
Witt, is in no sense a hero, and in studying it 
we are moving in altogether a lower plane of 
human interest, passion, duty, and activity, 
than when we ponder the grand epoch which 
Mr. Motley describes with such graphic power. 
For these reasons, Mr. Geddes has aimed less to 
produce great or picturesque effects than to 
give the reader an opportunity to see the inte- 
rior workings of the newly founded republic ; 
to study the nature of the union by which the 


provinces were held together, and the charac- | 
ter and composition of their social and politic- | 


al institutions; to witness the rise of parties, 
and the collisions of men and policies caused 
by the different constructions that were put 
upon the nature and intention of this union by 


1 History of the Administration of John De Witt, Grand 
Pensionary of Holland, By JamesGrpprs. Vol.I. 1623- 
1654. Svo, pp. 398. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


This gap has now been satisfactorily | 


honorable task, nevertheless, for the book that 
dies may be as useful for its specific purpose 
as the immortal work is valuable for its per- 
manent influence. Certainly it is a task 
honorable as that of the other man who makes 
far more money 


as 


by buying and selling mer- 
‘handise or speculating in stocks. It is much 
harder to do what Southey did, and to do it so 
honestly and well. But a man of letters in 
any degree will read this simple and touching 
biography with singular interest, and all oth- 
ers will see from 

“this portraitr 


' 
Whom ‘ Grasmere 


ire 


of him 


suall remember long,” 


how noble and lofty and admirable a life that 
of the professional man of letters may be. 


iferary Rerurd. 


partisans of the doctrine of provincial sover- 
cignty, on the one hand, and by partisans of 
one strong undivided entity, with the Prinees 
of Orange as its head, on the other; and also to 
penetrate beneath the surface of the motives 
| and interests that intluenced domestic policies 
and colored foreign affairs. Mr. Geddes’s rela- 
tion of these complex details is clear, compre- 
hensive, and far from being devoid of attraet- 
iveness. For, aside from the fact that Ameri- 
may find a striking historic parallel to 
recent incidents in their own country in the 


cans 


| widely divergent interpretations of the nature 


of the union, and the heated arguments and 
threatening dissensions to which these inter- 
pretations gave rise, the period was not entire- 
ly barren of great events, nor destitute of gen- 


| uine heroes, since it was the period in which 
| the Dutch navy ruled the seas, and carried dis- 


may even to England, under the leadership of 
grand old Tromp and his historie broom, aided 
by his stanch lieutenants De Ruyter and De 
Wint. Of De Witt’s personal life so little is 
known, outside of his publie acts and the pol- 
icies with which he was identified, that Mr. 
Geddes judiciously discriminates when he calls 
his work a history of an administration, rather 
| than a biography of an individual. Its prin- 

cipal historical and political teaching is the 
evils that flowed from a divided sovereignty— 

from the existence of seven distinet and jar- 

ring provincial organisms, each jealous in its 

advocacy of home rule, and all of them im- 
| peding the federal authority by unwieldy 
methods of considering and determining state’ 
questions, and of deciding upon and enforcing 
executive acts. The story of the corrupt or 
interested bargains, and of the jealous rival- 
| ries that resulted from the combination of these 

steady old Netherlanders into a congeries of 
| factions, reads like a page in the history of our 
| own times, and prepares the reader for the ad- 
| vent of the third William of Orange, and his 
| tacit investiture, in obedience to the national 
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instinct of self-preservation, with powers that 
were only less than regal, and that enabled | 
him to wield the energies of the republic as | 
if the discordant provinces were a unit. The 

first volume of this valuable work brings the 

history down to the eénelusion of De Witt’s 

negotiation for peace with England, and the 

passage at his instigation (under the pressure | 
of Cromwell’s dietation) of the Act of Exclu- 
sion, by which the house of Orange—then rep- 
resented by William the Third, a child four | 
years old—was excluded from the Stadtholder- 
ship of either of the provinces, and from the 
Captain-Generalship of the United Nether- 
lands. Up to this time the Netherlands were 
governed by a number of municipal oligarch- 
ies, unrestrained by the house of Orange, and 
untempered by the democracy. De Witt and 
his policy represented a republic whose con- 


stant and increasing tendency was to resolve 
itself into a series of cantonal atoms. On the | 
other hand, the house of Orange, and the party | 
that was being slowly welded together around | 
it, represented the idea of national unity and 
streneth. These were the forces that were to 
struggle for the mastery, until the one last 
named got the upper hand when William 
reached manhood. Before this, however, six- 
teen changeful years, replete with bickering 
and contlict and war, are yet to intervene, the 
events of which Mr. Geddes reserves for the 
concluding volume of his able work. 


THe author of Russia Before and After the 
War? combines the requisites that enable a 
writer, if not to solve, at least to state with 
clearness, the puzzling problem of Russian pol- 
ities, and to describe with apparent fidelity | 
the personnel and the methods of Russian pub- 
lic administration, and the conditions and in- 
fluence of Russian social, political, and ecclesi- 
astical life. Himselfa Russian—and thus sat- 
isfying the well-known requirement of Prince 
Dolyorouki that a“ book on Russia must be 


by a Russian, since Russia resembles no other | 
country”—an alumnus of the University of St. | 
Petersburg, and a thoughtful observer, thor- 

oughly familiar with the peculiar phenomena | 
of Russian polities and society, his outline of | 
Russia admits foreigners to a more intimate | 
knowledge than has hitherto been attainable | 
of the interior history of the nation during the | 
present century, more especially since the Cri- | 
mean war and the late war with Turkey. His | 
earlier chapters are concise but bold sketches 
of the characteristics of the generations pre- 

ceding the present one, from Paul to Nicholas, | 
in which the idea is reiterated that the pres- | 
ent generation, its rulers and radical reformers | 
alike, has been surrounded from its cradle by | 
an atmosphere which can be described by no 


| 
2 Russia Before and After the War. By the Author of | 
Society in St. Peteraburg, etc. Translated from the Ger- 
man (with Later Additions by the Author) by Epwarp 
Farrrax Taytor. ‘ Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 
62. New York: Harper and Brothers. | 


other term than barbarism. These sketches 
also depict the native irresolution of the Slay 
mind, the despotic instinets of Russian reform- 
ers, and the crass ignorance and imbeecility of 
the bureaucracy that has successively ruled 
and devoured the nation, and monopolized all 
official stations. These preliminary chapters 
are followed by exceedingly interesting ex- 
panded sketches of the most eminent Russian 
poets, historians, novelists, politicians, and agi 
tators, in which the author enlarges upon the 
careers of those who have been representative 
champions of nationalism, radicalism, social- 
ism, and Slavophilism, and passes in review 
the most notable among those who have made 
an impression upon modern Russian atfairs, 
and contributed to the unrest that now causes 
the empire to heave as if vexed by hidden 
voleanie fires. An elaborate account is given 
in another chapter of the Russian universities, 
comprising the period from 1859 till the pres- 
ent day, and embracing, in addition to details 
as to their course of study and methods of 
government, a view of the relations of the govy- 
ernment to them, and of its tyrannical and re- 
pressive policy toward their professors and 
students, with the result of converting them 
into maleontents or active conspirators. This 
view of university life is appropriately sup 
plemented by a description of the system of 
female education in Russia, as conducted in 
the state institutes and in private boarding- 
schools, with an epitome of their defects and 
injurious tendencies. No portion of the work, 
however, is more deserving of close attention 
than the two prolonged essays forming its clos- 
ing chapters. One of these is an exposition 
of the prevailing popular sentiment on the 
Eastern question—a sentiment partaking of 
the elements of political and religious fanati- 
cism, which predisposes the masses to regard a 
war for the recovery of Constantinople from 


| the Turks as a holy war, and stimulates their 


zeal as the Crusades stimulated the zeal of the 
Western nations of Europe. In the other, un- 
der the head of “The War and the Dynasty,” 
the author describes the influence of the vari- 
ous foreign wars in which Europe has been 


| engaged, and emphatically the influence of the 
| recent wars, in educating Russian opinion as 


to the relations of those who govern and those 
who are governed. In his judgment, the con- 
sequences of these wars have recoiled most in- 
juriously upon the present dynasty, and have 
roused a popular sentiment for liberty into a 


| state of abnormal vigor and activity. The 
| author evidently sympathizes with this senti- 


ment, and his volume is a powerful appeal to 
the public opinion of the world, through which, 
in the absence of a free press to give voice to 
publie opinion in Russia, he hopes to impress 
upon the mind of the Czar and his advisers 
that the time has come when, if he would rec- 
oncile the western provinces of his empire to 
his dynasty, and would prevent or delay its 
disintegration, he must decide upon the mea- 
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sure of concession that he is willing to make 
to the national demand for political emanci- 
pation. 
now demands is the recognition of the right 
of society to have a voice in the destinies of 
the state. Whatever could have 
under the rule of unlimited absolutism, he be- 
lieves has been done. What is now demanded 
is that the nation shall control the men who 
conduct its affairs; the governed must enjoy a 


been done 


share in the government; society must have a 
controlling share in the administration; some 
apparatus must be devised to check the tend- 
ency and habit of the government to indulge 
in incessantly changing experiments in legis- 
lation; there must 
uniformity, more method, and more legality in 
administration and expenditure. If these con- 
cessions are not granted, the author 
neither a Nihilist nor a Socialist, but an enemy 
to unlimited personal government— predicts a 
revolution the like of which has never yet 
been witnessed in any civilized nation. 


be a guarantee 


ALTHOUGH Mr. Froude takes no pains to con- 
ceal his opinion that much of Jolin Bunyan’s 


religious creed was based on premises which | 


he and other advanced modern thinkers com- 


placently class among antiquated or exploded | 
errors, he does not parade his dissent so obtru- | 


sively as to be offensive to those who still ad- 


here to Bunyan’s theological views, and regard | 


them in their main lines as embodying the 


most essential and momentous truths. Nor 


does his skepticism, as to the truth of the ar- | 
ticles of faith that Bunyan accepted implicitly, | 
diminish his admiration of the purifying and | 


ennobling influence which the belief in them 
exercised in Bunyan’s day upon the thought 
and practice of individuals and society in every 
grade and ramification of life. Indeed, no- 
where, even in the writings of their most or- 


thodox defenders, is there to be found a heart- | 


ier or more appreciative exhibition of the 
Vitalizing operation of those doctrines upon 
the heart of the individual and the general 
frame of society, than in Mr. Froude’s brilliant 


outline of the life of Bunyan,’ just published | 


in the “English Men of Letters Series.” In 


executing this sketch Mr. Froude has availed | 


himself of the facts that Bunyan’s great alle- 


gorical work, The Pilgrim’s Progress, is the life | 


of its author cast in imaginative form, and that 
every step in Christian’s journey had been first 
trodden by Bunyan himself. In a lesser but 
notable degree this is true,as Mr. Froude shows, 
of all Bunyan’s works. All of them record 


ral manner. The result of Mr. Froude’s study 
is therefore a dual portrait, in which we see 
3 Bunyan. By James Antuony Frovupe. ‘ English 


Men of Letters Series.” 12mo, pp. 178. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 


What the author believes the nation | 


of more 


Ww ho is 





Bunyan as he moved and acted in his outward 
daily life, and as he existed in his interior in- 
tellectual and spiritual being. Each of these 
states is made to interpret the other, and the 


| entire lineaments of the whole man are in this 


way reproduced with equal distinetness and 
lifelikeness. Mr. Froude has not added much 
to what was already known of the purely per- 
sonal incidents of Bunyan’s life, through Bun- 
van’s own account of himself, the by 
Southey and Philip, and well- 
known paper in the Edinburgh Review. The 
little that is added is chiefly corrective of er- 


lives 


Macaulay’s 


rors fallen into by Macaulay in his account of 


some of the circumstances attending Bunyan’s 
arrest, trial, and To literary 
readers the most interesting portions of Mr. 
Froude’s fine monograph will be his skillfully 
epitomized summaries—each of which has the 


lmprisonment, 


| grace and interest of a continuous narrative 


of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, The Lloly War, 
and The Life and Death of Mr. Badman. The 
theological disquisitions which are freely in- 
terspersed throughout the volume are thought- 
ful,suggestive,and generally candid. At times, 
however, they are colored by cynical and super- 
cilious skeptic ism. 

M. Henrt pr LACRETELLE indulges more 
freely in the intoxication of panegyrie than is 
agreeable to the constitutional reserve of Eng- 
lish and American readers; but still, after dis- 
counting all his extravagances, they will yield 
themselves to the fascination with which he 
invests the familiar, social, and domestic life 
of Lamartine.* His descriptions of Lamar- 
tine in society, in his home surrounded by his 


| friends, in his study, in bis hours of rural en- 
| joyment and exercise in the country, during 


the throes of revolution, amid his preparations 
for the republic, and after his fall, are exeeed- 
ingly engaging revelations of the characteris- 
tic traits and surroundings of the poet-states- 
man. We may not always accept the author's 
valuation of Lamartine’s genius, whether as a 
poet or statesman, but we can not withhold 
our admiration of the cleverness and geniality 
of his airily discursive memoir. Besides intro- 
ducing us very closely to Lamartine himself, 
the memoir affords us numerous brief glimpses 
of the men and women who revolved around 
him when he was at the height of his literary 


| and political renown, and who have also left a 


permanent impression upon French literature 
and politics. Among others whose personal, 
social, political, and intellectual characteris- 


| ties are thus sketched by M. De Lacretelle are 
real occurrences in the life of their author, or | 
in the lives of those with whom he associated; | 
and they reflect real feelings, impressions, mo- | 
tives, and actions in the most lively and natu- 


Thiers, Chateaubriand, Lamennais, Ponsard, 
Madame De Girardin, Montalembert, Caussi- 
diere, Ledru Rollin, Louis Blane, Arago, Sainte- 
Beuve, Dumas (father and son), and Victor 
Hugo. The book is one for hours of relaxa- 
tion and enjoyment. 


4 Lamartine and his Friends. By Henri vr Lacer- 


TELLE. Translated by Marta E, Opens. 


L . 16m0, pp. 329. 
| New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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Mr. J. BranpeER MATTHEWS modestly styles 
his clever and tasteful little book on The Thea- 
tres of Paris? a guide to those of his country- 
men who spend numerous days and nights in 
Paris—and also to those who stay at home, 
whose adventures, as Goldsmith makes his 
inimitable Vicar say, are by the fireside, and 
all their migrations from the blue bed to the 
brown. It is, in truth, a most agreeable guide, 
introducing us to all the various Parisian the- 
atres and other places of amusement, and 
thoroughly indoctrinating the reader as to their 
customs, usages, observances, and interior ar- 
rangements. But it is much more than a mere 
guide. It is also a careful historical and crit- 
ical abstract, in which he reviews the progress 
and present state of the modern drama in Paris, 
its fluctuations and advances, including under 
this head music, the ballet, and dramatic rep- 
resentation, and sketches the careers of many 
ofits greatest recent and contemporaneous ce- 
lebrities. The book is enlivened with numer- 
ous characteristic anecdotes of eminent actors, 
actresses, dramatists, musical composers, sing- 
ers, and dancers; and contains a large fund of 
interesting information bearing upon dramatic 
literature and art, and the relation of the the- 
atres to the state, to authors, and to perform- 
ers. Independent chapters are given to elab- 
orate descriptions of the New Opera, the Comé- 
die Frangaise, and the Théatre Francais, and 
the sketches of the actors and actresses of the 
two last named are embellished with portraits 
of the most distinguished of them, in character, 

NOTWITHSTANDING that our recent literature 
has copiously supplied us with works on China 
and Japan, so that we have become quite fa- 
miliar with the former, and know more of the 
latter than we do of some European countries, 
there has been comparative silence concerning 
the great Corean peninsula, although it is sep- 
arated from China by an imaginary line only, 
and from Japan by the easily navigated Straits 
of Corea. Consequently there is the densest 
ignorance as to its extent, population, govern- 
ment, productions, and history—a state of af- 
fairs which has been contributed to and per- 
petuated by the rigid exclusive policy which 
has been maintained by its government, and 
which has practically secluded fifteen millions 
of people from all the rest of the human family, 
and made their country a literal terra incognita. 
Mr. Ernest Oppert, having made three voyages 
to this unknown land, and penetrated a con- 
siderable distance into its interior, now sup- 
plies us with an exceedingly interesting and 
valuable account® of its geography, language, 
history, productions, resources, and commercial 
capabilities, together with useful charts and 


5 The Theatres of Paris. By J. Branper Mattuews. 
With Illustrations 16mo, pp. 208. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 

6 A Forbidden Land. Voyages to the Corea. With an 
Account of its Geography, History, Productions, ete. By 
Ernest Orrert. With Charts and Illustrations, Svyo, pp. 
851. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 





— - 


memoranda of its water approaches. Mr. Op- 
pert corrects the prevailing idea that Corea js 
a part of China, and shows not only that it is 
independent of the Chinese government, but 
that its people belong toa different race, speak 
a distinet idiom, and are very unlike the Chj- 
nese in their garb, customs, religion, and insti- 
tutions ofall kinds. His account of the people 
of Corea has the merit of novelty and fullness, 
and his attractive inventory of its resources 
and capabilities will doubtless incite enter- 
prise and commerce to knock loudly for admis- 
sion at its closed doors. Such, indeed, is Mr. 
Oppert’s avowed object in inviting attention 
to the extent of its territory, the healthfulness 
of its climate, the rich productiveness of its 
soil, and the variety and importance of its pro- 
ductions. Perhaps nothing will be more ef- 
fective toward forcing its doors open to the 
commerce of the world than Mr. Oppert’s glow- 
ing accounts of the vast mineral treasures that 
lie hidden in the plains and mountains of this 
unknown land. Corea, he declares, is opulent 
in marble, granite, sulphur, arsenic, quicksilver, 
tin, iron, coal, silver, and gold. In his opinion 
no other country on the Asiatic continent ap- 
proaches it in mineral wealth. Mr. Oppert’s 
style is careless, slipshod, and meagre almost 
to poverty, but his matter is full of novelty 
and interest. 


SciHoLars who are interested in church his- 
tory will be gratified to learn that Dr. Giese- 
ler’s erudite and comprehensive Tert-Book of 
Church History’ is now completed, and that the 
fifth and concluding volume has been publish- 
ed. It will be remembered that the preceding 
volumes were edited and translated by the late 
Professor Henry B. Smith, of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, in this city; and he had be- 
gun and finished 123 pages of the first part of 
this final volume when his hand was arrested 
by death. The remainder of the volume, with 
the exception of 221 pages, which were exe- 
cuted by Professor Stearns, of Albion, Michi- 
gan, was translated by Miss Mary L. Robinson, 
the daughter of the celebrated pioneer of Pal- 
estine exploration. The care and faithfulness 
of the translation are vouched for by Dr. Schaft 
in the preface. The period embraced in this 
volume is the fourth of the periods under 
which the history was treated by Dr. Gieseler, 
namely, that from the Reformation to the pres- 
ent time—a.pD. 1517-1854. The portion com- 
pleted by Dr. Smith, being the first division of 
the fourth period, comprises the history of the 
Roman Catholic Clrurch from the Reformation 
and through the period of the Council of 
Trent to the Peace of Westphalia in 1648, and 
also a history of the theological sciences and 
of the Oriental Churches for the same period. 


7 A Text-Book of Church History. By Dr. Joun C. L. 
Gresetrr. Translated and Edited by Henry B. Situ, 
Professor in the Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
Vol. V.—a.p. 1517-1854. From the Reformation to the 
Present Time. Completed by Mary A. Roptnson. 8vo, 
pp. 670. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
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This includes all that part of the work edited | and experience has a re-assuring « 


by Dr. Gieseler himself, on the plan of present 
ing a documentary history in extracts from 
the The and third 
livisions embrace Dr. Gieseler’s lectures on 
nodern chureh history, from 1648 to 
published in Germany after his death. 


original sources. second 


These 


inelude the history of philosophy in relation | 


» Christianity, the 


ical controy ersies 


history of the ecclesias- 
in France, and historical 
sketches of the Order of Jesus, of ecclesiastical 
reforms in Germany under Joseph IL., of theo- 
logical sciences from the Treaty of We stphalia 
1648) to the Treaty of Paris (1254), of the Lu- 
theran Church from 1614 to 1814, of the Re- 
formed Churches in England, France, Holland, 
and Switzerland, and of the Modern Church 
1814 to 1854. The work model of 
conciseness and candor; and its erudite au- 
thor’s faculty for philosophica 
close and aceurate historical i 


conspicuous throughout. 


from is a 
] analysis and 
is 


hvestigation 


AMonG thoughtful Christian people there 
are many who are not curious about subtleties 
of Biblical interpretation, who decline to puz- 
zle themselves with philological or grammatie- 
al niceties, and who are weary of polemic bick- 
erings, but who extend a grateful welcome to 
a commentary, at once practical and exposi- 


| ion of their powers of discrimination ; n 


1854, | 


| crosses the border line of that “ 


tory, that gives them the plain sense of Serip- | 


ture, and throws light on historical and other 
questions which lie outside the range of their 
moderate learning. 


Faithful and earnest be- | 


lievers in the inspired canon, they are not har- | 


assed by legions of disturbing doubts which 
will not be driven away; but their great de- 


sire 


of God, so that they may themselves live, and 


may be enabled understandingly to train up | 


their children to live, in conformity therewith. 
For Christians of this mind and stamp Pool’s 
Annotations Upon the Holy Bible,” just published 


tation of learning, clear and succinet in style, 
glowing with fervent piety, and combining 
great wisdom with great simplicity and gentle- 


ness, these annotations are a complete encyclo- | 
pedia of Biblical knowledge, “accommodated,” | 


to use Mr. Pool’s own quaint phrase, “to the 
use of vulgar capacities.” The most eminent 
scholars as well as the most simple-minded 


for nearly two centuries without exhausting 
the treasures of its learning or the riches of its 
experience. 


IF it be true that good verse, like good wine, 
“needs no bush,” still in both cases the approv- 
ing nod of a connoisseur of recognized taste 


8 Annotations Upon the Holy Bible. 
cred Text is Inserted 


gether with the Parallel Scriptures, etc. By M 
Poor. In Three Volumes. Royal Svo, pp. 3077 
York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 


and need is to learn the mind and the will | 


Wherein the Sa- | 
and Various Readings Annexed, to- | 
tematic 


has 
| intrinsie and peculiar quality 
Christians have drawn upon this commentary 


| Crown 8vo, pp. 638, 


15] 
ite upon 
the judgment of those who have a modest opin- 
ris it 
even upon those 


Such a 


without influence 


are less diffident 


entirely 
who of themselves. 
ood office has been } rformed with generous 
critical discernment by 
Edmund C. Stedman in the introduetion 
American edition of Mr. 

ignettes Rhyme, and Other 
compositions which, indeed, not 


most 


effusiveness and nice 
Mr. 
he has supplied for an 
Austin 
Verses? are 
of the highest rank, but are among the 

perfect of their charming and piquant kind. 
As a writer of society verse, Mr. Dobson is with- 
out a living rival 


Dobson's I in 


; and for general and sustain- 
ed excellence, has had, we think, few superiors 
inany age. 


] 
el 


His style is brilliant, sparkling, and 
egantly finished, yet unaffectedly chaste and 
simple, and his art has an indefinable graceful 
airiness and lightness of touch. So subtle and 
exquisite is his art that, although he rarely 
strong imag- 
ination,” under the spell of which, as Shaks- 
peare teaches, “the poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy 
rolling, doth glance from heaven to earth, from 
earth to heaven,” yet, as Mr. Stedman remarks, 
with nice discrimination, he often “elevates 
taste and feeling to the pitch of imagination.” 
This is especially true of some of his more se- 
rious pieces, which have touches of tenderness 
and pathos, and glimpses of quaint or pictur- 
esque loveliness, that would not discredit the 
hand of a master, _ 

OCCASIONALLY a& book appears that has been 
prepared with a definite aim as an edueational 
manual, which deserves attention not only for 
its value as such, but also for its substantial 
literary merit. Such a book is Mr. Swinton’s 
Masterpieces of English Literature,’? whieh our 
readers will find to be very different in charac- 


| ter from the heterogeneous collections of hap- 
| hazard 
in popular form, is a work of inestimable value. | 
Profoundly learned, and yet without any osten- | 


selections that 
with in our schools and academies. 


are so commonly met 
Mr. Swin- 
ton’s selections are from authors of acknowl- 
edged merit, who are, as far as possible, repre- 
sentative of epochs of English literature, their 
phases of style and distinctive literary meth- 
ods. Under this plan a judicious choice has 
been made of examples from forty of the most 
eminent writers in our tongue, each of which 
a claim to recognition founded on some 
either its pa- 
thos, its beauty, its grandeur, its eloquence, or 
its exhibition of imaginative power. This is 
the literary side of the book; and it supplies a 


| series of readings of the first quality, in rather 
| than about literature, from Shakspeare’s day 


9 Vignettes 
Sq. 


Rhyme, and Other Verses. 


New York: 


in 


12mo, pp. 273. 


By Avstin 
Dowson, Henry Holt 
and Co. 

10 Masterpieces of Enalish Literature. Being Typical 
Selections British and American Authorship, from 
Shakspeare to the Present Time. Together with Defini- 
tions, Notes, Analyses, and Glossary, as an Aid to Sys- 
Literary Study. For Use in High and Normal 
Schools, ete. By Witttaw Swinton. With Portraits. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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till our own. As, however, the volume is ¢ 
signed to occupy a place at the meeting-point 
of literature and rhetoric, and to bring them 
into their natural relationship, each selection 


“a working outfit” of definitions and princi- 
ples, and of directions for the application of 


the canons of literary art to the analysis of the | 


texts presented. This analysis comprises a 
great variety of exercises, grammatical and rhe- 
torical, logical and etymological, and a large 


body of explanatory notes interpreting the sev- | 
eral writers, and making clear their references 


and allusions. The great merit of the compi- 
lation, aside from the direct instruction it af: 
fords, is its influence to incite the scholar to 
further reading, and to create tastes that will 
make it impossible for him to remain in igno- 
rance of the other works of the great writers 
to whom he is now first introduced. 

A SERIES of small volumes upon some of the 
principal writers of classical antiquity is now 
issuing from the press, under the editorial su- 
pervision of Mr. John Richard Green, which 
deserves more than the passing notice we are 


tended for youthful students and for the gen- 
eral publie who are interested in classical liter- 
ature, and they are executed upon a uniform 
but not inflexible plan. Each of them gives 
a concise life of the author in hand, a brief 
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e- 











clear, correct, and complete statement rather 
than at any modification of it. Distinguish 


| ing between science and art, that the one 
| teaches us to know, and the other to do; that 
is furnished with what Mr. Swinton aptly styles | 


the one is a body of principles and deductions 


| to explain some object-matter, and the other a 


body of precepts, with practical skill, for the 
completion of some work; the one deducing 


| that something exists, with the laws and 


causes which belong to that existence, and the 
other merely teaching how something must be 
produced—Mr. Davis assumes that logic is 
not primarily nor even secondarily an art, 
but strictly a science, the object of which is 
to teach us how we do think, and how we 
must think if we would think correctly. Log 
ic does not concern itself with what things 
thought considers, but treats of thought re- 
gardless of its content; and therefore it is 
properly an abstract science—a science which 
abstracts from each and all the = sciences, 


| considers only what is common to all, is in 


similar and equal relation to all, and is funda- 
mental to all. Mr. Davis draws freely from 
the works of standard modern philosophers, 


| but while profiting by their researches, and 
able to give it. These books are equally in- | 


abstract of antecedent and contemporaneous | 


history, a general survey of his works, and a 
succession of brief special studies of his great- 
est productions, with estimates and synopses 
of them. The volumes in the series that have 
been published are Euripides,’ by Professor 


Mahatty, of Dublin University; Vergil,’? by | 


Professor Nettleship, of Oxford; and Sopho- 
cles, by Professor Campbell, of the University 
of St. Andrews. 


The Theory of Thought, a Treatise on Dedue- 
is in the main a reproduction of 
the old logic, or, as its author styles it, a re- 
statement of the theory of Aristotle as colored 
by filtration through the medieval mind. The 


tire Logie, 


bringing the recondite subject of which it 
treats within the grasp of the immature and 


at the beginning, and assumes that the reader 
has no previous knowledge of the subject. 
An adherent, but not a blind follower, of Aris- 
totle, Professor Davis does not hesitate to offer 
new views where they seem preferable to the 
old logic, although generally he aims at a 


1 Euripides. By J. P. Mauarry, A.M. 16mo, pp. 144. 
New York: D. Appleton and Co, 

12 Vergil. By H. Netrunsurm. 16mo, pp. 106. New 
York: D. Appleton and Co. 

15 Sophocles, By Lewis Camprect, LL.D. 16mo, pp. 
157. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 

‘ The Theory of Thought. A Treatise on Deductive 
Logic. By Noan K. Davis. 8vo, pp. 316. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 


frankly pointing out his obligations to them, 
still pursues distinet lines of statement, illus- 
tration, and exposition. It would be as un- 
profitable as unnecessary to give a summary 
of the treatise. It will be enough to say that 
Mr. Davis does not belong to the verbal nor to 
the phenomenal school of logic, but adopts and 
enforces the view of the Kantian or concep- 
tional school. His treatise is written in terse 
and idiomatic English, its arrangement is so 
lucid that each of its steps seems to lead nat- 
urally to the one that follows, and it is as easy 
of comprehension as is compatible with the 


| severity of its subject and the difficulties that 
| are inseparable from close abstract thinking. 


TE more closely one studies Miss Woolson’s 
“ Southern Sketches,”'® the more perfect they 
seem: like a fine poem or painting, they im- 
prove upon acquaintance. Nor is the reason 
for this far to seek. She is a conscientious and 


| true artist. Thoroughly loyal to art, she care- 
treatise is not elementary in the sense of 


fully elaborates the minor accessories, without 


| sacrificing vigor or originality to mere finish ; 
| and the general effect of her stories is enhanced 
ignorant, but is so in the sense that it begins | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





by her skillful blending of color and her ad- 
mirably balanced arrangement of actors and 
scenery. Intensely realistic, she is never a 
literal copyist, but her pictures of real scenes 
and characters are invariably invested with an 
added beauty and picturesqueness through the 
agency of a fertile and trained imagination. 
This union of realism and idealism insures va- 
riety as well as grace to her compositions, since 
nature constantly suggests new and varying 
types and phases, and fancy as constantly gilds 
them with what Shakspeare calls its “ heaven- 





15 Rodman the Keeper. **Sonthern Sketches.” By Con- 
stance Feniforr Wooison. 18mo, pp. 339. New York: 
D. Appleton and Co. 





lyalehymy.” And thus if results that there is 
no monotony or repetition of herself in her nu- 
merous descriptions and portraitures, but each 


EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 


of the characters to whom she introduces us has | 


a distinct individuality, and each of the scenes 
she reproduces its own peculiar details of out- 
line, coloring, and atmosphere. The sketches 


for so Miss Woolson modestly styles them 
collected in this volume place their author in 
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study and honest effort, aided by a passionate 
and loving devotion to his sole mistress, art, 

But if he is an 
strong in manli- 


he wins renown as a sculptor. 
artist, so is he also a man 


|} ness and individuality, unselfish, generous, 


kindly, able to bear and forbear, quick to sym- 


| pathize with the weak, stanch to his friend- 
| ships, and under his rugged nature hiding 


the first rank of writers in this line; nay, we | 


know of no writer, English or American, whose 
short stories are so rich in description, so strong 
in their delineations of character, so opulent 
in narrative or dramatic interest, and so truly 
poetic in their settings and surroundings. In- 
deed, each of them is a genuine poem, note- 
worthy for the subtle delicacy of its fancy and 


depths of unexpected love and tenderness. 
The careers and the love romances of these 
two opposites, fledgelings, as it were, from one 
nest, are depicted with ingenuity and skill; 
and as the tale proceeds the author introduces 
us behind the scenes of Florentine art and so- 
ciety, opening the studio of the modern artist, 


| describing with appreciative eloquence the 


for the weird and artistic indefiniteness of its 


dénouement. 


ALTHOUGH we surely recognize the hand of 
the anonymous author of A Foreign Marriage, 
we resist the temptation to impart the secret 
to our we should rob them of 
whatever gratification there may be derived 
from guessing the writer for themselves. It 


readers, lest 


| novels of the month. 
| torious is Mary Cecil Hay’s genial tale For Her 
| Dear Sake,' 


. . | 
is a clever and unconventional tale, whose in- | 


terest turns upon the contrasted fortunes of 
two 0 
Both are Americans, both 
their first appearance on the scene in the same 


opposites. 


ter waters of penury 


fects on each—in their early years. 


f its characters who are psychological | 
make | 


medieval architectural and pictorial glories of 
the “ City of Flowers,” lingering with pleasant 
garrulity on characteristic Florentine sights 


| and scenes, and lifting the veil from the mani- 


fold phases of its social life. 
needed for the 
Of these the 


Frew words are remaining 


> 


most meri- 


"which, if less intense and passion- 
than the romances of Charlotte Bronté, 
and less graphie in its portraiture of charac- 
ter than the earlier novels of Mrs. Oliphant, 
surpasses all of them in story-telling power, in 


ate 


| effective grouping of the dramatis persona, and 
New England village, and both taste the bit- | 


with widely different ef- | 
One of | 


them is a girl of surpassing loveliness, with a 


native yearning, even in her penury, for what- 


and whose character and feelings, chameleon- 
like, take their hue from her immediate sur- 
Without strength or individuality 
of character, save a latent selfishness that be- 
trays itself even in her kindliest actions, she is 
played upon by the impressions in accord with 
her temperament that are made upon her by 
the world around her, as an Molian harp is 
played upon by the shifting currents of the 
atmosphere. True to her nature, alike in pov- 
erty and in affluence, she lives only in the 
present, without the desire or the capacity for 
anything higher than luxurious enjoyment. 
Even her love romance is only another mani- 
festation of her dream life of sybaritie enjoy- 
ment, animal but not sensual in its kind, and 
which is only slightly rippled by ambitious 
suggestions when she loves and is beloved by 
and weds an Italian Antinous. The other prin- 
cipal character is a lad who, even when he was 
a shoe-maker’s apprentice, had the instincts of 
an artist, loving beauty for its own sake, ever 
dreaming of it, and ever eagerly striving to 
reproduce it. Bursting the fetters of cireum- 
stance that bind the pinions of his genius, he 
makes his way to Florence, and by patient 


roundings. 


16 4 Foreign Marriage; or, Buying a Title. A Novel. 
“Harper's Library of American Novels.” 8vo, pp. 197. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 


in the sustained sweetness and equal develop- 
ment of the plot. No rodern writer rivals her 
in the faculty of portraying young and beau- 
tiful girlhood and budding womanhood. Her 


| creations in this line are nearly perfect as 
ever is rich, luxurious, graceful, and beautiful, | 


works of art, and in the novel before us she 


| excels herself in portraitures of this charming 


| kind. 


The group of school-girls to whom she 
introduces us at the opening of the story is 
painted with rare grace and spirit, and the 


| one of them who becomes the heroine of the 


| drama is a highly attractive creation, interest- 


ing us at first by her arch naiveté, irrepressible 
brightness, and sweet willfulness, and as the 
story unfolds, impressing us profoundly by her 
self-devotion, her fortitude under cruel com- 
plications, her loyalty to those she loves, and 
her inflexible tenacity of purpose. Of course, 
when such a woman loves, she loves with all 
her soul, and in the present instance it is pleas- 
ing to know that she loves worthily, and is 
passionately loved in return.—Although Thé- 
ophile Gautier’s Captain Fracasse’* '? has been 
thought worthy of translation by two differ- 
ent translators, and of publication by as many 
publishers, it is an exceedingly meretricious 
and ultra-French performance. Its staple at- 
tractions are of a highly melodramatic ehar- 
17 For Her Dear Sake. A Novel. By Mary Croin 
Hay. “Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 96. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 

1S Captain Fracasse. By Tutorutce Gactire. Trans- 
lated by M. M. Rivtey. 16mo, pp.411. New York: Hen- 
ry Holt and Co, 

19 The Same. 
Sq. 12mo, pp. 532 


Vokes 


Translated by Erren Murray Beam. 
New York: G. P, Putnam's Sons, 
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acter—duels, fights, assassination plots, wan- | 


derings with strolling players, abductions, and | 
love intrigues, slightly relieved by the vicissi- 
tudes of h love, 
crude power in Mr. William Osborn Stoddard’s 
The Heart of It,*° but, unfortunately for the 
reader, this power is exhibited spasmodically, | 
and too often lapses into the melodramatic | 
and Mr. Stoddard’s style is too 
much in the vein of that affeeted by the en- | 
reporter for the local column of a 
city newspaper, who is solicitous that his mat- 


ynorable 


sensational. 


terprising 


ter should be spicy rather than elegant or re- 


fined. Several of his descriptions of life and 
adventure in the Western mining wilds and 
of phases of St. Louis life are very spirited, 
but romantic art his book lacks 
unity, many of its incidents have no special 
relation to the course of the story, and would 
} 


L Wol k of 


as 


paniouship, and the narrative excites only the 


There is a certain | 


| presery e. 


| dialect literature. 
are quiet but very pleasing variations on the 





mildest sort of interest.—-Two small collect 
of sketches, Tales of the Chesapeake,?! by George 
Alfred Townsend, and Camp and Cabin,?? Wy 
Rossiter W. Raymond, deserve commendation, 
Mr. Townsend’s sketches have an exceptional 
interest for the pictures of local life, manners, 
and character which they reproduce, and of 
local legendary or histori¢ incident which they 
Mr. Raymond’s brief tales are all of 
them spirited, and some of them elaborate stud- 
ies of Western incident, characters, and scenery, 
More carefuily finished than Mr. Townsend's, 
they have less crisp originality than his. Both 
are creditable contributions to our provincial 
and Daireen™ 


1ons 


3 


Two Women? 


old and inexhaustible theme *“* Love never did 
run smooth.” The narrative of neither is em- 


bellished with any violent exaltations or de- 
be as appropriate in any other setting or com- | 


pressions of passion, and both are gracefully 
written and pure in sentiment. 





Chitue’s Wrstorical Rerard, 


POLITICAL 
( UR Record is closed on the 26th of April. 

SJ The following bills were passed in Con- 
gress during the month: Consular and Dip- 
lomatic Appropriations, House, Mareh 30, 
$1,138,235 ; Senate, April 14, $1,146,135. Provid- 
ing for a World’s Fair to be held in New York 
in 1883, Senate, March 31; House, April 19; sign- 
ed by the President, April 23. Immediate De- 
ficiency Bill, Senate, April 1; House, April 23. 
Census Bill, conference reports adopted by Sen- 
ate, April 12; House, April 13. Ratifying the 
agreement with the Utes, Senate, April 12. 
Army Bill, $26,425,200, House, April 13; Senate, 
April 22, with a rider forbidding the use of 
troops as a police foree at the polls. Naval Con- 
struction Fund Bill, House, April 15. Author- 
izing the Howgate Arctic Expedition, House, 
April 15.) Indian Appropriation Bill, House, 
April 17, with the amendment transferring the 
bureau to the War Department stricken out. 
Naval Appropriation Bill, $14,405,797 70, House, 
April 22. Post Route Bill, Senate, April 23. 

The Senate, April 21, indefinitely postponed 
the Geneva Award Bill, by a vote of 32 to 28. 

A commission, composed of Dr. James B. An- 
gell (who is to be Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary in place of Mr. Sew- 
ard), John F. Swift, and William H. Trescott, 
was appointed by the President to secure a re- 
vision of the treaty with China. 

State Conventions to nominate delegates to 
the National Conventions were held in Texas, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Connecticut, Iowa, Oregon, 
Louisiana, Kentucky, Missouri, Massachusetts, 
New York, Virginia, Vermont, and Georgia. 

The Rhode Island State election held April 


The Heart of It. A Romance of East and West. By 
New York: 


WILLIAM Osnorn STODDARD. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


12mo, pp. 488. 


| 7 resulted in no choice for Governor and Lieu- 


tenant-Governor. The Republicans elected the 
other ofticers. 

The elections for members of a new British 
Parliament resulted in the downfall of the Bea- 
constield government. The Liberals, as far as 
reported, have a majority over the combined 
opposition (including Home Rulers) of about 
sixty members. The old Ministry resigned, and 
Mr. Gladstone was summoned by the Queen to 
form a new cabinet. 

The German Reichstag has passed that part 
ofthe Army Bill fixing the strength of the army 
until March 31, 1888, at 427,270. 

The British forees under General Stewart 
defeated the Afghans near Ghuznee, April 20, 
and killed more than a thousand of them, 

The Chilian army suffered defeat at the hands 
of the Peruvians near Moquegua, losing over 
1300 killed, besides wounded and prisoners. 

The King of Burmah is reported to have 
sacrificed 700 men, women, and children by 
burying them alive under the palace walls. 

DISASTERS. 

March 9.—The entire business portion of 
Samana, San Domingo, destroyed by fire. 

April 1.—Colliery explosion, Anderlues, Bel- 
gium, forty-two lives lost. 

April 9.—News of sinking of British steam- 


21 Tales of the Chesapeake. 
END (‘*Gath”), 
News Company. 

22 Camp and Cabin, Sketches of Life and Travel in the 
West. By Rosstren W. Raymonp. 24mo, pp. 243. New 
York: Ford, Howard, and Hulbert. 

23 Two Women. A Novel. By Groratana M. Crark. 
“Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 64. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 

24 Daireen. A Novel. 
Franklin Square Library.” 
i irper and Brothers. 


By Grorer Arrrep Towns- 
16mo, pp. 285. New York: American 


By Frank Frankrort Moorr. 
4to, pp. 52. New York: 
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er Darita by a collision on the river Danube. 
sixteen lives lost. 

{pril 13.—Eleven persons killed and several 
wounded by the explosion of a still in a creo- 
sote works, London, England. 

April 17. 
San Francisco, California. Between 
and thirty men killed. 

April 12. Tornado swept over parts of West- 
and Southern States, destroying much prop- 
erty and killing many people. The town of 
Marshfield, Missouri, was totally destroyed. 
One hundred killed and one hundred and fif- 
ty wounded. The town of El Paso, Arkansas, 
was also destroyed. 

April 21.—Part of the roof and wall of 
Madison Square Garden, New York, fell while 
Hahnemann Hospital Fair was in progress. 


twenty 


Four persons killed and several injured. 


Citar’ s 


GALLANT GARROTER. 


IN 


THE 


AN OPERETTA. TWO ACTS AND FOUR SCENES, 


DRAMATIS PERSON #&. 
Augustus Montmorency, the hero and 


ctor of 


virtuous villain, 
Timothy Trictrac, a colle curiosities. 
Hardbake Highflyer, a cruel parent. 
Angelina Highflyer, his daughter, 

Mrs. Soapsuds, a washwoman of culture. 
Sally 


a charming er ature. 


Soapsuds, the washwoman’s lovely daughter, als 


cultured, 


ACT I.—Sceve I. 
A parlor in old Highflyer’s house. Enter 
Montmorency from opposite sides, 
then 
facing each other. 


Ange. Oh, joy! 


Angelina and 
They stop, start, 


stare, embrace. They separate again, and staid 


oh, bliss! my Montmorency’ a 
Mont. My love, my dove, prepare to shed a tear. 
Ange. I'd shed a thousand if it pleases thee. 
Mont. Ah, c-r-u-el fate, to blight such constancy! 
Ange. You're sad, my Montmorency; why, I pray? 
Mont. My own, I interviewed your sire to-day— 
Ange. You did? and he— 
Mount. (agitated). Received my suit with scorn— 
Nay, bade me from his presence to begone; 
And when I would have pleaded— Dear, enongh— 
Your stairs are steep, your father’s boot is tongh. 
Ange. (shrieks; covers her face). Not that! not that! 
those fatal words unsay. 
My sweet Augustus! kicked! oh, direful day! 
Unnatural parent! Montmorency, sing; 
Take from my bleeding heart its angnished sting. 
Mont. Your lightest wish, my angel, I obey: 
I'll warble for you this impromptu lay. 
[Takes paper out of his pocket, reads, and sings. 
Doomed from infancy to feel 
This cold world’s callosity, 
Shabby garments may reveal 
Impecuniosity. 

Fashion may this hat deride, 
Call this coat an article; 
True the heart that beats inside— 

True in every particle. 
Chorus. True the heart that, etc. 


Solo, 


[Points to his hat. 


Solo. Dark the sky that lowers ahove, 
Fate is frowning gloomily, 


Giant-powder mill explosion near | 


[Points to his coat. | 


| OBITUARY. 


April 2.—In New York city, George A. Baker, 
artist, in his sixtieth year.—In Boston, Rey. 
George Punchard, author, and founder of the 
| Evening Traveller, 
| April 5.—In Boston, Massachusetts, Rear- 
Admiral Thatcher, aged seventy-four years. 

April 6.—News of the death, in Moscow, 
Russia, of Henri Wieniawski, the famous vio- 
linist, aged forty-five years. 

April 8.—At St. Mare, General Nicolas Nis- 
sage-Saget, ex-President of Hayti, aged seven- 
ty-two years. 

April 14. 


aged seventy-four years, 


In New York city, Rev. Samuel 


| Osgood, D.D., LL.D., aged sixty-eight years.— 


Robert Fortune, the Scotch botanist, aged six- 
ty-seven years. 

April 16.—In London, England, Dr. Edward 
V.H. Kenealy, M.P., aged sixty-one years. 


STAIRS ARE STEEP, YOUR FATHER’S BOOT 
Is TOUGH.” 


Yet I mean to win my love 
Spite of cold contumely. 
Honesty is always slow, 
Its rewards precarious. 
Bless me, dearest, ere I go 
On my way burglarious, 


Chorus. Bless , ao } dearest, etc. 
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The dark resolve that 
Mont. Ask me 
My brow 


agitates your brain. 
not, Ar } You say 


is dark, my purposes are tell; 





well. 






I'm driv 








nh on 
Ange. To what? 
Mont. Rash girl, forbear! 
inge. Nay, I insist. 
Mont. "Tis well! my secret share. 
I have determined—hist! come closer—so— 








Mont. A suRGLar! 
Anae. (shrieks) 
Mont. 


slumber’s spe shall wr 






Oh! oh! oh! 










dream-land 0e8 you to its precincts sweet, 


with footsteps Heet 
brave policeman— 


Disguised Tl sally 
I dodge the 
{ nage. 


forth; 






Ah, beware! 





Thoughts of your danger fill me with despair. 







Mont. Courage, my angel! Fortune aids the bold. 
When I've secured a store of gems and gold, 
Thou'lt smile again. Now must I leave thee, dear. 





i 
Ange. But not without on 






Vy 





, When first, love, you 


Like moth around fluttered ! 
What plans and schemes, what brilliant dreams, 
Fi What charming 


: What songs we sung, when eye and tongue 





1 candle 





nonsense then was uttered! 









Could lend to simplest words completeness 
What hor fleet, 


hat lef with their sweetness ! 


rs, as sweet as they were 
t a heart-ache 


Mont. "Tis well! I 


thank thee for 





Adieu, my angel; I'll return ere long. 





Ange. Farewell! 









nor on my pillow will T press 

‘ This aching brow, till sure of thy success! 
[They 
groan, and re 








embrace ; separate. 
tt ri 







DUET. 

Gayly the burglar sang, 
Laden with spoil, 

Stealing at break of day, 
I from his toil. 

Bracelets and rit 





lome 


gs he brought— 


Glittering store, 





























Tenderly whispering, 

Would I had more! 
Chorus. Haste thee, then, burglar brave, 
Ere night be o’er! 








Ange. What mean you, Montmorency? pray explain 


When tolls the solemn clock the midnight hour, 
ip you with its power, 


song, thy heart to cheer. 


he sing 


thy sweet, sweet 


At the sides they pausi 


Then hand in hand they sing. 


BROUGHT—GLITTERING 





Same parlor. 


Trictrac will come, to hear from thee his fate. 
Accept him, wealth and blessing I bestow; 
Reject him, straightway from this house you go. 


Thy voice again, thy dulcet notes so clear. 










—_—$?— $$$ 
Sweetly the maiden smiled 
On her brave knight, 
Tenderly bound his head, 
Cracked in the fight. 
Bracelets and rings she took— 
Proudly she wore, 
Whispering anxiously, 
Were there no more ? 
Chorus. Haste thee, then, etc., etc. 
Some plaintive chords, Exeunt, 
Scene IT, 
Enter Hardbake Highflyer. 
lows, 


Angelina fol. 
She is weeping. 
High. ‘Tis all in vain, I tell you, danghter; 
My power I'll exercise. 
Restrain these tears that flow like water; 
Yow'll only spoil your eyes! 
Old Trictrac is your promised sposa ; 
To welcome him prepare. 
I hold the purse, and that’s a poser, 
So cross me if you dare, 
Ange. Ce: e my anguish— 
What love, what grief is mine! 





e, cease to aygrav: 





As Trictrac’s bride I should but languish, 
And for Augustus pine 
No, no, my gallant Montmorency 
Will soon return to me; 
Then, cruel sire, abate your frenzy, 
For wedded we shall be. 
High. Unnatural child! when tolls the hour of eight, 


Ange. 
High. Yes, ont you go. 

Ange. Then I must sink beneath this woe. 
High. 


Alas! no, no, 


Obey, obey : 
If ‘‘ yes” you say, 
My love shall smooth your onward way. 
Enter Mrs. Soapsnds and Sally with basket of clea 
clothes ; they put the basket in the middle, and stan 
on either side. 
Mra. S, Clothes white as snow; 
You'll find them so, 
Yes, Sally’s done her part, I know. 
Before our tubs 
We stands and rubs, 
And never minds our neighbors’ snubs. 
Sally. We cross the line, 
And don’t repine 
At sprinkling when the weather's fine. 
No sweeter lass 
Before her glass 
Has ever dreamed while moments pass. 


High. 


Ange. to Sally. Your clothes are white, 
Your eyes are bright, 
Your heart is bounding with delight. 
I fain would know 
The reason, oh— 
Mrs. S. Because she never had a beau. 
All. Yes, yes, that’s so; 
Too well we know 
That love doth keenest pangs bestow. 
It may be so, 
But I'd forego 
My peace of mind to win a bean. 
[Plaintire7y. 


Sally. 


Mrs. S. Why, Sally dear, 
What's this I hear? [With amazement. 
Well, girls are all alike, that’s clear. 
No rub-a-dub 
Before a tub 
Can make a pretty girl a grub! 
Ange. I pray thee, pretty Sally, let me hear 


High. 
All. 
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‘CLOTHES WHITE AS SNOW; YOU'LL FIND THEM 


High. Yes, sing. | Ballad. 

= ’ i rary, , ana rll ce | Fair Ethel sat in her brown-stone bower; 
& ome, sing, chi yr scok 

ion M eer “tig re ie ™ sa Young Harold knelt at her feet; 

S y ic is re ve rot ¢ p : 
diy, My music isn't here. e got a cold, Love's bliss he painted with love's own power, 


I 
Aud his words were tender and sweet. 


mt! Hear that! I’m hoarse as any crow. 
High. Oh, sing! 
Anqe. Yes, do. 


| 
} 

Sally Well, once: then I must go. | No longer she bent to hear; 
| 


But a change came o'er the maiden’s face; 


he flirted her fan with languid grace— 


“What! only twelve hundred a year! 


can’t remember half a sung, 1 know, 
[She sings. 


“E HERE! THIS TROPHY IN MY HANDS HE LEFT.” 
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ll,” quoth she, Mrs. S. Come, ly, come; our washing waits, you 
to spend; know. 
y ally. Yes, back to rub and scrub I fain must go, 
come "e Pi in chorus. With a rub, rub, rub, ete. 
eft her. ‘ull here , [Exeunt omnes, still si 
ocks of 


ride with millions!’ ACT II.—Scene I. 
the wedaing Gay. Room in Mrs. Soapsuds’s house. Enter Angelina. S 


f 


‘ls in a brown-stone bower; Ange. Two anxious days have passed, and not 
yom is wrinkled and old; | From darling Montmorency have I heard. 

| My heart misgives me. Hither have I come 
| To seek my lover in his humble home. 
| 

| 

{ 

| 

} 

' 

| 
| 
| 
| 


a 


rare, she has robes to spare, 
be sold! 
[All applaud. Sally courtesies. Enter Sally 


Sally. Miss Highflyer! Ah! I see: you came to} 


yr song oug ith a silly ending. . 
g song, though with a ee Some washing for my mother. 


with my constancy is bl ry fe aaa No such thing, 
Lane You have a lodger here— 
trac hastily. All group around him. 


’ 


Sally. I understand. 
‘Tis he to whom you've plighted heart and hand 


So soon! What makes you look so 


| Thrice happy maid! then wherefore do you sigh? 
ut time, and I'll unfold a tale— 
lain came last night 


And whence this tear-drop glittering in your eye? 
Ange, (sings). 
s. By the moon's p Song and Chorus. 
» glided to and fro. Away from home I’ve dared to roam, 
My father’s anger spurning, 

Dreadful! But find not here the one so dear, 
Oht oh! oht And sadly I'm returning. 

Chorus (Sally joins). Where’er we go, ‘tis sweet 


> | 


1; then upon the stair 
sht him by the hair. to know 

Love’s flame is ever burning. 
Oh, dark the day if he should stray, 


> man! 
He’s very valiant, I declare. 
his trophy in my hands he left. 
[Shows a mustache 


m Montmorency’s lip ’twas reft! : ly joins.) Fear not, for he is true to 
1 mtmorencys lip as reit: =* 


: From fond allegiance turning. 
{thee, 
(me, 
And hope new strength is learning! 
She but raves, Chorus. Where’er we go, etc., etc. 
Not so. 
‘tis scarce a month ago 
P pire naed it 1 ea - Sally. He does 
ared it—wouildn pone - ; : Mont. My Angelina her 
sot nro eeceot tll hi lp eo tencens er s well—for you shall weep besic my bier! 
: , | {Angelina and Sally sere 
ee ee oe et | Both. Oh! 00-h-0-o-h ! what frightful words are t 
think you I'll betray Se: 


, tl 2 | tell N ‘ Mont. My schemes are blasted—all my hope s have di 
morency thus ? ell you, Nay! ¢ 


Enter Montmorency wil 
Ange. He comes! 
' 


1 monster! : 
’ 
And therefore I've resolved on suicide ! 
2? Do you, then, love another? : 
ae : te | (He takes a small vial from his pocket, uncorks, and 
ust I smother ? | tastes it. 
’ 
dota It’s bitter—I’m afraid ‘twill make me sick ; 
I'd like a tea-spoon and a glass—be quick! [To Sally. 
h 1 3 
{Angelina and Sally seize him by the arms, and scream. 
He raises the vial. 
sring me a spoon, I say, or I may take 
Too large a dose. 


She won't! 


Oh my! oh my! 
» soothe the gentleman. I'll try. 
[She sings. 
Song and Chorua. 
‘ : | 
‘ reer 4 —. ling cok = “ea al Ange. Oh! oh! my heart will break. 
mee We’ = ae a: aera | Mont. Unhand me, cruel creatures! Let me die. 
in i A pate . Pyle |“ Ange. Augustus dear, I won't! 
! ( iter an | a - - 
‘s no wonder that when a get through Salty. : No more will I. 
orn eh, SF oa Mont. (sings). 
rubbing and scrubbing we're all rather blue. 
rus. With a rub, rub, rub, Man is a spinning-top, 
In a tub, tub, tub— Compassed with woes; 
Gayly he twirls about, 
Down then he goes! 
Life is a lottery; 
Round the wheel goes; 
Blanks it deals out to us— 
Plenty of those. 


Song. 


ib-a-dub, scrub-a-bub—rub, rub, rub! 


Love is a laundryman. Hearts, the poor things, 
Sometimes he scorches, and sometimes he wrings; 
Now hot, and now cold, 
He keeps all, young and old; 
When, in a tremor, they go pitapat, 
He mangles them all, and leaves them so flat! 
Chorus. With a rub, rub, rub, 
In a tub, tub, tuab— 
Rub-a-dub, scrub-a-bub—rub, rub, rub! 


Woman's a will-o’-wisp ; 
Onward she goes; 
We, blindly following, 


Fall into woes. 
he chorua they all dance, and imitate motions of Nothing is anything; 
washing.) So I suppose 
Everything’s emptiness— 
Here let me close! 


(Aside. (He drops the bottle. 


I must go; I'll soon again be here. 
yne again, but not my heart to cheer. 
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“ 


I1’S BITTER—I'M 


Tell me, please, in mournful numbers, 

This is all a horrid dream 3 

nch me, wake me from my slumbers, 

Say things are not what they seem. 

ly. Streets are long, but time is fleeting, 
And my heart is brave no more; 
Clubs, like muffled drums, are beating 

Double-quick on yonder door. 

Ange. Stand not like bewildered cattle ; 


Pi 


{Noise outside. 

(Starting. 

Nearer, nearer, comes the strife; 
Like a hero in the battle, 

Fly, and save thy precious life! 
[Pushes Montmorency f 
Exeunt, 
ging Moutmorency. 


the door. 


[L 


ise outside, 


Scene IT. 
‘arlor in Highflyer’s house, as before. Enter Montmo- 
relicy. 

Mont. I come to bid a long, a last, good-by 

» Angelina, ere from home I fly. 

yom and despair are written on my brow. 

(Tragically. 

I care not what dark fate o’erwhelms me now. 
Enter Angelina. 
Augustus ! 


She starts and speaks. 
Ange. Here once more! What blissis mine! 

Mont, Alas! I come my blisses to resign ! 

Ange. What mean you? 

unsay ! 

Mont. I mean, my love, that I must run away. 
Last week I robbed old Trictrac, as you know ; 
He's on my track— 

Ange. No matter. Quickly go; 

Employ a lawyer—never mind the fee. 
Then plead emotional insanity. 
I'll hide the stolen goods, 

Mont. This crowns my woes, 
I had to raise some cash, you may suppose, 
And— 

Ange. Oh, my prophetic soul, mine uncle! 

Mont. Yes, 

I've pawned them all, as you have seemed to guess. 

Ange. Then sing, my love, and soothe my deep distress. 


Mont. 


(He sings. 
Afar from love and home 


I'll be to-morrow— 


Angelina and Sally drag- 





Quick! those cruel words | 


Mater Highflyer and 


AFRAID "TWILL MAKE MI 


Ange. (joins). Thy lot, alas! to roam, 
And mine to sorrow! 


‘ a ) 
Chorus. Though far 4 ae ; Steps may stray. 
ry 


My 
Thyf 
Will bridge the longest way 
With tender yearning. 
Mont. In vain are sighs and tears 
When fond hearts sever— 
And darkly frown the years, 
Uncertain ever. 
Chorus. Though far my steps, etc. 
Ange. My father comes! We're ruined! Too late! 
Mont. Then like a hero let me meet my fate! 


Ang 


heart returning, 


Ange. (joins). 


Trictrac. They start. 
places herself before Montmorency. 
Tric. It is! 
High. 
Ange, 


Mont. 


[Pointing to Montmorency. 
Ay, so it is! 
It isn’t! 
No! 
[From behind Angelina, 
Tric. (advancing). Surrender, sirrah ! 
Mont. Thanks—I'd rather go! 
High. Come, come! your prison waits. 
Mont. 
Tric. Vile caitiff— 
Mont. 
(During the next lines Hightflyer and Trictrac step for- 
ward, Angelina and Montmorency backward, but 
very slowly, reciting. 


I’m in no hurry. 


There, there! don’t get in a flurry! 


Ange. 
Trice. 

High. 
Mont. 
Ange. 
Tric. 

Hogh. 
Mont. 


Forbear, I pray. 
Tis all in vain. 
Come, come away. 
I must refrain. 
With tears I plead. 
Then plead no more. 
He's doomed indeed. 
Yeas, luck is o’er. 
[A noise outside. All pause and listen. Enter Sally 
Soapsuds. 
Sally. My friends, pray calm your agitation, 
And listen to my lay— 
The most astounding revelation, 
As you will doubtless say. 
{All gather around her in an attitude of attention, 
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y tub I bent, 
vest I 
that manly 
I'd see 


tted 


this mornin 
washed with 

breast adorning, 
* Same 


api 


n him wear. 


Points to Mout- 


white vest, 


Ilis lordship speaks. 


Mont. Now 1 am blest! 
Tie. 


High. (claps his hand over Trictrac’s mouth), 


And I too! 


Trictrac, st i 
What words of wisdom drop 


From lordly lips! and see with what an air 


, and ready 
n something se¢ [ 
in the left-hand pock 
Why, I discovered this. 
All, 


locument wit 


“WHY, I DISCOVERED 


High. 
My dear 
In my 


Your 


What does this mean? C lieve my eyes? 


' 


young friend, this is a glad surprise! 


unworthy fingers let me take 


noble hand, and give it one warm shake. 
[Offers his hand. 
. (reads). “ Augustus Montmorency 
mt A lepate, ¢ 


nage. My own 


, son and heir 
} f Castle Clare.” 
Augustus! Well, I always knew 
it fate held something great in store for you! 

[Fon iy. 
it ont, I won't deny 
my lineage high, 


Mont. Then since 
My name is noble 


you've found 

nd 

The scion of 
High, 

Blue is the blood that courses through each vein. 

A lord! and I was fool enough to say 

That my dear girl must turn this lord away! 

et me repair the wrong I did before— 


an ancient house— 


‘Tis plain! 


I 
Bless you, my children, bless you evermore! 
{ Joins their hands. 
Trice. You give away my promised bride? 


High. 
Your 


Hush! hush! 
g, Trictrac, makes me blush, 
ina’s lost to me, I'll choose 
Miss Sally, don’t refuse! 
[Takes her hand. 
Refuse, dear Mr. Trictrac? Never fear! 
wring your bosom, while your heart I cheer! 


want of 
Since : 
r mate, All. 
Sal! 
I'll 
and Sally on left. Montmorency and Angelina } 

on right. Highflyer in middle, | 


High. 


Highflyer embraces Mrs, Soapsuds. 


Trictrac—Sally. 


He levels full at us his high-bred stare! 
me : [All look adinii ingly at Moutmorenc¢ 2 
return, 


Song. 
Now our woes in joy are ended, 


All our past mistakes are mended, 


” 


THIs. 


Happy lovers we! 
Love has left no room for sighing, 
Sweet the moments past us flying— 
Touched with ecstasy. 
I must from my wast-tub sever, 
tub and scrub no more forever— 
Happy maiden she! 
Sally’s won a wealthy suitor, 
Loveliness her only tutor, 
Artless, as you see, 


To my lover reunited, 

Vows and hearts forever plighted, 
Happy I must be! 

Yes, oh yes, mistakes are mended, 

All our woes in smiles are ended— 
Happy, happy we! 


3lest are these four swains. I, only, 
Stand between them, sad and lonely— 
[Mrs. Soapsuds enters from back. 
Happy you shall be! 
Here's a fond heart for your pining! 
(Tukes his hand. 
Ever with your own entwining— 
Happy couples three! 
Tableau. All stand 
thus: 
Highflyer—Mrs. Soapsnds. 
Montmorency—Angelina. 


Curtain drops, 





